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To the 
Catholic Parents of America 


INTRODUCTION 


It HAS always been the view of the Church that the responsibility 
for the training of the child rests primarily with the parent and 
that the home is the school of schools. In our own day Pius XI 
has reiterated this age-old attitude in his encyclical on Christian 
Education. Speaking of the environment necessary for the educa- 
tion of the child, he says: “The first natural and necessary ele- 
ment in this environment .. . is the family, and this precisely 
because so ordained by the Creator Himself. Accordingly that ed- 
ucation, as a rule, will be more effective and lasting which is re- 
ceived in a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian family.” 
At the same time His Holiness deplores the fact that the home to- 
day is not measuring up to what is rightly expected of it as a 
school for child training. “We wish,” he says, “to call your atten- 
tion in a special manner to the present-day lamentable decline in 
family education. The offices and professions of a transitory and 
earthly life, which are certainly of far less importance, are pre- 
pared for by long and careful study; whereas for the fundamental 
duty and obligation of educating their children, many parents 
have little or no preparation, immersed as they are in temporal 
Cares.” 

Since these words of His Holiness were written there has been 
not a little encouraging evidence of an awakening of interest on 
the part of Catholic parents in the subject of parent education. 
Indeed, the establishment of the Family Life Section in the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the organization of the Catholic Conference on Family Life, and 
the gradual development of activities in this field, particularly by 
way of study clubs, organized by a number of more general Cath- 
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olic organizations, have combined to create a fairly well defined 
Catholic parent-education movement in this country. 

Perhaps no single group is in a position to do more to carry 
forward this movement to-day than are the members of the Cath- 
olic priesthood. Pius XI has not failed to recognize this. In his 
encyclical on Christian Education, he addresses himself to “pas- 
tors of souls” on this subject in no uncertain terms. “For the love 
of Our Saviour Jesus Christ,” he pleads, “we implore pastors of 
souls, by every means in their power, by instructions and cate- 
chisms, by word of mouth and written articles widely distributed, 
to warn Christian parents of their grave obligations. And this 
should be done not in a merely theoretical and general way, but 
with practical and specific application to the various responsibili- 
ties of parents touching the religious, moral and civil training of 
their children, and with indication of the methods best adapted to 
make their training effective, supposing always the influence of 
their own exemplary lives.” The possibilities for good in this field 
that, lie before the Catholic priest are well-nigh incalculable. 

But the teacher, too, can do much to promote this salutary 
movement. Hence it can only be noted with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that courses on parent education are gradually being intro- 
duced into the higher reaches of our school system. It is to the 
higher schools, chiefly, that we must look for the future leaders 
in this work. 

It was with the hope of being of some assistance to all these 
important educators—parents, pastors, and teachers—as well as 
to give a renewed impetus to the parent-education movement gen- 
erally, that the authors undertook the preparation of this volume. 
They have sought to touch at some length upon all phases of child 
training—the physical, the mental and moral, the religious, the 
social and emotional. While including the findings of various mod- 
ern child specialists, such as psychologists, sociologists, geneticists, 
and nutritionists, they have not overlooked the religious element 
in the child’s training. It goes without saying that they definitely 
recognize the principle that grace builds upon nature and lifts the 
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natural to the supernatural. They see only the deepest incongruity 
in the attitude of the secularist who speaks of the ultimate goal 
of child training in terms of “complete living,” “wholesome de- 
velopment,” or “preparation to live most and serve best” and then 
omits all mention of religion, all reference to supernatural means 
and motives. With the Catholic parent they refuse to acknowledge 
any “complete living” without religion, any ‘best service” where 
there is no service of God. They consider religion the preéminent 
factor in the training of the child. 

Fact and theory for this volume have been drawn from many 
sources and the authors feel that they have exercised reasonable 
care in acknowledging, in the references appearing in the text, 
their indebtedness for whatever cannot be said to have become 
the common possession of sociologists and psychologists. 

It should be unnecessary to note that the citing of a particular 
book is not an approval of the entire content of the volume in 
question. This is to be borne in mind particularly with regard to 
the secular works that are listed in the various chapter bibliog- 
raphies. 

Gratitude is due to many persons who have assisted in the 
preparation of this volume. Particularly are thanks due to the 
Reverend Doctors John M. Cooper, Paul H. Furfey, and Edward 
Rauth, O.S.B., of The Catholic University of America, for read- 
ing certain chapters and for aiding the authors with their sugges- 
tions. The latter, however, accept responsibility for everything 
presented in this volume. 


EpcarR SCHMIEDELER 
M. Rosa McDonoucH 
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PARENT AND CHILD 


Chapter I 
THE CHILD’S WORLD 


THE home is tbe child’s world. It is in this world that the little 
one gets his first and most essential lessons of life. In it his per- 
sonality is shaped, his character formed for good or for ill, for 
weal or for woe. What the individual becomes depends in very 
large measure upon the type of home into which he is born, 
upon the various environmental influences that play upon him 
within his domestic world during his earliest and most impres- 
sionable years. Normally to the child’s world, his home, fall the 
all-important tasks of supervising his physical and mental growth 
and of directing his moral and emotional development. On the 
manner in which these tasks are performed will depend whether 
his character will be formed in accordance with or contrary to 
the codes, the standards, and ideals of the greater world outside 
his home. It is in the home that those who afterwards constitute 
society must be dealt with and fashioned one by one. 


Importance of the Child’s Domestic World 


Because of its far-reaching influence over the child’s developing 
powers the home is looked upon as of prime importance. A great 
number of specific reasons why the child’s domestic world plays 
such an important réle in his development might readily be listed. 
Many of these, however, will naturally appear throughout the 
course of this volume. Only a few of the more general ones, 
therefore, will be briefly indicated here by way of introduction. 

There is, first of all, the fact that the home influence is brought 
to bear upon the child in his earliest years and remains practically 
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constant. Months and even years before influences outside the 
home have had any real opportunity to make their power felt, 
the various factors that go to make up the child’s domestic world 
play upon his impressionable personality, shaping him this way 
and that, bringing him into contact with a great variety of situa- 
tions, gradually adjusting him to his environment, fitting him step 
by step for his larger relations with the world. Habits of acting 
in one way rather than in another date from infancy, and whether 
desirable habits are set up and undesirable ones kept down will 
depend primarily upon the influence exerted by the parent within 
the home. The child is born with countless tendencies to certain 
activities and with but few predetermined reactions. From the 
moment of birth on some of the tendencies result in activities 
which are perpetuated because of the treatment which the in- 
fant receives, whereas others are inhibited because of a different 
type of treatment. The whole personality of the child is in very 
great measure shaped during his first years. Tendencies to worries, 
fears, sullenness, shut-in personality, and other serious varia- 
tions from normal behavior seem clearly to be traceable to treat- 
ment received during the preschool years. Contrariness, tenden- 
cies to temper-tantrums, jealousy, lack of initiative and inde- 
pendence, as well as more desirable character traits, have as their 
basis the influences by which the child is surrounded during the 
years from infancy to school age. And these influences come 
primarily from his domestic world. 

Again, there is the fact that home training is practical rather 
than theoretical. Concrete situations are constantly dealt with. 
These are much more effective in the training of the young child 
than are the inculcation of principles and ideals or the mere teach- 
ing of abstract ideas. 

By no means the least reason for the influence of the home and 
its consequent importance is the power of example. Everything 
becomes for the child a model for imitation. His impulse to ad- 
mire and imitate is very powerful in his early years and the in- 
cessant repetition of stimuli brought about by close and intimate 
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contacts within the family circle constantly plays upon this 
natural tendency, driving him on to action. His parents are, of 
course, his models, his exemplars. They provide, besides the in- 
timate and conscious control of the little one through explicit 
regulations within the home, also an unconscious control through 
example. 

It is the parents, too, who exert the most far-reaching influence 
over him because he is completely under their control. They de- 
cide which toys shall be brought into the house, what language 
he shall hear, and which of his actions shall meet with approval 
or disapproval. They control everything which shall serve as 
stimuli to responses, and the responses which shall be perpetuated 
through reward or eliminated through punishment or disuse. 

More than all else there is in the home the far-reaching and 
vital influence of family affection. This, too, plays a most highly 
important part in the child’s training. Indeed, without it the 
child’s home world would simply not be a home. 


Importance of the Home 


There are still to-day, as in the past, a few idealistic dreamers 
who insist that it would be better if the child were handed over 
to the State and placed under the custody of hireling caretakers 
rather than left in the home under the care of his parents. For- 
tunately, however, the common judgment of the people and of 
their leaders is to the contrary. These latter recognize the im- 
portance of the home to the child. 

Thus social workers, for example, who in their professional 
activities are time and again brought into contact with the harm- 
ful effects of broken home life, insist on the principle that wher- 
ever at all practical and feasible it is to the interest of the child 
to leave him in his own home. Indeed, so great are the recognized 
values of a home to a child that even a foster home is held to be 
better than a first-rate institution. 

The same principle has been clearly enunciated by ‘the various 
White House Conferences on Child Care that have been held in 
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this country during the past thirty years or more. In the resolu- 
tions of the second conference (1919), for example, we read that 
“unless unusual conditions exist, the child’s welfare is best pro- 
moted by keeping him in his home. No child should be perma- 
nently removed from his own home unless it is impossible to 
reconstruct family conditions or build and supplement family re- 
sources so as to make the home safe for the community. In case of 
removal, separation should not continue beyond the period of re- 
construction.” 

It is needless to add that the Church to-day, as in the past, em- 
phasizes the importance of the home as a factor preéminent in 
the child’s training. His Holiness, Pius XI, has but recently 
reiterated the traditional position of the Church regarding the 
family’s importance. He insists in his Encyclical on Christian 
Education that the home is the child’s school of schools. ‘As a 
rule,” he says, “that education will be more effective and lasting 
which is received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian 
family.” 

The great mass of people are also convinced of this outstanding 
importance of the home. They appreciate the fact that family life 
provides the best environment for the development of those virtues 
which humanize life and make society possible. And experience 
tells them that family life tends to liberate and to bring into play 
spiritual forces which would remain undeveloped under any other 
system of upbringing. It tells them that the small, intimate circle 
of the family, guarding as it does such manifold and deep feel- 
ings, affords to human personality a development far richer and 
far more secure than the best conceivable institution could pos- 
sibly give. 

All this is not to say, however, that every home is a good 
home. It cannot be assumed that a home, by the mere fact that 
it happens to be a home, will in some mysterious fashion prove 
itself an effective instrumentality for the proper training of chil- 
dren. It cannot be assumed that a home will produce satisfactory 
results in the field of child training irrespective of all effort or 
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ability on the part of the father and mother who preside over it 
or regardless of environmental influences that are brought to bear 
upon the impressionable personalities of the children who reside 
therein. It will do that only if the parents are prepared for their 
tasks of child training and if they faithfully fulfil their duties 
toward their little ones. In a word, it will do that only if the 
various influences that go to make up the home environment are 
reasonably favorable to the child’s wholesome development, that 
is, if the home is a good home. 


Factors Influencing Home Life 


A great variety of factors enter into the constitution of the 
child’s domestic world. Persons and things, material objects and 
personal attitudes, these and other things in varying degree con- 
tribute a share toward that environmental complex that we call 
home and exert an influence over the child’s growth and develop- 
ment. Thus the physical conditions of the home and its surround- 
ings contribute a share. Social influences, such as the relationships 
between the family members, play an important part. The amount - 
and kind of affection between family members exert a vital in- 
fluence. The presence or absence of a spirit of harmonious co- 
operation, of a feeling of security, of a sense of belonging also 
mean much. The attitudes of parents and even such minor matters 
as the tone of voice used by them in addressing the child are not 
without some effect. Some of these will be given attention in the 
remainder of this chapter. 


The Physical Environment 


The physical factor in the domestic milieu, though by no means 
the most important, should not be overlooked. There is no ques- 
tion that the character of our domestic life and the training of 
the child within the home world are influenced not a little by 
the houses in which we live and by the premises immediately sur- 
rounding them. The appearance of house and premises, the fur- 
nishings of the home, the number of rooms, the amount of space 
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in and outside of the household, the management of the domestic 
world, these and many other factors, while perhaps not so far- 
reaching in their effect upon the developing personality of a child 
as are some other influences that enter into the family environ- 
ment, are nevertheless sources of influence to be seriously reckoned 
with. Indeed, it has been well pointed out that there are tre- 
mendous social values in such minor factors as a garden, an attic 
where the family heirlooms are kept, a cellar perhaps equipped 
as a playroom, pantries, fences, a gate to swing on, a post to sit 
on, and roofs and verandas, to say nothing of more serious mat- 
ters such as size and number of rooms and their arrangement, or 
ventilation and water supply. All these play a part in the build- 
ing of the child’s world, his home. And they exert much influence 
over his development. 

It should be self-evident that the general appearance of the 
household and premises are matters of no small consequence to 
both child and adult. Even such factors as flowers, trees, and 
shrubs about the home answer useful purposes. When properly 
planned and cared for, the home premises add much to the com- 
fort and health, the pleasure and attractiveness of the household. 
They provide a cultural touch that is not without deep influence 
upon the lives of the family members. 

In better sections of the city parks may be close at hand, prov- 
ing a godsend to urban children. Still, even these can hardly 
take the place of the woods and meadows of the open country. 
It would be a good thing if every child could spend at least a 
part of each year in the country away from the congestion and 
artificiality of the city. It would be even a better thing if our 
whole population would spread out much more so that the year 
round both child and adult could be in closer contact with the 
freer and more natural environment of the countryside. 

It is among the urban poor that we find the physical environ- 
ment of the home at its worst. The description of the city given 
us by Archbishop John L. Spalding * shows the unfortunate effects 
most strikingly. What he wrote as long ago as 1880 still holds 
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good in very great part to-day. “It is in the squalid quarters of 
the poor,” he says, “that we should study the results and the 
influences of the city upon home life. There the home is not 
owned. It cannot be transmitted; it has no privacy; it has no 
mystery; it has no shame. It is a rented room in some promiscu- 
ous tenement; it is a shanty in some filthy street or alley. The 
good and the bad are huddled together; and the poisoned air 
does no sooner take the bloom from the cheek of childhood than 
the press of sin and misery withers the freshness of the heart. The 
children rush from the narrow quarters and stifling air into the 
street, and the gutters are their playgrounds. The sounds that 
greet their ears are the yells of the harpers of wares and the 
blasphemous and obscene oaths of the rabble. Through all the 
changing year they see only the dirty streets and the dingy houses. 
Spring and summer and autumn and winter, enacting, as they pass 
over the great world stage, the divine drama of God to soften and 
purify the human heart, come and go, and come again; but for 
these poor waifs no flowers bloom, no birds sing, no brook mur- 
murs in the glade with the sunfish playing in its rippling water. 
. . . The love of liberty which nature gives never springs within 
their breasts. They are born in prison and will wear the chain of 
servitude.” 

It is well to note in this connection that the zsthetic sense of 
children develops very early. Cameron’ points out that even 
from the beginning of the second year they take delight in 
beautiful things, in new clothes, in personal adornment of all 
sorts, and even show evident pleasure in new pictures and articles 
of beautification within the home. At a very early age, too, they 
have pronounced favorites in colors. On the other hand, even 
tiny children show dislike of dirt and all unpleasant things. Only 
children who are tired out by physical illness or by nervous ex- 
haustion will lie without protest in a dirty condition. There is 
small chance, however, to cultivate any sense of the beautiful in 
the slums of the modern city. 

Another important matter so far as the physical environment 
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of the home is concerned is the question of space. In fact, a 
sufficient amount of space in and about the home is an absolutely 
essential element in the child’s world. Without it his home would 
indeed be a dull place. Without adequate place for play, for in- 
stance, he would be constantly in the way. Without it he would be 
continually intruding upon the quiet and solitariness of grown- 
ups. He would have no place to romp and disport himself in all 
the free and innocent spirit of childhood and thereby give vent 
to his pent-up energy. And without these things home would be 
anything but what a child’s home should be. 

Proper management of the home world also exerts an influence 
upon the children within it. Efficiency and skill in management 
make for restful orderliness and a habit of cleanliness as well as 
a degree of freedom from overwork, fatigue, and worry which 
will result in an atmosphere most healthful to all the family mem- 
bers. “The factors that determine the management of a home,” as 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection ° 
pointed out, “are the facilities, the standards, and the methods of 
the home workers; and the type of management of a home is in 
turn responsible in no small measure for the development— 
physical, mental, intellectual, and spiritual—of the child. The 
method of management is a determining factor in the extent to 
which the activities and processes that take place in the home 
serve to develop desirable characteristics.” 

When the child is taught to help keep a reasonable measure of 
order within the domestic world and to live up to proper standards 
of cleanliness, these lessons will naturally stand him in good stead 
in later life. Such a child will appreciate the restfulness of an 
orderly home. Moreover, he will have a basis for a legitimate 
pride in his domestic world. 

In this connection it should be well to point out the value of 
the child’s having some possessions of his own and a place all his 
own in which to keep them. Where that is the case he can learn 
even in his earliest years to take part in keeping due order within 
the home. It will also provide early opportunity for the learning 
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of other valuable lessons, such as neatness, respect for property, 
and respect for the rights of others. Later on, as he begins to 
assist in daily household tasks, he will have these lessons further 
impressed upon him and in addition may also develop highly use- 
ful manual skills. 

Even the matter of home ownership deserves mention. When 
the family owns rather than rents its home, lessons such as those 
that result from a sense of the value of property or from a sense 
of responsibility are readily learned. Then, too, there is a feeling 
of security that goes with ownership and possession. Again, there 
are important social values, for instance, those flowing from the 
association of place, a matter so closely linked with ownership 
of the family dwelling place. One will usually look in vain in the 
rented home for the old familiar things that do so much to create 
a genuine home atmosphere and to foster an ideal family spirit. 
And yet these are factors that are very far-reaching in their in- 
fluence upon the personality of the growing child. 

In spite of the many advantages to the child’s development that 
result from a proper physical environment or home in which to 
live, a great number of our homes lack, as a matter of fact, even 
the features that are most essential. ‘Although the house and its 
surroundings,” says the report of the 1931 White House Confer- 
ence,® “are the chief environment of the child, scores of thou- 
sands of dwellings throughout the United States are below any 
reasonable standard and most of the remainder may well be im- 
proved so as to serve more fully the needs of the child in the main- 
tenance of health, protection of life, and moral growth.” 

While conditions are far from ideal in the country districts, 
the above condemnation of our housing situation is undoubtedly 
more applicable in the case of the city. It is in the latter rather 
than in the former that we find small and crowded quarters in- 
stead of spacious dwellings. It is there, too, that we find the un- 
attractive and dilapidated condition of the slum rather than the 
spacious yard and the inviting green of the countryside. There, too, 
flourish the apartment house and family hotel, the intrusion of 
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boarder and roomer rather than the single family castle and the 
privacy of genuine home life. 


The Economic Factor 


Naturally, the economic factor enters into many of the fore- 
going considerations. It has much to do, for instance, with the 
choice of a home. A poor income imposes limitations on the en- 
tire physical setting of the family environment. Insufficient in- 
come also creates an atmosphere of worry and insecurity in- 
stead of the calm and serenity, or the freedom from worry and 
anxiety so essential to a child. It creates a situation of tension 
and strain that the little one cannot help but sense and be in- 
fluenced by. 

However, there may be genuine values in the home in which 
some non-essentials must be sacrificed at times and in which 
force of circumstances naturally leads to the cultivation of a 
spirit of codperation, of self-reliance and resourcefulness, and of 
_ a willingness to do without. In the home in which there is an 
abundance of everything that the child craves, where every wish 
is fulfilled and every want satisfied, there is every danger that 
an unsocial and even a decidedly selfish child will be the result. 
Neither the extreme of wealth nor of poverty would seem to pro- 
vide ideal situations for growing children. 


Social Factors in the Home Environment 


More far-reaching in their influence over the little one than 
either the economic aspects of family life or the physical mélieu 
in which he lives are the social factors that enter into the con- 
stitution of the domestic environment. There are a great variety 
of these factors and they may vary from the wholly good to the 
positively bad. Outstanding among them are the members of the 
household group, brothers and sisters, perhaps guests or near-kin, 
in some cases servants and boarders, and above all, the parents, 
together with the various relationships, parental, fraternal, filial 
and others, that result. These provide opportunity for contact 
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with a variety of personalities, with individuals differing in age 
and type, in attitude and in outlook upon life. They provide the 
experience of living in a great variety of social situations. They 
enable the child to run the gamut of almost every experience which 
life offers. Just how, precisely, these experiences will influence 
the child will depend upon the types of relationships between the 
little one and the various family members and more particularly 
upon the amount and kind of affection that is brought to bear 
upon him in his domestic world. Affection plays a most prom- 
inent part in the creation of the social environment or the “atmos- 
phere”’ of the home. 


Parent-Child Relationships 


Altogether outstanding among what may be broadly called 
the social factors that enter into the constitution of the child’s 
world are his relationships with his parents. These are, perhaps, 
the factors which most constantly influence his growth and espe- 
cially his emotional development. Normally they begin at birth 
and should continue until the child has completely established his 
own independence. The feelings and attitudes which usually 
result from these contacts will hardly develop in fullest measure 
in later years if they have been absent from the child’s early life. 

Naturally only a father and mother can supply the intangible 
sentiments that make the home a home. Studies of children reared 
in institutions show the utter need of parental contact. Their 
emotional life is usually warped from normalcy in a number of 
different ways. Even their physical well-being has been shown 
_ to be affected by the presence or absence of parental contacts. 
As has been pointed out repeatedly, a convalescing child, for ex- 
ample, will do better at home where he can be mothered than 
in an institution which may be equipped to give him even the best 
of routine care. , 

It must be noted, however, that contacts with both parents are 
essential. The half-orphan may suffer just as certainly as the 
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child who is deprived of both a father and a mother. The re- 
sponses of the child are conditioned somewhat differently to the 
father and the mother. Consequently, the lack of contact with 
either is likely to bring about a one-sided development of his emo- 
tional reactions. If a normal home environment is to be created 
for the child, both parents must play a definite rdle within the 
family circle. 

The mother, it is true, is commonly the great central source of 
influence within the domestic world, particularly during the 
earliest years of the child’s life. Because of the close relationship 
between the mother and child due to the almost continuous atten- 
tion of the former to the latter, the affection of the two has con- 
stant opportunity for full play and development. As a result, there 
develops between them a spirit of union that not only binds them 
together but also fills the child’s mind with trust, confidence, and 
respect. Through the mother’s tact and care his world becomes a 
refuge from the storms of life, a haven from which are driven all 
anxiety, doubt, and fear. It becomes a “source of a thousand joys 
that are dear to affection and enduring springs of noble impulse 
later.” The mother’s influence may be an intangible thing and 
difficult to describe. But it is a very real thing and a matter of the 
utmost importance in the little one’s world. 

It is equally true, however, that the father’s relationship with 
the child is also a vital factor in home life. One can only expect 
an abnormal domestic environment for the family whose father 
finds his business or club so engrossing or his professional or 
social obligations so attractive that wife and children are denied 
the right of his fellowship. Moreover, the father who fails to 
share an interest in his children in their early years, thereby de- 
veloping a spirit of companionship with them, can hardly expect 
to win their full confidence in later years or exert over them the 
influence that he should. Lack of contact with the father may 
prove particularly unfortunate in the case of young boys who, 
because of his neglect, are left entirely dependent upon the 
mother or are left without parental guidance. 
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However, the mere fact of contact or relationship between 
parent and child is not in itself sufficient. That is true even though 
both parents make their influence felt. More than that, parent- 
child relationships may even influence a child harmfully instead 
of beneficially. Everything depends upon the type of relationship. 
If parental personalities, for example, are inadequate by virtue 
of some intellectual or other defect, or if their outlook on life is 
twisted and warped through emotional disturbances, one can 
hardly expect contact between them and their children to be 
wholly to the latter’s good. 


Parental Affection 


Of all the elements that go to make up the child’s world the 
most important is affection. No other single factor can do so 
much to enrich the little one’s personality. It is the first essential 
to the child’s world. Without it there is no genuine home atmos- 
phere. Without it the domestic environment cannot provide that 
feeling of security and confidence, that sense of fellowship and 
mutual sympathy which is so vital to the child’s proper develop- 
ment. Without it there is a void in his life which subsequent 
events cannot wholly fill. 

Here, however, as is the case with all the emotions, moderation 
must be the rule. While love is a normal emotional reaction that 
parents experience in relation to their children, there can be too 
little and too much of it. In either case it will defeat the purposes 
for which it is intended. Children react in various ways when 
their parents’ love for them is either too feeble or too powerful.~ 
Difficulties in this regard may result in emotional instability, in 
excessive shyness or excessive boldness, in feelings of inferiority 
or in feelings of superiority, in jealousy, a negativistic attitude, or 
in immoderate demands for attention. The particular reactions will 
depend upon the type of child in question. Thus when a child of a 
timid disposition or of a shut-in type of personality is denied a 
proper amount of parental affection, he will tend to brood quietly 
and to retire within a dream world created by his own imagina- 
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tion. A more forward or extrovert child, on the other hand, may 
try to forget the slights shown him by centering his attention 
upon greater external activity. Or again, he may develop a rebel- 
lious reaction to parental authority or even give himself over to 

delinquent ways in an effort to show his displeasure and dissatis- 

' faction. It is well to observe that estrangements in family life are 

“lisually characterized by lack of affection in the home environment. 
Its absence may also develop in the child, even in his early years, 
a spirit of antagonism that may color his whole emotional exist- 
ence. 

Not uncommon, too, are the parents who show their children 
an excessive amount of affection. Here, again, there are serious 
hazards. There is the danger, for instance, of encouraging the little 
one’s inborn selfishness by giving in to his whims in order to win 
his affection or to keep him quiet. Again, there is the danger of 
encouraging in him a hampering sense of dependency by too sym- 
pathetic an attitude on the part of the parents or by too great a 
solicitude for him. 

No one would question that sympathy is altogether necessary 
for a child. But it is no less true that too much sympathy can 
prove very harmful to him. Furfey ? has very vividly shown this 
danger by comparing the effect of sympathy with that of a 
drug. Both can be highly beneficial, but they are so only when 
administered in suitable quantities and under proper conditions. 
“When a patient,” he says, “is suffering excruciating agony, it 
is the part of a merciful and wise doctor to administer a drug 
which will ease the pain; but if the drug is given too often and 
without sufficient cause, it is easy for the patient to become de- 
pendent upon it and to develop into a slave of the drug habit. It 
is the same with sympathy. It makes bearable certain situations 
which would be almost too much for human nature, and in such 
cases it is a blessed relief which the mother will always be the 
first to give. But if it is employed too frequently, it is easy for the 
child to become a slave to it and to take a delight in seeking 
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sympathy during times of stress instead of facing the difficulty 
bravely by itself.” 

While parents, therefore, must show toward their children a 
reasonable amount of affection, they must not permit them to im- 
pose too much upon their sympathy. Moderation must be their 
guide. They must control their emotions for the sake of the little 
ones. 

Over-protection, or too great solicitude for their children, is a 
fault that is not altogether uncommon among parents to-day. 
Among the unfortunate results of such a faulty parental attitude 
is the fact that their little ones remain unduly dependent upon 
their parents, never learning to stand on their own feet or to face 
the realities of life. At first the child is totally dependent upon his 
parents, particularly so upon the mother. Gradually, however, he 
must be weaned away from this incapacitating dependency. That 
is, he must learn self-help, self-reliance. Unless this is done, he 
will be unfitted for his future life. In the world of reality outside 
his home he will meet hardships that will demand genuine courage 
and self-sacrifice and responsibilities that he will not be able to 
shift to the shoulders of parents or others. Time and again bar- 
riers will have to be crossed, obstacles surmounted, difficulties 
overcome, hardships endured. Sickness, failure, mistakes, and 
thwarted ambitions will have to be encountered and they cannot 
always be remedied. They have to be faced. They have to be 
manfully borne. 

It is natural for parents to get a certain pleasure and satisfaction 
out of their children’s dependence on them, but they must keep a 
proper perspective. They must realize that the children will 
eventually have to face life for themselves and that they will not 
be prepared to do so unless they have been gradually weaned 
from their earlier dependency and have learned to face the actuali- 
ties of life unflinchingly. Little by little must the child be taught 
to do things for himself, to care for his own belongings, to assume 
responsibility for his own protection and entertainment. In a word 
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he must stand on his own feet and face life by himself. If he is 
over-protected by his parents, he will not be prepared for this. 
He will have had insufficient opportunity to acquire the strength, 
courage, and fortitude which only struggle and effort can give. 

Needless to add, however, parents should give a child sufficient 
protection. In other words, there is question here again of modera- 
tion or of a reasonable solicitude. Parents, for instance, should 
protect him from harmful work and from sufferings and hardship 
that would prove detrimental to him. This is quite a different 
thing, however, from spoiling him by too much indulgence and 
over-solicitous care, by gratifying his every wish or by protecting 
him from all the unpleasant things of life. 


Emottonal Dependence 


Deserving of particular attention is the type of dependence 
commonly called fixation, that is, an emotional attachment in 
which the child’s personality becomes so intimately welded into 
the life of the parent through an immoderate affection that he 
finds it difficult to develop his own individual characteristics. 
Such a relationship keeps the child in an infantile state. It makes 
him incapable of growing up and developing his own personality. 

Fixation is a serious and not altogether uncommon form of 
self-love in which parents seek in their children an emotional 
satisfaction that is lacking in their own lives. It is undoubtedly 
found more frequently among mothers than among fathers and 
may arise from a variety of causes. Perhaps the marriage has 
been none too successful and the wife and mother tries to com- 
pensate by centering her attention upon her child and seeking in 
this relationship the emotional satisfaction that she craves but 
which is otherwise denied her. Again, adjustment between husband 
and wife may have been most satisfactory, but unfortunately 
death or some other cause separated them, and the mother seeks 
unduly in her child the comfort and satisfaction that is denied 
her through the loss of her husband. The father on his part may 
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block the transfer of affection from the mother to himself. He 
may be so stern and severe that the child fears rather than loves 
him. Or again, he may be so busy and so neglectful of his parental 
duties that the little one has no opportunity for normal associa- 
tion with him. So close may such attachment between parent and 
child become that neither can break the emotional bond and at- 
tain independence. 

Whatever the cause, the results are invariably unfortunate. 
They show themselves in warped and wasted lives. Yielding con- 
stantly to the warm, protective atmosphere which his emotional 
parent provides for him in the home, such a child is likely to grow 
up with the impression that the world owes him constant evi- 
dences of love and appreciation for which he need make no return. 
He will almost invariably develop an inferior type of personality. 
He will be without self-confidence, self-reliance, or feeling of se- 
curity. He will even find it impossible to transfer his affection to a 
life partner and set out upon the road of life with his mate, un- 
trammeled by other bonds of affection. 

It is easy to recognize in such an attachment a deep-seated 
selfishness on the part of the parent. He loves the child rather for 
his own good than for that of the little one himself. He seeks an 
emotional satisfaction at the expense of the child. Such an 
affection is quite the opposite of what the child needs and has a 
right to expect from his parent, an affection, namely, which is im- 
pregnated with a spirit of self-sacrifice for his own sake. It is 
such an unselfish love that will from the very nature of things 
prove a blessing to the one upon whom it is bestowed. 

Every child naturally passes through a series of definite stages. 
In the development of the emotions that cluster about life, his 
affection attaches itself to a number of individuals but shifts as 
to its focal point, or point of highest intensity, at different age 
periods. That is to say, there are natural changes in the child’s 
response to love. It is well for the parent to know what these 
changes are in order that he may assist the child in making the 
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transition from one stage to another, for if this is not done 
normally, the little one will not enjoy a wholesome emotional 
growth. And proper emotional development is no less essential to 
his well-being than is his normal physical or intellectual growth. 

Groves * has well described the various transfers that should 
take place in the affections of the child to those outside. Yet 
he speaks with caution, pointing out that the age limits that he 
speaks of are to be taken as suggestive rather than final. He 
finds some difference in this regard between boys and girls. The 
boy first centers his affection on the mother if the normal amount 
of affection has existed between the two. One has many occasions 
to see the devotion of the young child to his mother during the 
first eight years of his life and this affection is in most cases en- 
tirely normal. Affection may transfer to the teacher in cases where 
there is an identification of mother and teacher on the part of the 
child. Between the ages of five to eight, or even earlier, there is 
a gradual transfer of affection on the part of the boy from the 
mother as the central point to the father. At twelve, or near that 
age, the child’s interest transfers to the gang and his emotional 
life is largely bound up in gang affairs. His affections are more 
nearly involved in the concerns of the gang or in some outstand- 
ing member of the gang than they are in any of the home indi- 
viduals. Between fourteen and eighteen there may be a prolonga- 
tion of this stage with some older hero as the central point, but 
during this period interest in girls is developing. By eighteen there 
should be a complete transfer to individuals of the opposite sex. 

The emotional maturing of girls takes much the same line of 
development as does that of boys. There is a slight difference in 
ages at which the transfer of affection is expected to occur except 
in the case of self-love. The mother occupies the first place until 
approximately six years of age, the father from six to nine or 
ten, school mates from this time to fourteen or fifteen. There is 
a return for a brief period to the father, and from this period 
on the affection is for individuals of the opposite sex terminating 
in affection for the life mate. 
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Other Hazards of the Parent-Child Relationship 


There are many other ways in which parents in their relation- 
ships with their children in the home world may prove a detriment 
rather than a benefit to them. There is the case, for instance, so 
often cited by the modern psychologist, of the parent who drives 
his child beyond his native ability in his effort to have him suc- 
ceed. This is in reality nothing but the result of an overweening 
ambition on the part of the parent and may prove harmful to 
the child in various ways. In the last analysis it is again based 
on selfishness. It is in reality a desire on the part of the parent 
for glory and distinction through his child. Though perhaps un- 
conscious on the part of many parents, it is nevertheless unfor- 
tunate in its results in the case of the child. To refuse recog- 
nition of the little one’s inherent limitations is simply to drive him 
to failure. In spite of all his efforts he will remain incapable of 
meeting the expectations of his parent. And nothing fails like 
failure. A feeling of discouragement will ultimately result that will 
keep him from attaining even the measure of success that would 
otherwise have been his. 

This is not said, of course, to condemn a wholesome interest on 
the part of parents in their children and in their successes. For 
parents to encourage their little ones to make the most of what 
talents they have is entirely in place. Moreover, they have a right 
to enjoy their children and to celebrate their successes. Nor is any 
fault to be found with the parents who take a legitimate pride 
in seeing their children enjoy opportunities and attain successes 
which were denied themselves. Indeed, it is altogether praise- 
worthy for parents to wish their children to succeed. They should 
encourage them to do so. This, however, is quite a different thing 
from driving them beyond their capacity merely to satisfy their 
own selfish ambition. “It is not the particular wish to see the 
child succeed that is dangerous or harmful,” says Sayles in her 
volume, The Problem Child at Home. “Often the very wish for 
success and faith that it will come is the motive which produces 
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it for the child. Trouble arises when the parental wish becomes 
selfish, when the major drive behind the wish is gratification of 
the parental ego or a desire to live again one’s own life through 
the child’s. Parents rob the child of his individuality and force 
the development of interests that are not native or dwarf capaci- 
ties that should be dominant.” 

Another way in which a parent may prove a detriment to his 
child and even rob him of his individuality is by forcing him to a 
particular position or calling, irrespective of his interests or in- 
clinations. Perhaps it is a profession to which members of the 
family have traditionally belonged or perhaps one to which the 
parent himself had unsuccessfully aspired in his younger years. 
In any case there is present here again an element of selfishness. 

he wishes of the parent are given first place; those of the child 
are secondary. There is an attempt to live again his own life 
through his child and to do so at the latter’s expense. 

There are many other hazards arising out of the relationship of 
parent and child within the home. Some of these are due, for in- 
stance, to the number of children in the home or to their re- 
spective positions within the family circle, others, again, to differ- 
ences in age, ability, attractiveness, and the like. There is, for in- 
stance, the danger of heaping too much care and attention upon 
an only child, thereby spoiling him. Parents of an only child often 
find it very difficult to deny his whims or to discipline him for 
undesirable conduct. There is also more danger of an unwhole- 
some emotional attraction developing between them and the child 
where there is only one child in the family than where there are 
several children. Again, there is the danger of showing favoritism 
to the oldest or youngest child, or perhaps to one whose natural 
qualifications make him more attractive than the others while 
the middle children or less favored ones are permitted to slip into 
the background and to suffer from lack of attention and affec- 
tion. Instances are not unknown in which one child in the family 
has constantly basked in the sunshine of a mother’s solicitous care 
and tender affection while another, less attractive, has been en- 
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tirely neglected or even subjected to constant reproaches. Differ- 
ences in ability, or even in appearance, may lead parents to give 
a different amount of attention and care to children. Favoritism 
may also show itself in the home in which there is only one boy 
and several girls or, vice versa, one girl and several boys. 

In all these cases there is not only the danger of a too close 
and incapacitating emotional relationship between the parent and 
the child, but also of other harmful effects both in the case of the 
favored child and in the case of the neglected one. The little 
one to whom favoritism is shown is only too likely to develop an 
unwarranted sense of superiority, to become conceited, intolerant, 
domineering. The neglected child, on the other hand, is likely to 
be characterized by a sense of inferiority and to become bitter, 
jealous, and resentful. All favoritism should be eliminated from 
the child’s world. While parents may not be able to experience 
the same feeling of affection for all their children, they can at 
least show them the same reasonable amount of respect and con- 
sideration. Regardless of differences in ability or in sex, there 
should be no obvious favorites in the family. 

In the case of the oldest child in the home, instead of an un- 
due favoritism on the part of the parents, one not infrequently 
finds an entirely different attitude, one, namely, of looking upon 
the child as a substitute parent and of placing upon him respon- 
sibilities that are too much for him. The effects here may be just 
as harmful as they are in the case in which, because of favoritism, 
he is denied the opportunity to carry a normal burden of respon- 
sibility. 


Detrimental Changes in the Child’s Environment 


Even assuming that the home into which a child has been born 
has proved reasonably satisfactory and that suitable adjustments 
between parent and child have been effected, a great number of 
situations detrimental to the little one may arise in course of time 
because of environmental changes within his domestic world. 
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Many possible factors may play a part in bringing about such 
changes. Not infrequently the child is harmfully affected thereby. 
Thus the little one may be influenced by such changes in the 
home as result from the coming of an additional child into the 
family, from the presence of sickness within the group, the rise 
or fall of family fortune, the death of a member of the family, 
in a word, from anything that increases worry or strain within 
the domestic world or affects the spirit of happiness in the home 
and the sense of security therein. 

Wolfe * has well shown how the first child is often affected as 
a second one comes into the family group. “When the second 
child comes, the first takes a marginal place because there is a 
vast difference between being the first, second, middle, or last 
child. The first is moved from the center of the developing com- 
posite stage and picture of home life which has been his center 
of the world. He faces the changes in the physical attention, 
proximity, and emotional attitudes of his parents and even the 
latest member of the family. The new relationship changes all 
his former ones. The first child is held to the center of the stage 
by emotional attachments, even though physically and by the 
new relationship he is forced to move out. The divided tone of 
parents makes a modification of their attitude toward both of 
the children. Resentment and inferiority begin to affect the first 
child and his first antisocial feelings to antagonize the normal 
setup of the environment begin to afflict him. He develops new 
tools with which to satisfy himself because of his present in- 
adequacy. And these are not of an adjusting character to the 
environment but rather to make it adjust to his new and ill 
feelings.” | 

One of the most common abnormal situations that develop 
within the child’s world, changing entirely the domestic atmos- 
phere and reacting unfavorably upon him, is sickness. This is 
particularly the case when the child himself is the one afflicted 
with illness. He may be influenced by the indisposition, the 

* Wolfe, John M., unpublished address. 
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change in feeling tone and the lack of response to life that re- 
sults from the sickness. But much more is he affected by the 
change of attitudes on the part of other members of the house- 
hold toward him. Quite a different type of relationship from that 
which existed before develops between himself and the other 
members of the family when he becomes seriously ill. Instead of 
being just one of the group, sharing both privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the home with brothers and sisters, his sickness sud- 
denly places him in an entirely different position. He becomes the 
center of the group, the object of concern of all. Every wish of 
his is gratified. The entire household revolves about him. Never 
before was he such a center of attraction. Never before was 
he in such a position of power and influence. And he is loath 
to give it up. 

A sick or convalescent child, of course, deserves special care 
and attention. But his sickness should not be made so attractive 
as to provide him with powerful motives not to get well. Nor 
should all rules and regulations be abandoned throughout his 
illness. There is perhaps more danger of spoiling a good disposition 
by letting a sick child do entirely as he pleases than of aggravat- 
ing his illness by insisting upon the observance of certain regula- 
tions within the home. Particularly as the little one’s condition 
improves must he be made gradually to take again his usual place 
in the home world. There will naturally be a conflict between his 
desire to get well and his desire to continue to indulge in the 
special privileges that his illness has brought him. But the parents 
must not give in. They must insist tactfully and firmly that the 
child gradually give up his privileged position and again face 
the duties of daily life. Otherwise there is grave danger that he 
will develop a very selfish spirit and grow up a dependent weak- 
ling, a spoiled individual. 

Many other situations, more or less temporary in nature, 
might arise in an otherwise well-ordered home and prove very 
detrimental to a child if the parent is not alert to the dangers 
that lurk therein. The parent’s task, that of constructing a child’s 
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world that will secure the latter’s normal growth and wholesome 
development, is indeed a difficult one. Yet at the same time it is a 
very satisfying one. If the little one is assured a normal childhood 
in the wholesome atmosphere of a well-regulated domestic world, 
he will undoubtedly be a joy to the parent in his childhood days 
and an honor to him in his later life. 
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Discussion Topics 


. Name other influences in the child’s domestic world that might 


affect his development. 


. Show specific ways in which poor example on the part of the 


parent might prove detrimental to a child. 


. What effects might lack of harmony in the home have upon a child? . 
. Discuss the value of religious practices in the child’s domestic world. 
. Which plays the greater part in shaping a child’s personality, his 


heredity or his environment? 
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Chapter II 
THE CHILD’S PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


TRULY remarkable is the development of the unborn child. One 
may well marvel at the wondrous workmanship of nature as the 
tiny cell grows step by step within the womb of the mother until 
it is ready to emerge as a new-born child. Hardly less remark- 
able is the growth process after birth as the little one gradually 
advances from one stage of development to another. How different 
he will be at the age of six from what he was at birth. What fur- 
ther changes will take place before he reaches adolescence. What 
other variations will be added before he stands ready to face the 
world in the full vigor of manhood or womanhood. 

And yet there may be many a serious slip between the first cry 
at birth, or even before, and the final stage of development of 
the individual’s physical mechanism. Nature may fail us in many 
different ways. Progress in growth may be abnormal. Defects of 
the senses and of various organs of the body may show themselves. 
Diseases of many different kinds may rack the body and ruin the 
health of the individual. 

These are matters of much concern to the parent who, after 
all, is the one primarily accountable for the physical well-being 
of his offspring. Fully aware of the fact that the future happiness 
and success of his little ones will depend in no small measure upon 
their wholesome physical development, he will eagerly make the 
most of the possibilities that are at hand to aid nature and to 
prevent in his children the unfortunate results that would un- 
doubtedly follow in the wake of neglect. He should be greatly 
aided in his efforts by a knowledge of the following: the chief 
norms of growth, the main factors that contribute to normal de- 
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velopment, the outstanding defects and diseases that may show 
themselves in the young child, and the proper measures that make 
for their cure or prevention. 


Norms of Physical Growth 
Growth in Weight and Height 


The most obvious difference between the infant and the adult is 
that of size. New-born babes commonly range in weight from 
about seven to seven and a half pounds. There are, however, not 
a few exceptions to this general rule of weight, some children 
weighing only five or six pounds and even less at birth, and others 
as much as nine or ten pounds and more. Those noticeably under 
normal weight do not survive as readily as the others. During the 
first week the infant loses about six ounces, but by the time he 
is ten or fifteen days old this loss has been made good and a rapid 
increase in weight follows thereafter. 

The first months are the time of the child’s most rapid growth. 
By the time the infant is four or five months old he will already 
have doubled his weight. During the second half of the first year 
there is a slight slowing down in weight gain. By the time he is 
one year old he will weigh about twenty-one pounds, that is, 
three times his weight at birth. It is perhaps of greater importance 
that the child gain steadily than that he reach average weight at 
any particular time. A fair gain per week for the child through- 
out the first year is four ounces. From his first to his sixth birth- 
day he will gain about five pounds a year. There is, of course, 
some variation depending largely on the height of a particular 
child. 


Muscular Growth 


The muscles do not grow as rapidly as the rest of the body 
during infancy. They make up only about one fourth of the 
weight of the baby during the first year. Their growth, however, 
increases with the child’s activity, and by the time he is eleven 
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or twelve years of age they make up about two fifths of the body 
weight. In the new-born the muscles of the head and trunk form 

‘over forty per cent of the total weight of the muscles, whereas at 
maturity they form only from twenty-five to thirty per cent, the 
muscles of the extremities accounting for the difference. 


Height 


At birth the average baby measures from twenty to twenty-one 
inches in length. Growth in height is rapid in the early years but 
is not as striking as growth in weight. While the infant doubles 
in weight in less than a half year, he does not double his height 
until he is four years old. At maturity he is only about three and 
one-half times his length at birth. 

There is considerable variation in height of children, depend- 
ing on type, whether tall and thin or short and stocky. This varia- 
tion shows itself already in the first months of life, some children 
growing only two and one-half inches during the first four months, 
others as much as three and one-half inches. As a rule, the one- 
year-old boy or girl will measure from twenty-five to thirty-five 
inches in height; the two-year-old may measure twenty-eight to 
forty inches; the three-year-old, thirty-one to forty-four inches; 
the four-year-old, thirty-three to forty-seven inches; and the five- 
year-old, thirty-six to forty-nine inches. During the latter period 
of early childhood, that is, toward the age of three there is a 
marked change in the proportion of body measurement, the in- 
crease of measurement then being larger in the legs than in the 
trunk. 


Variations in Growth 


Of recent years it has been repeatedly pointed out that there 
are seasonal variations in the growth of children. This is true 
with regard to both height and weight, though in the former 
case they are more striking than in the latter. Quite commonly 
children gain more in height in late spring and summer than they 
do during other times. Apparently this is due to the character of 
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their food and the amount of sunshine received. Usually there is a 
greater exposure to sunlight and a change in diet to fresh vege- 
tables and fruits during this period of fastest growth. In fact, it 
has been noted that where there is little sunlight for children 
throughout the year and where there is little or no modification 
of the diet by seasonal foods, children fail to show this unusual 
growth. More attention will be given this matter of the relation 
of food and sunlight to normal growth later in this chapter. The 
fact that children add rather to height than to weight during this 
period of maximum growth may well be accounted for by reason 
of their greater activity at this time. 

As has also been indicated recently, there is even a slight daily 
cycle of growth. Individuals gain in weight by day and lose by 
night, while they lose height by day and regain it by night. The 
former is due to the fact that there is no food intake during the 
night, while there is a loss of water through the skin and lungs, 
the latter because of the settling of the plastic material between 
the spinal rings during the day, the body pressing down the spine 
and consequently becoming shorter. For accuracy’s sake, there- 
fore, height and weight measurements of a child should be taken 
at about the same time of day. 

There are also sex differences in rate of growth. Boys are usually 
slightly heavier than girls at birth. They are also commonly taller. 
They continue larger until about the tenth year, when the order 
is reversed for five or six years. Girls are further advanced 
physiologically at birth and reach complete physical development 
about two years earlier than boys. 

There are also many individual differences as well as sex differ- 
ences with regard to growth in children. In fact, no two children 
are exactly alike in growth, and this is true not only regarding 
physical growth but also regarding other phases of development. 


Bone Structure 


There are many ways in which the bony framework of the 
child differs from that of the mature adult. New bones are added 
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as the child grows and others are fused together. There is much 
change in the number, size, and composition of the individual 
bones as he advances in years. “In all,” says Scammon,? “some- 
thing over 800 ossification centers are formed in the human body, 
and of these slightly more than half appear after birth. . . . As 
the formation of new centers and the fusion of older ones proceed 
at unequal rates during the first two decades, the number of 
separate bone masses in the body varies from year to year dur- 
ing this period. . . . The number of bones in the average full- 
term new-born child is 270. This number is somewhat reduced 
in the first two or three years of life through the fusion of primary 
centers which were present before birth. From this time until 
puberty, however, the number increases steadily through the 
formation of epiphyses and the ossification of the bones in the 
hands and feet. In the fourteenth year there are about 350 sepa- 
rate bony masses in the body. After puberty the number of bones 
is again decreased rapidly until nearly the middle of the third 
decade, and then much more slowly. Often it is not until middle 
life that the number of bones is reduced to the quota of 206, gen- 
era'ly accepted as the normal number in the human body. . . .” 

The composition of the bones of the child is different from 
that of the adult. His bones are not completely calcified. As a 
rule, the younger the child the greater the amount of cartilage and 
fibrous tissue in his bony tissue. The collar bone or clavicle is the 
first bone to ossify. The child’s bones also still have an area of 
growth at the ends. This permits normal development even of 
the bones themselves, or of the organs which they enclose, for 
example, of the brain in the case of the skull. 

Due to the fact that the bones of the infant are soft, cartilag- 
inous, and unconnected, his skeleton is more flexible than that of 
the grown-up and also less liable to fractures or dislocations. The 
resulting softness, however, makes them more liable to deformity. 
The bones harden earlier in the case of girls than of boys. As 
will be seen later, the calcification of the bones of the child will 
depend in no small measure upon the kind of food that he eats. 
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Growth of Head and Brain 


In prenatal life the growth of the head is disproportionately 
large. The rapidity of growth of the head continues after birth, 
though in somewhat lesser degree. In the new-born infant the head 
forms about one fourth of the total height of the body; in the 
adult, it forms one seventh of the height. The top of the skull is 
larger than the base at birth, and the upper part of the child’s 
face is also more highly developed than the lower. The growth is 
most rapid, though not without some constant diminution of 
rapidity, up to about the eighteenth month. Thus the cranial 
capacity of the new-born, 400 c.c., has increased to 700 c.c. at six 
months, to 900 c.c. at twelve months, and to 950 c.c. at eighteen 
months. After this the growth still continues, but less rapidly. 

As the growth of the head slows up, other parts of the body 
develop increasingly fast—the arms, relatively small at birth, 
most rapidly, the trunk next in order of rapidity, and the legs and 
feet next. After a year or two the greatest growth takes place in 
the lower body and extremities, the legs and arms, the hands and 
feet showing the greatest growth. Thus there is really a certain 
order or gradation in growth in the child from head to foot. 

The brain of the child is at birth one half as large as it ever 
will be, and so rapid is its development in the next few years that 
by the age of five or six it is almost as large as it will be at 
maturity. In fact, the brain attains almost full proportions by 
the middle of the third year. 

Brain development, it is well to note, does not mean new cells 
but only new connections made between the old brain cells as 
the individual grows older. Consequently, in the matter of brain 
cells, there is the closest resemblance between child and adult. 

Commonly both skull and brain of the female are somewhat 
smaller than they are in the male. At birth the average weight of 
the brain is 370 gms. in the male and 350 in the female. In the 
grown-up it is 1400 and 1260 respectively. 

The bones of the skull are not firmly united to one another 
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in the infant as they are in the grown-up, but are loosely con- 
nected by membranous tissue. This allows for normal growth of 
the brain. There are two openings in the skull of the new-born. 
The larger or anterior fontanel is just above the forehead at the 
junction of the frontal and parietal bones. This soft spot in the 
child’s head closes over by the time he is one or, at the latest, one 
and a half years old. The smaller or posterior fontanel is back- 
ward to the middle line between the edges of the occipital and 
parietal bones. It is triangular in shape, and closes about the time 
the child is two months old.® 


Growth of the Teeth 


The development of the teeth begins at least six months before 
birth. The twenty “milk” teeth are completely formed under the 
gums and the permanent teeth are nearly formed high up in the 
jaws at the time of birth. Usually the first teeth to erupt are the 
lower central incisors. These put in their appearance during the 
early part of the second half year. Most children have six teeth 
when they are one year old, sixteen when they are two. All the 
temporary teeth are “cut” by the time the child has reached the 
age of two and one-half years. As their roots are absorbed into 
the tissue of the jaw, the permanent teeth erupt, the four first 
molars at six, eight incisors between six and eight years, eight 
bicuspids between ten and twelve, four canines from ten to 
twelve, four second molars from twelve to thirteen, and four wis- 
dom teeth from seventeen to twenty-five and even later. It is to be 
noted, however, that the eruption of both the temporary and 
permanent teeth is subject not only to considerable individual 
variation, but also to some racial variation. 


Motor Development 


The motor development of the child is most closely bound 
up with his whole physical development and more particularly 
with his muscular growth. Even from the earliest days of infancy 
a child shows a considerable amount of motor activity. At first, 
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however, it is highly uncodrdinated, consisting in almost ceaseless 
random movements throughout his waking hours. He squirms and 
wriggles when handled; he moves his arms and legs and clenches 
his fists. Often there is an accompaniment of lusty crying that 
gives his lungs not a little exercise. 

Perhaps the first coordinated act that the child learns is that of 
putting his fist into his mouth, an accomplishment that gives him 
not a little satisfaction and pleasure. Gradually other codrdinations 
follow, first of all, simple muscle codrdinations and then harmoni- 
ous adjustments of both muscles and senses. By the time he is 
three or four months old the little one will be able to push or pull 
his hands and feet with fair codrdination and considerable strength, 
and will be able to hold up his head without support. By eight 
months his muscular development will have increased enough to 
enable him to sit up without support. 

The period from nine to eighteen months is one of increasingly 
rapid facility in locomotion. It is the time during which the 
average child learns to creep, to climb, to walk, to pull himself up 
by chairs, and to control his body as a whole. Most children are 
able to creep and to pull themselves up to a standing position by 
the time of their first birthday. Some can even stand alone and a 
few walk at the age of one. The majority can walk by the time 
they are a year and a half old. 

From this time to about the third year of his life the little 
one is fittingly referred to as the toddler. At about three there is 
further increase in activity and he becomes known as the run- 
about. He chases around almost continuously and climbs and bal- 
ances himself with considerable dexterity and skill. At the age of 
four he is an excellent example of perpetual motion during his 
waking hours if he is a normal, healthy child. By the age of five 
he will have attained good muscular control and will be able to 
skip and dance and use his body with much cleverness and grace. 
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Development of the Senses 


The sense organs are fairly well developed at the time of the 
child’s birth, but they do not function efficiently during the first 
days and even weeks after birth. Development is very rapid, how- 
ever, and by the age of three all the little one’s senses are already 
about as sensitive to stimuli as they will ever be. 

Apparently the sense of touch is the most nearly perfect in func- 
tion at birth, and a wise nature has provided that the greatest 
sensitivity resides in the lips. A mere touch of the infant’s lips is 
sufficient to cause a reaction in the form of sucking, enabling 
him to take in the food upon which his continued existence is 
absolutely dependent. 

The ear drum is collapsed at birth, and hearing is not estab- 
lished until the middle ear is filled with air. This takes place as 
respiration becomes normal, usually not later than the end of 
the first day. 

The sense of sight remains imperfect for some months after 
birth. By the end of the third month, however, the child has 
learned in a fair measure to focus and codrdinate his eyes. Even 
at two months he may have learned to adjust and hold his eye 
muscles sufficiently to see large objects. By three months he is 
able to guide his hand with some degree of accuracy with his eye, 
and by the seventh or eighth month he has sufficient eye-hand 
coordination to see and pick up small objects. 

The two senses of smell and taste are also very imperfect for 
some time after birth. 

This imperfection of the child’s sense equipment in his early 
days is unquestionably a blessing to him since it serves to protect 
him against the many stimulations of the environment into which 
he is born. As the sensitivity of his senses develops, he must learn 
to control them effectively and to use them to best advantage for 
providing material for his growing intelligence. The efforts in- 
volved in this are extremely fatiguing to the infant, and care must 
be taken to protect him against undue strain and over-stimulation. 
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Other Differences between Infant and Adult 


The absolute weight of the heart in the new-born baby averages 
about twenty to twenty-five grams, or one twelfth of the weight 
of the adult’s organ. The arms are relatively shorter in the infant 
than in the grown-up. The complete circuit of blood is more rapid 
in the former than in the latter. The pulse beat and rate of respira- 
tion in the two are also noticeably different. The new-born in- 
fant’s pulse beat ranges from 120-140, more generally remaining 
about 134 throughout the first year. Then follows a gradual de- 
crease to ninety by the age of eight or nine years, and eventually 
to seventy, the normal rate for the adult. The respirations of the 
infant are from thirty to forty per minute as contrasted with 
eighteen to twenty in the mature individual. 

There is also a striking difference between infant and adult in 
ability to digest food and in stomach capacity. For some months 
the child’s diet must consist of liquid food and only after he is 
three or four years old will he be able to digest the usual family 
meal. At birth the infant’s stomach can hold only one ounce of 
food. At two weeks the capacity has grown to two ounces, and 
at four months to four ounces. By the time he is a year old the 
child’s stomach can hold nine ounces of food. 

Still another difference between the child and adult is that of 
area of skin. This is in children two to three times as great in 
proportion to bodily weight as it is in grown-ups. 


Factors Essential to Growth 


The normal physical development of the child depends on a 
number of different factors. Among these are the following: proper 
food and clothing, adequate air and sunshine, sufficient sleep and 
rest, congenial companionship and pleasant surroundings. Need- 
less to say, the child is quite incapable of making provision for 
these requirements himself. Hence it is the duty of the parents to 
provide them for him. If they neglect to do so, it is too much to 
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expect that the little one will develop normally and lay the right 
kind of a foundation for a future happy and wholesome life. 


The Child’s Diet 


Of the various factors essential to growth certainly of prime 
importance is the child’s diet.* It should be perfectly obvious 
from the rate at which the body grows that the nutritional de- 
mands must be adequately met if retardation of the bodily 
processes is to be offset. Furthermore, there is not only the con- 
sideration of the little one’s rapidly developing body, but also of 
his increasing energy development incident to crawling, walking, 
learning to use and control his senses, and playing for many 
hours daily. It has well been said that one year of good feeding 
at the beginning of life is of greater importance than ten after 
the age of forty. And indeed, upon the way the baby is fed dur- 
ing the first years of his life will depend in very great measure 
whether he will develop into a strong and healthy man or woman, 
or whether he will develop into a weak and sickly individual, a 
burden to himself and perhaps a drag upon society. The child’s 
diet, therefore, is a matter that cannot be left to chance. Rather 
must the parent look carefully to both quantity and quality of 
the food that the little one eats and do so with the particular 
needs of the child at various stages of life in mind. 

Perhaps this important topic can best be dealt with under the 
following general headings: the food factors essential to the 
child’s growth, the kinds of foods that supply the necessary ele- 
ments of growth, the foods suitable to the child at various stages 
of development, and the eating habits of the child. 


_ Food Factors Essential to Growth 


Proper amounts of the following food factors are called for if 
the little one is to enjoy normal growth and sound health, or if 
he is to grow up with well-formed bones, sound teeth, strong 
muscles, and with sufficient vitality and energy to ward off dis- 
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ease and to withstand the sicknesses which he may fail to escape. 

Starches and sugar (carbohydrates).—These supply energy for 
muscular activity and warm the body. They may also be stored 
as fats. 

Proteins.—These essential food principles repair worn out tissue 
and build new tissue. They also supply energy and warm the 
body. 

Fats.—Perhaps the chief value of these factors consists in fur- 
nishing a reserve of fuel for the body. However, fats also supply 
energy and build body fat. 

Minerals—The growing child also stands in need of certain 
minerals. He needs iron to help build red blood cells and calcium 
and phosphorus to help build bones and teeth. Iodine, too, is 
needed in the body for various purposes. 

Vitamins.—These are the chief factors controlling growth and 
health. They are called by the letters, A, B, C, and D. 

Water —Water is absolutely necessary for good health in chil- 
dren. It is an essential element in the digestive process and also 
forms a part of body tissues and of fluids such as blood and 
gastric juice. 


Foods Supplying the Elements Necessary for Growth 


The following are among the chief foods in which the above- 
mentioned factors are to be found and which must therefore be 
included in a properly balanced diet: 

Milk.—Milk contains proteins of the quality most essential to 
growth. It also contains fat and carbohydrates for energy. Further- 
more, it is a good source of calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin A. 
Hence it is a most essential part of every child’s diet. Indeed, it is 
the best single food for growing children. Yet it must be gradu- 
ally supplemented with other food, particularly such as will sup- 
ply iron and vitamins B, C, and especially D. 

Vegetables.—It has long been recognized that vegetables, par- 
ticularly green, leafy vegetables, have peculiar food values. The 
reason for this is found in the fact that they contain vitamins and 
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minerals. Spinach, Swiss chard, kale, beet and turnip greens are 
particularly rich in these. The same is true of cabbage and lettuce 
when dark green. Vegetables such as carrots, turnips, beets, and 
parsnips also contain vitamins and minerals in considerable 
quantity. It is well to note, however, that faulty cooking (for in- 
stance, too long heating) will destroy the vitamin and mineral 
content of vegetables. 

Fruits—Both raw and cooked fruits are also valuable in a 
child’s diet, because of their supply of vitamins and minerals. It 
is raw fruit, however, rather than the cooked product that supplies 
the important vitamin C element that is lacking in so many foods. 

Cereals and bread.—Both whole grain and refined grain cereals 
are valuable because of mineral and vitamin B content. The whole 
grain cereals, however, contain a greater amount of these elements 
than do the refined. The same is true of whole grain or dark 
colored bread as distinguished from refined grain or light colored. 

Meat and fish—Meat and fish have considerable food values 
because both supply proteins, vitamins, and minerals. — 

Eggs.—Eggs are rich in protein, vitamins, and iron. 

Cod-liver otl—This has come to be used considerably because 
it is very rich in vitamins A and D. 


Foods Suitable to the Child at Different Age Periods 


It is recognized, of course, that there are considerable differences 
between the food requirements of children and adults. Thus the 
child, for example, needs more liquid food than does the grown-up 
owing to the greater water content of his body. Obviously, too, 
he needs more easily digestible food than does the adult. More 
than that, he needs more growth food or, in other words, a much 
greater amount of protein proportionately than does the adult 
because it is on this element that he must depend primarily for 
the replacing of old tissue and for further increase in tissue. In 
fact, the food requirements of the child generally are greater than 
those of the grown-up. The latter only needs food to keep him 
warm and to supply him with energy, to maintain his body 
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processes and repair his worn out tissues. The former in addition 
to this needs food to build new tissues constantly as he increases 
in height and weight month by month. 

It is during the first year, however, more than at any other 
time that the food requirements of the child and adult differ. It is 
at that time, therefore, that the parent must use the most 
meticulous care in providing the infant with the quality and 
quantity of food that he needs. 

Unquestionably the best food for the little one at this time is 
milk. This is particularly the case because the protein of milk 
is easily digested. Mother’s milk is the natural food for infants. 
No other food has been found to combine the elements necessary 
to the growth of the little one, and not only does breast milk con- 
tain the right combination of food elements, but it also contains, 
as will be noted later, properties which help the baby resist dis- 
ease. Repeated studies have shown that both the morbidity and 
mortality rates are lower among breast-fed babies than among 
the artificially fed. It is highly important, therefore, that the 
mother nurse her child. Particularly during the first six, months 
of the child’s life there is no perfect substitute for breast-feeding. 
Hence no baby should be taken off the breast during this time 
except for a very good reason. After he is six months old, artificial 
feeding can be begun more safely, but it is best that the infant 
should be at least partially breast-fed until he is eight or nine 
months of age. Provided the infant gets enough breast milk and 
provided the mother’s hygiene and diet are good, the baby gets 
the necessary food elements for health and growth in the first 
months of life from it alone. The proviso concerning the mother’s 
diet is made because on that will depend whether or not her milk 
will be of proper quality. This fact that the qualitative adequacy 
of breast milk as a food depends in great measure on the nutritive 
condition of the lactating mother is well established to-day. Re- 
ferring to recent studies in this field, McCollum? states that: “A 
study of the data makes it apparent how dependent the nursing 
mother is on the character of her diet as regards the quality of 
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her milk which she will produce. When her diet contains proteins 
of high biological value, an abundance of vitamins, inorganic ele- 
ments in proper amounts, and a source of energy in the form of 
carbohydrates and fats, she produces a milk which will produce 
optimum gains in the weight of her young. In just so far as her 
diet falls short in containing these essentials will the quality of 
her milk be reduced. The nursing mother cannot, except in a very 
limited degree, put into her milk from her body reserves that which 
she does not receive in her food supply. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that the pregnant and nursing mother have 
a highly satisfactory diet in order that there shall be no shortage 
of the dietary essential in her milk supply.” 

There are, nevertheless, some elements necessary for the child’s 
growth that are scarce in milk. Consequently, as the child grows 
and becomes more active, the food value of the mother’s milk, even 
when supplemented by cow’s milk, is not adequate to meet the 
increased demands for the development of his body and of his 
energy output. Other foods to supply these elements must be added 
to the child’s diet. His body, as was noted, grows with great 
rapidity and if its nutritional demands are not adequately met, | 
retardation of the body processes will naturally result. The 
average mother’s milk unsupplemented by other food cannot pos- 
sibly meet the demands made by the tremendous growth of brain, 
skeleton, muscles, and organs throughout the first year. If normal 
growth is to be assured, therefore, suitable amounts of foods rich 
in calcium, phosphorus, and iron, as well as vitamins and carbo- 
hydrates in such form as can be utilized by the child’s digestive 
tract must be added. Among the foods that supply these par- 
ticular factors are: orange and tomato juice, cod-liver oil, vege- 
tables and fruits, cereals, egg yolk, and bread. 

Both tomato and orange juice contain vitamin C and, conse- 
quently, protect against latent scurvy and against retarded growth 
and interference with normal development and calcification of the 
teeth. Both also contain considerable amounts of vitamins A and 
B. Already by the time he is a month old may the child be given 
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strained orange and tomato juice, the former diluted with an 
equal amount of cold boiled water, the latter without water. At 
first a teaspoonful of orange juice can be given twice a day and 
then the amount gradually increased until by the end of the month 
a tablespoonful is given twice a day. Twice as much tomato juice 
can be given if it is used rather than the orange juice. 

Just as the aforementioned juices contain vitamin C and there- 
fore protect the little one against the deficiency disease of scurvy, 
so does cod-liver oil supply vitamin D, the factor that prevents 
rickets. It also supplies vitamin A. Cod-liver oil may be given the 
child as early as the end of the second week of his life. At first 
only a few drops should be given and then the amount gradually 
increased to a half-teaspoonful twice a day during the remainder 
of the first month and a full teaspoonful twice a day during the 
second month. It should be given throughout the first two years 
of the child’s life and even longer where he does not have much 
direct sunshine throughout the year. 

The first solid food, or near solid food, to be given the child is 
cereal. It is especially valuable for minerals and for vitamin B. 
Oatmeal and similar forms of cooked cereals may be given breast- 
fed babies by the fifth or sixth month. Naturally, the cereal must 
be well cooked and thin at the first. Otherwise the coarse particles 
become a source of disturbance to the delicate mucous membrane 
of the child’s intestines. The beginning should be made with a 
half-tablespoonful twice a day and then the amount gradually 
increased. 

In very small amount egg yolk can be given the infant in his 
fifth month. According to some pediatricians it is of particular 
value because it supplies iron. It also contains vitamins A and D. 

The next foods to be added to the child’s diet are various kinds 
of vegetables. These must, of course, be properly prepared for the 
child. They should be given to him mashed or strained or in soups. 
Green spinach is recognized as especially good for the little one. 
Other vegetables that may be served him are carrots, asparagus, 
string beans, green peas, etc. The beginning should be made with 
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a teaspoonful per day at least by the sixth month. This can 
gradually be increased up to six or seven tablespoonfuls by the 
end of the first year. Quite a number of other vegetables may be 
added by the time the child is a year old and a wide range of 
vegetables is to be recommended. They supply iron and also 
other minerals besides vitamins A and B. The minerals, it will 
be recalled, are needed by the body for its maintenance and the 
building of new tissues, while the vitamins are essential to further 
growth and development. 

Another highly important item for the child’s diet is fruit. 
Fruit juice and stewed fruit carefully mashed can be given in 
small quantities as early as the third or fourth month. The amount 
can be increased to three or four tablespoonfuls of stewed fruit 
by the end of the first year. Fruits are valuable in the child’s 
diet because of their vitamin and mineral content and because 
they contain cellulose and fruit sugars. Particularly do raw fruits, 
like raw vegetables, contain significant amounts of vitamin C. As 
in the case of vegetables so also in the case of fruits may this 
factor be lost through faulty cooking. 

Potatoes may also be added to the diet before the child is a year 
old. The little one may be given at least a small portion of these 
in his ninth or tenth month and he may have them every day at 
least by the time that he reaches the age of one year. Potatoes 
supply starch, minerals, and vitamin B. 

To sum up, the child should by the time he is one year old have 
been introduced to a varied diet of adult food consisting of cow’s 
milk, cereals, a variety of vegetables and fruits, eggs and potatoes, 
cod-liver oil, tomato and orange juice, and bread. 

Between the ages of one and two the protein in lean meats 
should be included in the child’s diet. At the beginning of the 
second year small servings of such tender meat as beef, chicken, 
lamb, or liver finely minced should be given him several times a 
week. Such fish as cod, haddock, and halibut may at times be 
served instead of meat. By the time he is eighteen months old the 
child may have meat or fish daily. Veal, ham, or pork properly 
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prepared and any kind of fresh fish may be given to the four- 
year-old. 

About the end of the second year the transition from a special 
diet to a general one should have been made. It should be noted, 
however, that the mineral and vitamin demands remain just as 
insistent throughout the whole of childhood as they were during 
the first year or two. Hence parents should continue to provide 
the foods that contain these elements. They should see to it that 
cooked cereal regularly forms a part of the little one’s breakfast. 
Milk must continue to form an important part of the diet, no less 
than a pint being given to him daily. A variety of vegetables are 
also good for children throughout the early years and, for that 
matter, throughout life. They should daily have one or more 
vegetables besides potatoes. One raw fruit should also be served 
to children every day, especially to those under two years of age. 
Citrus fruits contain most of vitamin C and should, therefore, be 
given regularly. Milk soup and thick vegetable soups are also 
particularly valuable, but many other kinds of soup usually con- 
tribute little essential food material. Pie and rich cake and stimu- 
lants such as tea and coffee should not be given to children. Nor 
are highly seasoned or spiced foods such as pickles, mustard, or 
catsup, good for them. Fats, too, should be given in only moderate 
amounts. Not more than thirty-five per cent of the child’s food 
should consist of fats and these should be easily digested ones. 


Eating Habits of the Child 


Scarcely less important than the food content of the child’s diet 
are his eating habits. Among the main considerations here are 
that the little one learn to take his food at regular intervals and 
that he learn to eat a variety of food. Certain difficulties will 
likely present themselves. There is, for instance, the non-hunger 
of children at meal time. Again there is their refusal to eat a new 
food. Even psychological causes may play a part in making it 
difficult for the parent to teach the little one good eating habits. 
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First of all the child should be taught to take his food at regular 
intervals. This makes for uniformity, a thing that is fundamental 
in all habit formation. Moreover, there appears to be a certain 
physiological rhythm for hunger and one cannot, therefore, ex- 
pect it to appear at ordered intervals, at one hour one day and 
at a different hour the next day. If a definite schedule is planned 
and adhered to during the first weeks after birth, the infant will 
awake at feeding time and sleep between times. With such a regu- 
lar routine well established in the days of infancy, it will be a 
comparatively simple matter to continue it in later days of child- 
hood. Of course, some temporary irregularity becomes necessary 
with the shift from four to three eating periods per day. Such a 
transition naturally involves some difference in the hour at which 
the meal is given and a longer interval between feedings. How- 
ever, as soon as the transition has been made, regularity should 
again be the order of the day. 

Even in the case of the older child irregularity should have no 
place. One heavy meal, for instance, may overtax the stomach, 
and it cannot make up for loss at another meal. Nor is it a matter 
to be entirely discounted that the parent as well as the child will 
be the gainer by the careful observance of a regular feeding time. 

In not a few instances the parent may find it a more difficult 
task to teach the child to eat a variety of foods than merely to 
learn what a properly balanced standard of diet for the child of 
various ages should be. Perhaps the average child would be satis- 
fied with such foods as milk and potatoes and, left to himself, 
would not eat the vegetables placed before him. However, the 
parent must teach him the habit of eating the latter also since they 
are highly essential to proper nourishment. This will present few 
difficulties in the case of the normal child who comes to the table 
with a healthy appetite. The task, however, may be quite a com- 
plex one if the child’s appetite is not good or if he suffers from 
non-hunger at meals. In such cases it will be necessary for the 
parent to discover the causes of the child’s finicky appetite in 
order that suitable remedies can be applied. 
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Among possible causes of poor appetite are the following: lack 
of suitable amounts of exercise, want of sleep, unfavorable 
physical condition, eating between meals, certain peculiarities of 
diet, and such psychological factors as the attitudes of parents 
or grown-ups. 

A certain amount of outdoor play and exercise seems to be 
essential to a normal, healthy appetite in a child. On the other 
hand, however, overexercise or overstimulation resulting in fatigue 
may also lead to non-hunger. Particularly in the case of the very 
active child is a rest period of a quarter to half an hour before 
meals advisable. 

Lack of sleep means a tired, irritable child. And only too fre- 
quently that disposes him to resist or refuse food even though 
it be his regular meal hour. 

‘The appetite of the child also depends on his general physical 
condition. The presence of a focal infection, for instance, such as 
that caused by bad tonsils, is very apt to affect a child’s appetite 
noticeably. The approach of one of the children’s diseases, as 
noted elsewhere, is also likely to be accompanied by loss of appe- 
tite. 

In not a few cases feeding between meals causes non-hunger at 
meal-time. In case a midmorning or midafternoon luncheon is 
given a child, it should be served at a regular hour, and if the 
child does not eat his meals well, the luncheons should be dis- 
continued entirely. In fact, it is commonly recognized to-day that 
three meals a day with perhaps fruit juices between are adequate 
for the average child. Eating at too frequent intervals means that 
the food does not have a chance to leave the child’s stomach 
before more is taken in. And a genuine appetite is hardly possible 
while some food is still undigested. 

Food must also be properly prepared for the child if it is to 
appeal to his appetite. A meal, for instance, that is made up en- 
tirely of dry and bulky material will involve much more effort 
for a child than a meal consisting of food that is less coarse and 
more varied in texture. Unless the child’s appetite is unusually 
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keen, he may consider the task involved in eating such a meal 
hardly worth the satisfaction he gets out of it. 

Among the psychological causes of non-hunger, or at any rate 
of resistance to food, is the fact that the child may be rewarded 
for his exhibitions of non-hunger. The little one likes to attract 
attention or to create excitement, and he will not be slow in 
learning that one way of doing this is to refuse a particular kind 
of food at table. If the mother becomes visibly perturbed about 
it, showing marked anxiety or discomfiture, the child readily gets 
a thrill out of it. Indeed, he may gladly forego his entire meal for 
the sake of staging a little side-show at table in which the main 
role will be his. It is important, then, that the parent take the 
matter of child feeding in a stoical or matter-of-fact way. Calm- 
ness and a casual attitude rather than excitement and anger are in 
order. The child must not be allowed to make himself the center 
of attraction at the family table. 

Unhappiness in a child is also a cause of non-hunger. This may 
be due to a great variety of causes such as faulty discipline as 
evidenced in overcontrol or nagging, emotional upsets on the part 
of parent or child, or a generally unpleasant home atmosphere 
resulting from unharmonious family relations. 

Another field in which the parent may meet with problems is 
the introduction of new foods. It is not uncommon for a child to 
refuse to eat a new food. Nor is it at all necessary that he eat it 
the first time it is placed before him. A bit may be served to him 
at the beginning of the meal without any particular urging that 
he eat it. After this is repeated several times, most children who 
come to the table hungry will begin.eating the new food. The 
matter is not so simple, however, in the more exceptional cases in 
which children insistently and even stubbornly refuse to eat foods 
that are essential to their proper health and development. The 
parent may have to take a very definite stand in such cases and 
refuse the child all other food, even his milk, until he eats that 
which is placed before him. The pangs of hunger will eventually 
assert themselves. Such seemingly harsh treatment is entirely 
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justified by the fact that the development of a sound body is so 
highly dependent upon a properly balanced diet. It will do the 
child no harm to go without any food whatever for a full day and 
even more, provided he has a sufficient quantity of water. 

There is no doubt that many difficulties regarding the intro- 
duction of new foods into the child’s diet could be forestalled by 
following the advice of nutrition specialists of acquainting the 
child with various flavors in the form of juices even before the 
solid foods that contain them can be given him. Where this is 
done, usually much of the resistance which accompanies the in- 
troduction of new foods fails to show itself because the child 
recognizes similarity in flavor even though the textures are dis- 
similar to those to which he has been accustomed. 

The proper attitude of adults at the family table will also do 
much to teach the child to like new foods. The little one is highly 
imitative, and if he notes that others greatly relish a certain dish, 
he is very likely to do the same. 

Other factors of growth besides those of diet will be given 
attention in the next chapter. 
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Chapter III ° 
THE CHILD’S PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT (Continued) 


THE first business of the little one is to grow. His growth re- 
quires, as we have seen, wholesome food. Moreover, it requires 
it in sufficient amounts. Both in quality and quantity must his 
food differ from that of the adult. 

But growth requires more than food. It requires, for example, 
sleep and exercise or, in other words, rest and activity. And 
herein, too, there is a difference between child and adult. The 
former needs more sleep than the latter and he needs exercise that 
is different both in kind and in degree from that of the grown-up. 


Sleep and Exercise 


Both rest and activity are important factors in growth. It is 
highly essential that a proper balance between the two be main- 
tained. 


Sleep 


Babies vary considerably in their need for sleep. It is even 
possible that in the case of children in one and the same family 
the amount of sleep necessary may be noticeably different. The 
average infant, however, will sleep about twenty-two hours dur- 
ing the first six or eight weeks of his life, the period when his 
growth is the most rapid. After this there is a fairly speedy 
decrease in the number of hours of sleep necessary. At six months 
the child sleeps from sixteen to eighteen hours; at one year, about 
fourteen hours. By the age of three another hour has been sub- 
tracted. Perhaps a fair standard for the child of ten or twelve 
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years is ten hours. Undoubtedly it is better to err on the side of 
excess in this matter than on the side of defect. In other words, 
more than adequate rest is better than overfatigue and nervous 
exhaustion caused by lack of it. 


Naps 


Throughout the first year, and even the first year and a half, 
the child should have both a morning and an afternoon nap. After 
that the morning nap may be given up, the child sleeping about 
eleven to twelve hours at night and two to three hours in the 
afternoon. By the age of three this afternoon nap has decreased 
to about one hour. This should be kept up until the child is 
about six years of age. Even if he does not actually sleep, the 
period of rest and relaxation will be good for him. Children be- 
tween one and six years of age are usually extremely active and 
would, consequently, become unduly tired if they had to go the 
entire day without some rest period. This would likely lead to 
irritability, to a complaining and whining attitude that might 
readily show itself permanently in the child’s personality. More 
than likely it would also affect his growth. 


Regularity 


Routine is as essential with regard to sleep as it is with regard 
to food. The child should take his daytime naps and should be put 
to bed in the evening with clocklike regularity. If a regular 
schedule is planned and consistently adhered to by the parent, 
there will be little difficulty. The average healthy child will then 
go to bed without complaint. If, however, the parents themselves 
are negligent about putting the child to bed at set times, they 
will likely be laying the foundation for much trouble for them- 
selves. The child will take advantage of the laxity and incon- 
sistency of such parents and satisfy his natural desire for attention 
by habitual wakefulness and fussiness at bed time. The same may 
result if parents rock or walk a baby to sleep. The proper pro- 
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cedure is to put the child to bed awake and let him go to sleep 
in his bed. 

Other causes of irregular or too little sleep besides the lack of 
a routine schedule and the child’s eagerness to dramatize himself 
are: digestive disturbances, diseases or difficulties of the respira- 
tory tract, too heavy or too light food before sleeping, fatigue 
and emotional upsets. These are all conducive to restlessness and 
to the postponement of the hour at which sleep occurs and conse- 
quently cause resistance to sleep. 

Bad traits can be prevented by routine regularity, but once they 
have developed, it takes genuine firmness on the part of the parent 
to correct them. Sick spells will, of course, break up routine 
schedules to some extent. Regularity should be reéstablished as 
speedily as possible afterwards. 


Exercise 


Healthful exercise is also necessary for normal physical de- 
velopment. It contributes to muscular growth and is, moreover, 
conducive to both good appetite and sound sleep, two factors 
which are of prime importance in the child’s physical development. 
Overstimulation, however, and overexercise must be guarded 
against. If the little one’s activity is carried to the point of fatigue 
where recuperation becomes difficult, it may lead to very detri- 
mental physical results. 

It is well to note that the exercise of the very young child must 
be quite different from that of the adult. What might require 
little or no exertion for an adult might involve strenuous effort on 
the part of a child. To stand, for instance, or to walk demands 
little effort of a grown-up, but it requires no little expenditure of 
energy on the part of a young child. 


Outdoor Life 


Another point deserving of special mention in this connection 
is the advisability of having the child spend as much of his time 
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and take as much of his exercise out of doors as the climate and 
the season of the year will permit. Fresh air and sunshine are 
highly invigorating to the little one. 

One of the publications of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau! offers the following practical points on the matter of 
outdoor life for the child. “When the baby is 2 weeks old put him 
out of doors for a short time—a half hour to an hour, every day 
that the weather is pleasant—increasing the time gradually until 
he is staying out most of the day. Hardly anything will do more 
to insure a healthy babyhood than outdoor life, and the result 
will well repay whatever trouble is necessary to give the baby this 
advantage. In winter, if the temperature falls below 15° F. the 
baby must not be outdoors unless he is in the sun. On sunny days 
he may be put out for several hours in the middle of the day in 
a sunny corner of the porch or yard, protected from the wind. The 
temperature in such a protected sunny corner will be found to be 
40° or 50° higher than in the shade; and if properly wrapped 
even a very small baby can go out of doors on every sunny day 
in winter. In summer the baby should be kept in the shade during 
the hottest part of the day. 

“Tf no porch or yard is available the baby should be placed 
in a wide-open sunny window for several hours every day in the 
middle of the day. The room should be well heated and the doors 
kept closed.” 


Sunshine 


That sunshine has certain health-giving properties has long 
been known but only recently has medical investigation shown 
its specific effect in the prevention and cure of rickets and its 
absolute indispensability for the normal growth of children. “Sun- 
light is necessary for the proper growth of a baby,” continues the 
publication quoted above. “The growth of a child’s bones is de- 
pendent not only upon the food that he eats but also upon the 
direct sunlight that he receives, for sunlight enables the body to 
utilize food. If the baby does not get enough direct sunlight and 
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cod-liver oil, his bones will not develop normally, his muscles 
will be flabby, and his skin will be pale.” 


Cod-Liver Oil 


It is not always possible to secure the maximum amount of 
sunshine required for the child’s well-being and proper growth, 
particularly during the winter months. At such times, cod-liver 
oil is a good sunshine substitute and should be given the little 
child regularly twice a day. In case a child has rickets, cod-liver 
oil plus sunlight will prove most effective. The reason for this has 
already been indicated, namely, the fact that it contains the two 
important vitamins, ‘Fat Soluble A,” a stimulator of growth, and 
‘‘D—the anti-rachitic vitamin.” Indeed, cod-liver oil seems to be 
practically the only source of the recently discovered vitamin D. 


The Child’s Health 


The ultimate goal of proper growth is good health. In other 
words, normal growth and sound health are most closely related. 
Hence it should not be surprising to find that whenever the or- 
dinary growth factors are missing either in sufficient quantity or 
in proper quality in a child, his physical health will also have 
been adversely affected. He may suffer from the so-called de- 
ficiency diseases. He may develop certain defects or deformities. 
He may be unduly susceptible to the communicable diseases. 

Of course, not all physical defects and poor health conditions 
result from a lack of normal growth factors. Other influences, such 
as germs, poisons, climatic conditions, and even heredity also 
play an important part. These latter will also be given attention 
here. They should be of vital interest to the parent who wishes to 
do the best by his children. 


The Deficiency Diseases 


This group of diseases, as the term “deficiency” implies, is di- 
rectly connected with the absence of proper growth factors. The 
group includes rickets, scurvy, and malnutrition. 
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Rickets—As already indicated, this disease is caused by a 
lack of vitamin D, a factor that is supplied by sunshine and cod- 
liver oil. It affects especially the bones and muscles and frequently 
results in deformities such as bowlegs. 

Scurvy.—This is a nutritional disease caused by lack of vitamin 
C in food. It prevents the child from gaining weight satisfactorily 
and tends to make him pale and irritable. Vitamin C is supplied by 
giving the child a proper amount of orange juice, lemon juice, or 
tomato juice. 

Malnutrition ——This term really does not refer to a specific 
disease. It means a general low condition of health and vitality. 
There are, of course, many degrees of malnourishment. In minor 
cases the child will only give the general impression that he is not 
up to par physically. In more serious cases he is usually charac- 
terized by thinness and lack of normal weight; by pale, waxlike 
skin; by blue circles or dark hollows under the eyes; by lack of 
muscular tone and of the energy and animal spirits natural to all 
healthy young people. Malnutrition is very widespread in this 
country, various studies warranting the conclusion that at least 
from one fourth to one third of the children are quite definitely 
undernourished. 

Among the chief causes of malnutrition are a diet that is inade- 
quate in kind or in amount, chronic fatigue resulting from lack of 
sleep or too strenuous exercise, and certain illnesses, such as en- 
larged or diseased tonsils and adenoids, decayed teeth, tuber- 
culosis, and syphilis. Adenoids and defective tonsils may cause 
malnutrition by making swallowing difficult so that the child will 
eat too little, or by harmful effects on the body resulting from the 
germs of diseased tonsils finding their way into the blood stream. 
Bad teeth may affect a child’s nutrition by impairing the chew- 
ing surfaces and so interfering with proper mastication of food, 
or again, by toxins, abscessed teeth becoming sources of infection. 
The toxins of tuberculosis are even more pernicious. Malnourish- 
ment is one of the chief symptoms of congenital syphilis. Where 
these diseases and defects exist even a child who has acquired 
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good habits with regard to sleep, food, and exercise will likely be 
undernourished, for his body will be torn down as rapidly as he 
tries to build it up. 

The effects of malnutrition on the child are many and varied. 
Harmful mental effects are seen, for instance, in the little one’s 
listlessness and lack of power of concentration. Among the com- 
moner physical effects are: stunted growth, nervous instability 
and consequent irritability, diminished energy and lowered re- 
sistance to disease. Particularly serious is the last mentioned of 
these. “One of the most serious results of malnutrition,” says 
Roberts,” “is increased susceptibility to disease and lack of re- 
sistance to it. If an infectious disease such as measles, whoop- 
ing cough, or scarlet fever attacks a neighborhood, the difference 
between the well-nourished and the malnourished child at once 
appears. The child in good physical condition may not escape 
the disease, but if he contracts it he has more vigor to with- 
stand the attack and his recovery is usually rapid. On the other 
hand, if a malnourished child contracts the disease, especially 
if he has bad teeth or diseased tonsils or adenoids, he prob- 
ably has a more serious case; and if he recovers, he does so with 
greater difficulty. A large proportion of mortality among children 
is due directly or indirectly to faulty nutrition. Scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and intestinal dis- 
eases claim most of their victims from those who are too poorly 
nourished to resist them.” 

There is also a very close relation between malnutrition and 
organic diseases of children. Even a lesion of the heart may be 
outgrown if good nutrition is constantly maintained. In the case 
of the malnourished child, such an organic defect would likely 
end fatally. 


The Communicable Diseases 


The communicable diseases are caused by germs which get into 
the human organism through the nose, throat, and lungs, or 
through the stomach and skin. A well-nourished child will be able 
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to withstand these diseases much better than will one who is sub- 
ject to the deficiency diseases. Nevertheless, he will still remain 
susceptible to them and will need to have recourse to the various 
preventive and curative measures that have been discovered if he 
is to safeguard himself against them. Immunization and isolation 
are the chief preventive measures. It is now definitely established 
that several of the communicable diseases can be entirely pre- 
vented by inoculation with a vaccine. Others can at least be modi- 
fied by this process. In the case of those infectious diseases for 
which prevention by inoculation with a protective substance has 
not yet been established, the most effective measure of control is 
quarantine or isolation. 

A brief review of the chief communicable diseases and particu- 
larly of the possibilities for prevention in each case should be of 
interest and of help to the parent. 

Diphtheria.—This is one of the more serious of the so-called 
children’s diseases and can be prevented by inoculating the indi- 
vidual with a substance known as toxin-antitoxin, or with toxoid. 
It was first noted that persons who were immune to diphtheria 
had in their blood a substance which counteracted the poisonous 
toxin produced by the diphtheria germs. This was called antitoxin, 
and the discovery led to the use of this substance in susceptible 
persons for the purpose of offsetting the toxin of diphtheria. By 
means of this procedure a temporary immunity from the disease 
was established. The next step was the development of toxin- 
antitoxin, a mixture which produced permanent immunity in suscep- 
tible persons without producing the disease. This mixture contained 
sufficient toxin to stimulate the body to produce antitoxin of its 
own and sufficient antitoxin to prevent harmful effects from the 
toxin. Inoculation with antitoxin consists in injecting the prepara- 
tion under the skin once a week until three doses are given. About 
eighty-five per cent are rendered immune by this process, but it 
takes three to six months for the immunity to develop. Ordinarily 
a child will feel little inconvenience or pain. In a few cases, how- 
ever, some fever and soreness of the arm may result. 
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The so-called Schick Test should be given a child six months 
after the last injection to see whether immunity has been estab- 
lished or not. This test consists in injecting into the skin of the 
individual a very small amount of toxin. If the skin becomes 
reddened and slightly swollen about the point of injection, the child 
is still susceptible to the disease. If these results do not follow, 
immunity has been established, or in other words, the inoculation 
has been effective. 

A still more recent development is the use of toxoid. This newer 
preparation is given in two injections three weeks apart. It renders 
ninety-eight per cent of the children immune and does so within 
two or three weeks. Young children experience no unpleasant re- 
actions from toxoid. Older children and adults occasionally do; 
consequently, in their case toxin-antitoxin should be used. Toxoid, 
like toxin-antitoxin, renders the individual permanently immune. 

Nearly all children between one and six years are very suscepti- 
ble to diphtheria. Hence everybody should be immunized against 
this disease during the second half of the first year of life. In case 
the Schick Test is negative, the injections should be repeated. 
Diphtheria has been practically wiped out of communities in 
which parents have been willing to give their children this protec- 
tion. This is no mean accomplishment, particularly in view of the 
fact that diphtheria is one of the most dangerous of the so-called 
children’s diseases. 

Smallpox.—Susceptibility to smallpox is universal. It can, how- 
ever, be prevented by immunization. Fortunately, the methods of 
vaccination against the disease to-day are simple and not produc- 
tive of the great amount of inflammation and swelling so common 
in the cases that “took” twenty and more years ago. It is both 
safe and advisable, therefore, to vaccinate every infant some time 
between his sixth and his twelfth month. Revaccination before 
entering school and during smallpox epidemics is highly com- 
mendable. If all in a given community took advantage of this 
protection, smallpox would soon be stamped out. 

Typhoid fever —This disease, too, can be prevented by a vac- 
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cine. It is particularly advisable to inoculate with the vaccine 
children living in communities in which typhoid is known to exist. 

Whooping cough.—There is a vaccine for inoculation against 
whooping cough. While it probably will not prevent the disease in 
children who have been exposed to it, this vaccine will make the 
disease less severe when it develops. In the case of a baby under 
one year, whooping cough is a serious disease; in fact, it is looked 
upon as one of the chief causes of death amongst children under 
one year. Those who survive the disease are left temporarily at 
least in a very debilitated condition. 

Scarlet fever —The procedure for giving the toxin-antitoxin in 
the case of this disease is essentially the same as in the case of 
diphtheria. There is a test known as the Dick Test to determine 
susceptibility to it. The preventive value of inoculation against 
scarlet fever is not yet very definitely established. This disease, 
too, is serious. It takes a toll of about 5,000 children annually in 
this country. In those who survive it often causes serious affections 
of the heart, kidneys, and ears. 

Measles.—Measles also takes a considerable death toll yearly. 
In some cases the after-effects are more serious than the disease 
itself. Inflammation of the middle ear and weak eyes not infre- 
quently follow in its wake, and even broncho-pneumonia and tu- 
berculosis may develop. There is every reason, then, to take the 
disease seriously and to use to best advantage the vaccine that has 
been developed to offset it. If a child is inoculated within the first 
four days after exposure to the disease, it may be prevented for 
the time being. If the exposure has been longer, the serum will still 
help to modify the disease. 

Infantile paralysis —The treatment and prevention of this very 
serious disease by means of a serum is still in the experimental 
stage. Recent findings, however, suggest that the convalescent 
serum is very valuable in prevention. 

Colds —The common cold is a communicable disease. A person 
with only a minor cold may infect a child and make him seriously 
ill. The breath carries a fine spray, which in the case of an indi- 
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vidual having a cold may be loaded with germs. These easily reach 
the child by the person’s speaking over him or breathing in his face. 
A baby is very likely to catch a cold if taken into a crowded place 
where there are some individuals with colds. The person with a 
heavy cold should remain at home. There is nothing that will cure a 
cold quicker, at the start, than one day in bed. This will at the same 
time safeguard others. Isolation rather than inoculation must be 
the watchword here. 

Overheated homes, too much clothing while in the house, and 
insufficient exercise in the open air are factors contributing to colds 
in children. A baby should not be overheated by wrapping him too 
warmly when he is taken outside. If he perspires too freely out- 
doors, he may be chilled when he comes indoors and his wraps are 
removed. A sufficient amount of outdoor life will tend to develop 
resistance against colds in children. 

Tuberculosis.—It is not generally recognized that tuberculosis 
ds a communicable rather than an inherited disease. Susceptibility 
to the disease, or lack of resistance against it, may, however, be 
‘jnherited. A tuberculous person may infect an infant through 
germs in the droplets of spray which he coughs or breathes out. A 
child may also catch the disease by drinking unboiled milk from 
tubercular cows. Needless to add, tuberculosis is a very serious dis- 
ease in a child. 

Congenital syphilis —In spite of the term “congenital,” this dis- 
ease is not inherited in the proper sense but is communicated to 
the child. It is in most cases a preventable disease. If a mother 
with syphilis is treated intensively throughout her pregnancy, her 
baby will probably not have congenital syphilis. However, if 
proper treatment is not given the mother, the child in practically 
all cases will be born either dead or seriously diseased. 

There is no serum, vaccine, or antitoxin for the treatment or 
prevention of German measles, chickenpox, mumps, meningitis, or 
septic sore throat. Isolation, that is, separation of sick and well, is 
particularly important in these cases. 
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Other Health Safeguards 


While immunization and isolation are outstanding among the 
measures for protecting the child against sicknesses, they are not 
the only means for doing so. The mother’s health, for instance, is 
not an unimportant factor in the child’s health. The importance of 
her being in good physical health during the period of gestation 
should be obvious from the fact that the unborn child receives his 
nourishment from her. Upon the mother’s health will also depend 
in great measure the quality of her milk during the nursing period, 
a matter which, in turn, will react upon the child. It is an estab- 
lished fact that in general breast-fed babies have much less diges- 
tive trouble than those who are artificially fed. There is a living 
something in the mother’s milk that helps the infant digest and 
assimilate the supplied food. It is also agreed by the medical pro- 
fession that this living something, acting as an antitoxin and a 
vaccine, protects the new-born babe against disease germs. 

Much can be done to prevent such serious diseases as dysentery 
and typhoid fever by boiling all food and water given to a baby. 
Again, proper sanitary measures can do much to prevent typhoid 
fever, undulant fever, tuberculosis, dysentery, and septic sore 
throat. These are very often spread through contaminated milk or 
water or through foods that are eaten raw. In time of epidemics 
all water should be boiled, and fruits which are eaten raw should 
be carefully washed in boiled water. 

The conscientious parent will naturally make the most of the 
information that is at hand to-day for the prevention of sickness 
in children. The attitude of the past that the child might as well 
be exposed to a disease because “‘he will get it anyway” is hardly 
excusable to-day. Even in case a disease cannot be altogether 
avoided there may be every reason to defer it to later years. As a 
general rule, the younger the child the more serious will be the 
effects of the disease. The baby under one year, for example, has 
noticeably lower resistance and much less power to throw off a 
disease than has a child of three or four years. 
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Common Signs of Iliness in Children 


In spite of all efforts on the part of the parent, the average child 
will not escape all illness. It is of importance, therefore, to recog- 
nize the common signs of sickness so that the diseases which will 
attack the child may be dealt with at the very outset and that 
scientific aid may be sought in the more serious cases. 

Prominent among the first signs of illness to show themselves in 
a child are the following: 

Refusal to eat —Refusal of food that the child has become ac- 
customed to is not infrequently the first sign of illness. It may be 
refused, for instance, because of pain in the throat. In any case in 
which refusal to take food is due to the onset of some illness, it is 
especially out of place to force a child to eat. Should it happen 
that the refusal to take food is only due to temporary fatigue, it 
will disappear with a good night’s rest. 

Irritability and drowsiness Unusual irritability or restlessness 
and drowsiness may also be signs of illness in a child. In case these 
are only the result of too much or too violent play or, in other 
words, of fatigue, they, too, will disappear with a good rest. The 
same is true of listlessness. 

Vomiting.—Parents often assume that vomiting is due to some- 
thing the child has eaten, whereas it is, as a matter of fact, one of 
the most common signs of the onset of an acute infection and may 
have no relation whatever to the food the child has taken. Vomit- 
ing may also result from temporary fatigue, but sudden or unusual 
vomiting is more likely to be a sign of a digestive disturbance or 
of some general infection. 

Fever—Fever is a symptom of disease. Signs of fever are a 
flushed face and hot skin. When these show themselves in a child, 
it is advisable to take his temperature. In the case of fever over 
100, especially if other disturbing symptoms are present, the child 
should have the attention of a physician. 

Rash.—Any breaking out of the child’s skin should be consid- 
ered a sign of illness. Not infrequently eruptions of the skin are 
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accompanied by fever and may be associated with such diseases as 
chickenpox or measles. 

Colds——Common colds begin in much the same way as do the 
other infectious diseases. Sneezing, running nose, redness of or dis- 
charge from the eyes, cough, and unusually rapid breathing may 
indicate either a common cold or the onset of a communicable dis- 
ease such as measles or whooping cough. The common cold in chil- 
dren may be followed by serious complications such as chronic 
running ear, mastoid trouble, or pneumonia. 

Hoarseness, cough, or sore throat.—These may be associated 
with a cold, with croup or some form of laryngitis. They may 
also be associated with diphtheria, a fact which should make even 
a slight hoarseness in a baby’s voice a matter of concern to the 
parent. 

Diarrhea is a sign of illness. It may mark the beginning either 
of a digestive upset or of any one of a number of infectious dis- 
eases. 

Other early signs of illness in a child are pain, convulsions, 
spasms, twitching of face or arms or legs, stiffness, and headaches. 

It should be a relatively simple matter for the informed mother 
who is with her child day by day to note the onset of an illness. 
As soon as she notices that the little one appears unusually irrita- 
ble, stimulated, or tired will she be on the alert to observe other 
symptoms of disease, and if she find it necessary to do so, will 
resolve her doubts by consulting a physician. In some cases she will 
be unable to judge precisely what ails the child because many 
early symptoms are common to various types of sicknesses. In 
doubtful cases she should hardly assume the responsibility of 
diagnosis. | 


Defects 


Defects and deformities also play a part in keeping a child 
from the full enjoyment of a normal, wholesome life. Hence the 
parent will also be interested in their prevention or correction. 
Among these weaknesses will be found, for example, defects of 
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the senses, particularly of sight and hearing, organic defects such 
as a bad heart or decayed teeth, and also a number of serious 
orthopedic diseases or physical deformities. 

Defective vision——Medical examinations have shown that a 
very considerable portion of our children of school age have eye 
trouble. For example, an extensive Eye Sight Conservation Survey ® 
including more than 800,000 children from various cities revealed 
that twenty-two per cent of them suffered from defects of vision, 
and that of the twenty-two per cent, only nine per cent were having 
their defects corrected by glasses. 

Defective eye sight is a serious matter. It calls for speedy and 
expert attention. If treatment is not provided in the early stages 
of development, the weakness is likely to go from bad to worse as 
the child advances in age. The parent should observe anything un- 
usual in the child’s eyes, such as squinting or nearsightedness evi- 
denced by holding his book too close, signs of disease, inflamed 
eyelids, frequent styes, or a discharge from the eyes. So, too, will 
he see to it that the child is protected from strong light or from 
overstrain due to prolonged attention to reading, moving pictures, 
etc. However, in so important a matter as poor eye sight the 
parent will not trust too much to his own limited ability. He will 
bring the matter to the attention of a competent oculist. All chil- 
dren should have their eyes examined by an eye specialist before 
they reach school age. 

Some children lose their vision entirely because of birth in- 
fection. This is only the more unfortunate because of the fact that 
it is so easily preventable. A solution of silver nitrate dropped into 
the little one’s eyes immediately after birth can offset this serious 
misfortune. In most States the law now demands that the physi- 
cian attending cases of child birth make use of this nitrate or other 
similar prophylactic solution. 

Hearing. —Defective hearing is another serious sense defect that 
is fairly common among small children. Various studies that have 
been made suggest that the hearing of almost one sixth of our 
school children is seriously defective. It is a weakness that is not 
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easily detected. Often children themselves are not aware of their 
affliction. Perhaps the most satisfactory test the parent has in this 
matter is to compare the child’s ability to hear the whispered voice 
of another child of his age. Should he have any reason to question 
the soundness of the child’s sense of hearing, the parent should 
bring the matter to the attention of an ear specialist. Early and 
expert examination of all children’s hearing is in every way to be 
commended. The Seashore Audiometer, a device for measuring 
defects of hearing, should now make such an examination a rela- 
tively simple matter. 

Naso-pharyngeal defects—-Examinations have also revealed 
that naso-pharyngeal defects, or weaknesses of the nose and 
throat, are very prevalent among children. Wood’s studies have 
shown that thirty to forty per cent of all school children have dis- 
eased tonsils and adenoids. Even in the case of preschool children 
are these particular defects common. In fact, some estimates sug- 
gest that as many as half of this group have either tonsilar trou- 
ble or adenoids. 

Perhaps the more common of these two defects are adenoids. 
Normally they are a growth from the back part of the throat where 
nose and throat join. It is only when they become diseased and 
grow large and inflamed that they obstruct the back part of the 
nose, blocking the passage to the throat and compelling the child 
to breathe through the mouth. “Where adenoids do exist,’”’ says 
Spencer,* “the air cannot pass freely through the nose to the 
lungs. Coming through the mouth it is colder and germ laden and 
there is a poorer supply of it. As closing the draft to a stove keeps 
the fire from burning, so an inadequate supply of air or oxygen 
to the lungs means incomplete burning or oxidation of food in the 
tissues. No matter how much wholesome food a child may eat, if 
he does not have enough oxygen to burn it, the food does little 
good.” 

With regard to tonsils, it may be well to note that our earlier 
enthusiasm for removing them for the cure of sundry disorders has 
abated not a little to-day. This is due to the fact that when the 
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benefits commonly ascribed to the removal of the tonsils were re- 
viewed in a large series of cases over a period of years with a 
similar large group for comparison, the results were not found to 
be so favorable as some had concluded from the hurried observa- 
tion of a few cases. Kaiser of Rochester, New York, found, for 
instance, in a group of young children who had undergone opera- 
tion for tonsilar trouble that ten per cent remained subject to re- 
peated attacks of sore throat, while in a controlled group, thirty- 
five per cent continued to have frequent sore throat. Enlarged 
glands on the neck, infection in the middle ear, and rheumatic 
disease were found less likely to occur in children after ton- 
silectomy. Bronchitis, pneumonia, and sinus infection, on the other 
hand, occurred more frequently in a group that had had their ton- 
sils and adenoids removed. Kaiser’s study also showed that the 
relationship of adenoids and tonsils to the common infectious 
diseases is not so easily demonstrated. 

Defective teeth.—Perhaps the commonest of ills is defective or 
carious teeth. Many studies of teeth of school children have been 
made and in some cases as high as ninety or even ninety-eight per 
cent have been found to need dental attention. Perhaps the main 
reason for this is that in the past attention has been given almost 
exclusively to the cleaning and repairing of the teeth and little or 
no emphasis has been placed upon growing strong teeth. The 
truth is that for sound teeth the first requirement is proper diet 
rather than dentist or tooth brush. 

A wholesome diet is no less essential for the development of 
sound teeth than it is for the normal growth of other parts of*the 
body. Milk, vegetables, whole grain cereal, and orange juice are 
particularly good for the teeth. They promote sound calcification 
because they are rich in calcium salts, minerals, and vitamins. 
Cod-liver oil also contains elements which will help build teeth 
of good quality. On the other hand, a diet consisting of too much 
sugar and starches will tend to prevent the growth of good teeth. 

Besides proper building material the teeth need adequate exer- 
cise. Unfortunately, our food to-day is usually so refined and soft- 
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ened that there are few things in our diet that demand strenuous 
mastication. Hence sufficient choice should be made of whole 
wheat bread or toast, as well as lettuce, celery, raw fruits and 
vegetables since these serve to induce thorough mastication. Par- 
ents will do well to give their children hard food to chew on in 
gradually increasing quantities from their ninth month on. This 
will have a beneficial effect on the growth of the jaws and on the 
nourishment of the teeth. 

It may also well be added that even the diet of the mother dur- 
ing the periods of gestation and nursing affects not a little the 
development of a child’s teeth. In other words, good teeth are de- 
termined in no small measure even before the child is born. Breast- 
fed babies, it is generally recognized, stand a better chance of hav- 
ing sound teeth than do the artificially fed. They have less illness, 
and illness affects soundness of teeth. Such children’s diseases as 
measles and scarlet fever may affect teeth unfavorably by leaving 
small imperfections in them even before they are erupted. 

While cleanliness alone does not produce good teeth, it comes 
next to diet in importance. It might be well to add that brushing 
and massaging the gums is as important as brushing the teeth. 
Unfortunately, there are still plenty of children who learn the 
value of the tooth brush in school but fail to put into practice in 
the home the theory that has been taught them in the classroom. 

Particularly in the case of the permanent teeth should there be 
frequent dental examinations so that small cavities may be found 
and filled early in order that extensive destruction of the teeth be 
avoided. In fact, the dentist should be consulted at least twice a 
year even though there are no cavities visible. The teeth should be 
cleaned by the dentist every six months. At least an occasional 
gum treatment is also in order. In the case of the grown-up, the 
dentist will also watch for abscesses and other abnormalities which 
may cause general debility or impair health. From the age of 
three, at least, this habit of going twice a year to the dentist 
should be a set rule for the child. The temporary as well as the 
permanent teeth should deserve careful attention. Decay and loss 
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of the baby teeth before they are pushed out by the erupting 
permanent teeth may result in uneven development of the latter 
and even in faulty development of the jaw. The deformities and 
the irregularity of the permanent teeth that result at times from 
the neglect of the baby teeth frequently require extensive cor- 
rective procedure later. 

Besides the aforementioned pharmaceutical defects, more seri- 
ous conditions are found in at least a limited number of children. 
Wood estimates, for instance, that about one and one-half to two 
per cent of our school children have organic heart disease, and 
about five per cent serious orthopedic disease. Of particular im- 
portance in this connection are the considerations that many 
physical defects show themselves very early in life, and that the 
earlier the discovery of the defective condition, the less diffi- 
cult the treatment and the more certain its beneficial results. 

Wholesome living, a contented and happy life, demand sound 
health and normal growth. The foundations for these must be 
laid in the early years, and the parent must be the supervisor of 
the work. The more he will know about the physical potentiali- 
ties of the child, the better will he be able to fulfil his task. One 
caution, however, should be in place; namely, he must avoid un- 
due solicitude. Exaggerated attention to a child’s physical well- 
being may readily prove harmful. It may lead him to complain 
merely to attract attention or to be babied. It may hamper his 
recovery in time of sickness. It may even keep him from develop- 
ing into a strong and healthy man or woman. 


Discussion Topics 


1. What is being done to control communicable disease in your com- 
munity? 

2. What serious results may follow from a common cold? 

3. What can the school do to promote sound health in children? 

4. What are some of the chief ways in which poor physical develop- 
ment may affect the mentai health of a child? 

5. Draw up ten or twelve short rules for child health. 
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Chapter IV 
LEARNING 


Necessity of Learning 


Many writers have noted the decided contrast that exists be- 
tween the very young infant and the very young animal of a 
lower species. The latter begins life without knowledge of or con- 
tact with its parents and without assistance it carries out suc- 
cessfully the various life functions. The former is helpless for 
months, and years pass before he can lead an existence really 
independent. Without help from others more mature than him- 
self, he would die. The young of the lower animal knows how to 
care for itself; the young infant has to learn how to live inde- 
pendently. 

Learning is absolutely necessary if the young human being is 
to continue his existence. By means of this process the infant ac- 
quires ability to cope with his environment, and power to adapt 
the environment to himself and himself to the environment so 
that his life goes on and his welfare increases. Learning of the 
right kind results in economy of time and effort, makes progress 
possible, furnishes aid in the control of conduct, and provides 
impetus for profitable activity. 


Meaning of Learning 


Learning is a process by which the individual acquires knowl- 
edge and skill, motives, likes and dislikes. Though this process 
has been studied extensively, much yet remains to be found out 
about it. Very often the acquisition of knowledge is explained as 
antithetical to the process of formation of skills; but upon care- 
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ful investigation it is found that many similarities between the 
two exist. In both cases learning takes place. 

In very early life the process of habit formation or acquisition 
of skills seems the more important form of learning; therefore 
it is to be investigated first. 


Basts of Habit 

The basis of habit is the native constitution of the infant. At 
birth the child has already developed several kinetic units; some 
children, at least, can follow a moving light with coordinated eye 
movements, some can grasp objects, some can suck. Whether 
certain actions possible at birth are native or acquired is still a 
matter for discussion. Some psychologists, e.g., Dunlap, maintain 
that some so-called native movements may have been learned 
before birth. Whether or not that is true is immaterial in the 
present discussion. The fact is that at birth the child has at his 
command certain codrdinated movements, kinetic units, with 
which he can build. For example, out of those mentioned above, 
following a moving object with codrdinated eye movements and 
grasping, there can be built up a kinetic melody of eye-hand- 
mouth coordination. The child can learn to grasp objects which 
he sees before him and bring these objects to his mouth. Only 
gradually does he acquire this new mode of activity, one that 
helps him to become independent of others. When that is ac- 
quired we say he has learned putting things into his mouth, an 
important step in learning how to feed himself. 


Meansng of Habit 


Various definitions of habit have been given; e.g., habit is 
said to be a tendency under given circumstances to act in fixed 
ways. A habit is a way of living that has been learned. Formerly 
psychologists emphasized the automatic nature of the habitual 
response and called attention to the inevitable following of a 
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certain response pattern on a certain stimulus pattern. Some 
writers make habitual action a purely stimulus-response type of 
action. At present the explanations of habit emphasize not so 
much the invariability of habitual response as the variability in 
both the stimulus and the reaction. That there is a certain degree 
of uniformity in habitual actions no one denies, but this is far 
from asserting that there is exact uniformity in all details. For 
example, a person forms the habit of tying his shoe-string in a 
certain fashion each morning. The fact is that the action of tying 
varies from time to time. Many of the actions are not of the un- 
changing response type of action. Habits are, however, modes of 
reacting to a situation which contains at least familiar elements 
in a way similar to that in which the individual has reacted to 
those elements before. 


Selection of Habits 


What habits are to be learned? Habits necessary for civilized 
life should be learned or made second nature as soon as possible. 
Many of these early acquired habits, such as regularity in eating 
and correct habits of sleeping, have to do with the physical life 
of the child; others pertain more to mental, emotional, and moral 
aspects of life, e.g., habits of consideration for others, of emo- 
tional stability, of doing for self. Besides such desirable habits, 
many may be inculcated which are injurious to the child. Habits 
of helplessness are easily formed if unwise mothers who want their 
children to remain dependent on them insist on doing everything 
for the children. Over-solicitous parents by magnifying minor ills 
of children so emphasize the physiological features of life that 
harmful habits ensue. Faulty eating habits often result from 
forced eating and coaxing or emotional scenes at meal-time. Chil- 
dren frequently imitate the defense mechanisms of adults, play 
for attention, demand their own way and get it through temper- 
tantrums, crying, pouting, and the like, and these actions become 
habitual to the detriment of the child. 
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Permanence of Habits 


The permanence of habit is only too well-known. The phrase 
second nature used in describing habit expresses the strength of 
the implanted tendency and the difficulty of eradicating it. The 
rooting-out of a habit is not an impossibility, but there are rela- 
tively few people with sufficient determination to eradicate a 
well-established habit. Hence the necessity of forming right habits 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

A person who has not for years performed, or even thought of, 
a one-time habitual act, and who finds himself in the environment 
in which he used to practise it may resume the practice of that 
act in almost its original form. The physical basis is lasting in 
proportion to the effectiveness with which the habit has been 
fixated. 

The danger in encouraging habit formation is that habituation 
may be carried to extremes so that the child becomes completely 
routinized and inflexible. If this happens, and he later suddenly 
finds himself in an entirely new situation, he is unable to make the 
necessary adjustment. A happy medium in which habitual activity 
and free adjustment are well balanced is best for him. 

Why are habits once acquired so difficult to eradicate? The 
old brain-path theory stated that each time an act was per- 
formed, as the stimulation made its way from the sense-organ 
through the central nervous system to the muscle of response, 
the path taken became more worn down so that further stimula- 
tion of the same nature naturally took the track made by the 
previous passages. This theory of habit formation has been dis- 
carded by Dunlap and others. Research workers under Lashley’s 
direction have proved experimentally that “there is no point-to- 
point correspondence between either native or learned responses 
and specific ‘neural pathways.’ ” Nevertheless neurones are neces- 
sary for the acquiring and the retaining of habits. The functioning 
of habits depends upon retention in the physical organism of the 
effects of specific purpose. 
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Transfer of Learning 


The ability to learn one item with less expenditure of effort 
because of previous learning of other items is said to be due to 
transfer of training. Those who advocate the study of the classics 
and of mathematics urge the advantage of learning these subjects 
because of their disciplinary value. Their arguments are based on 
the belief that transfer of training does occur to a large extent. 
Findings in all studies of this question of transfer agree that for 
similar types of learning under equivalent conditions for learning 
a second item is learned in less time than the first, but that 
transfer does not take place to any great extent in learning in 
general. The explanation of the transfer lies in the common ele- 
ments found in both items or, in some cases, in common methods 
of learning. For example, a thorough study of the grammar of the 
English language would make the study of Latin grammar some- 
what easier. : 


Value of Habits 


Little observation is necessary to convince a person of the 
value of habitual activity. If, when a person set out to dress, he 
had to learn how to perform each separate act as well as to learn 
their proper sequence, a very considerable portion of his day 
would be spent in this activity. Likewise, if the cook had not re- 
duced a large part of her art to habitual activity, little would be 
accomplished. Habits promote conservation of energy and time 
and free the attention for higher activities. 

To see the value of habits, if further evidence is needed, one 
could consider the patient suffering from apraxia, a pathological 
condition in which acquired habits are forgotten. Moore cites the 
case of a man who, afflicted with apraxia, took up the articles of 
clothing he was accustomed to wear, tried to put his trousers on 
upside down, etc. He had forgotten how to dress, he had lost the 
habit of dressing. 
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Time of Formation of Habits 


Just how early the process of formation of habits begins is 
not definitely ascertained. Johnson, relating the experiment by 
Marquis, tells of the forming of a habit, or more accurately, a con- 
ditioned reflex, within the first ten days after birth. Seven out of 
eight infants learned to make the sucking reactions when a buzzer 
was sounded. The sucking response originally was associated with 
the taking of food. 

How long the process of forming habits goes on has not been 
experimentally determined. It continues far into the adult years, 
perhaps it continues to the end of life. But the time best suited 
for building up the most desirable habits is undoubtedly early 
childhood. 

Though it is probably true that the adult because of his greater 
experience has more ability to learn than the child, the child may 
surpass him owing to the fact that he is not impeded by antago- 
nistic habits previously acquired nor by emotional tendencies 
such as the fear of being considered awkward. Besides this, 
the child has more spontaneity and more originality. The parents, 
therefore, who wish their child to take active part in and enjoy 
outdoor sports and such activities as dancing, singing, and others, 
will see to it that the children learn these early in life. 


Manner of Habit Formation 


Stimuli acting on the sense-organs of the very young infant 
bring about diffuse activity, throwing about of arms and legs, 
moving of the head, etc. No particular stimulus inevitably calls 
out the same specific result in every case as in the adult. A sound 
of one certain bell elicits from the adult the taking down of the 
telephone receiver, the sound of another bell calls forth the ad- 
mittance of a visitor, and so on. The infant does not differentiate 
sounds or, if he does, he has no definite response associated with 
the particular stimulus. 
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If the infant continued these diffuse movements, no productive 
activity would be forthcoming. But gradually he learns. All these 
movements he makes do not prove effective in helping him accom- 
plish what he wants. Therefore he eliminates the useless acts and 
repeats those necessary for his purpose. For example, when he 
first wants to secure a ball nearby, he bends his body, stretches 
forward his head and reaches out both arms for it. After more 
practice in reaching for objects, he puts out only one arm to take 
hold of the ball. He has eliminated several movements which he 
found to be of no advantage. 

The question arises for parents and educators: would there not 
be greater economy of time and effort if the adult would figure 
out the movements essential to the accomplishment of useful 
acts, just as efficiency experts do in factories, and put the child 
through these movements until the necessary habits are formed? 
That would, it seems, save the child much expenditure of effort 
and give time for the acquisition of other useful skills. 

If the purpose of the parent were to make the young child an 
efficient machine, the above method would perhaps be advisable. 
But the infant is not a machine and can never compete on equal 
terms with machines. If the parents want to help the child to 
develop himself to the utmost, they will assist him to learn ac- 
cording to the laws of the human mind, not according to the laws 
of machines. 

Though many of the movements made by the young child are 
not useful in securing the object, these superfluous actions serve 
useful purposes by contributing to his development. He wants a 
ball, he attempts to get it by moving several parts of his body, 
he observes that only one hand is necessary for securing it; 
therefore he concludes he will use only one hand. All this time he 
is learning to recognize his problem, to find means to solve it. 
This is valuable education for his future. Much of his life, if it 
is to be helpful to society, will be spent in finding problems and 
solutions for them. He, of course, is not consciously formulating 
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these steps in his mind. He may never study the psychology of the 
process, nevertheless he goes through the operations and thus 
helps to develop his powers. 

It is true that quicker and neater results could be secured if 
the parents as efficiency experts taught the child the most eco- 
nomical movements, but a sense of values will guide them to see 
that such a procedure would be short-sighted. Whatever time was 
gained would be of little worth compared with the loss to the 
child of physical and mental development. 


Role of the Parent in Habit Formation 


The child has to-form his own habits; parents help him ac- 
complish the process. First the parents decide what habits it is 
best for him to acquire. They desire, for instance, that he learn 
good table manners. They set the conditions in which he can 
observe others eating in accord with the prescriptions of table 
etiquette. They praise an elder brother for his table etiquette. The 
little one wants to be like the brother he loves or he wants some 
praise. When once the desire for the habit has been roused in the 
child, progress is assured. The child tries to hold his spoon as he 
sees the others holding theirs. His first attempts may be crude, 
but the parents praise him for success attained. Little by little 
he gains skill in the use of the spoon by eliminating useless move- 
ments. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the parents’ task is engen- 
dering in the child the desire to acquire the habit. But for some 
parents it seems to be extremely difficult to give the child free- 
dom and time to practise in order to develop the habit gradually. 
These parents are so anxious that he acquire the skill quickly 
that they interfere with the natural order of his selecting useful 
movements and leaving out accessory acts. Real growth and de- 
velopment are slow and parents who realize the value of real 
growth for the mental health of the child will let nature take its 
course. 
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Parents should provide the proper environment which will call 
forth the requisite acts. This is not difficult if parents themselves 
know what habits they want the child to form and if they already 
are adept in these habits. This environment is made up of persons 
and things. Persons, grown-ups as well as other children, stimu- 
late the child. Morgan tells of a mother who habitually forgot 
anything she did not want to do. Her young son often remained 
away from school, and when asked why, he replied that he had 
been reading and had forgotten about school. 

Things form a large part of the environment of the child. His 
toys should preferably be not ready made, nor even of the dis- 
sected kind, for with these he is more of a passive onlooker than 
a doer; but they should be things with which he can do some- 
thing, thus helping himself to habits of motor coordination as well 
as to habits of resourcefulness and invention, of trying to do and 
of courage to begin. 

But if parents are afraid he will hurt himself or dirty his 
clothes or mar some of the furniture, they rob him of his means 
of learning and perhaps of his mental health. They impress on 
him so effectively the necessity of caring for material things that 
he fears to displease them by possible injury to the furniture, and 
finally he succumbs to inactivity. 

To be learning in the best way he must be doing something he 
wants to do, something that appeals to his desires, something that 
brings satisfaction, and he must have freedom in the doing. He 
needs materials with which to work, simple and sufficient. 

There must be variety, too, in the environment provided by 
parents. The child cannot attend indefinitely to the same thing. 
He may sometimes keep repeating one activity for what seems a 
long time to the adult, but he must have other stimuli to turn to 
when he finally tires of that. 

Parents must realize the intimate relationship between phys- 
ical and mental activity and the necessity of the development of 
each for the proper growth of the other. Motor codrdination, e.g., 
in walking, seems largely physical. However, if a child is slow in 
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learning to walk, he cannot take part in games with other chil- 
dren of his age. He may feel himself inferior, may be left out of 
their plans and become a social misfit. His emotional life as a 
consequence may be disturbed, his mental development retarded. 

Another helpful element in the child’s environment is simple 
music to which he can keep time in his activities and to which 
he can listen when he is not physically active. Those who have 
seen the joy of children in the kindergarten orchestra, and who 
have watched the improvement in codrdination when practice 
with musical accompaniment is given, appreciate the value of 
music to the child. From arrhythmic body movements to rhythmic 
and gradually to an increasing sense of rhythm, the child pro- 
gresses to more complicated movement, such as dancing to music. 

Fortunately the activities necessary for the child’s well-being, 
those he must go through each day, e.g., dressing, eating, etc., 
provide variety and opportunity for interested use of his muscles 
and his mind. 

Johnson narrates an investigation of a child’s dressing activ- 
ities. Conditions that impeded the child were buttons too small 
for his fingers to manage, and the placing of these buttons in 
parts of the garments difficult for the child to reach. Wise parents 
who wish the child to learn to dress himself will have large but- 
tons on his clothes and will use loops instead of button holes, as 
these are easier for the child to manage. 

But it will take longer for the dressing if the child is to do 
some of it. If it were only a question of time, there might be 
some reason for the mother’s doing all the work. But besides the 
skill in motor activity which the little one is acquiring, he is also 
building up other valuable personality traits such as independence 
and perseverance. 


Rate of Learning a Skil 


One experiment in which children from the first to the sixth 
grade learned typewriting by the touch system showed that, when 
they practised ten minutes a day, there was rapid learning at 
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first, then a period of very little if any improvement. Some in- 
vestigators have found a second period of rapid improvement after 
the little-improvement period. Others again assert that the rate 
of learning is largely influenced by the material to be learned. 

The explanation usually given for the rapid learning at the 
beginning is the lively interest due to the novelty. After the new- 
ness has worn off and the interest consequently has decreased, the 
rate of improvement dwindles. 


Factors in Learning 


Some of the factors helpful in learning, namely, stimulation 
offered by persons and things in the child’s environment, have al- 
ready been noted in connection with the parents’ rdéle in guidance. 
Certain aspects of these factors and other additional points need 
more emphasis here. 


Motivation 


Some educators rate motivation as the most important factor 
in learning. Hardly any one will dispute its value. The intense 
desire really to want to learn something makes it so much easier 
to find out how to learn it and to take the means to acquire the 
knowledge. The reason for the ease of learning in this case is that 
all the powers of the individual are focused on the accomplish- 
ment of one end. The person who is being forced to learn con- 
trary to his own wishes presents an entirely different picture. 
Some of his energy may be going into rebelling against having to 
do what he does not want to do nor see any use in doing, some of 
it may be dissipating itself on any event or person passing, some 
little may be devoted to learning the required lesson. “If there 
weren’t any teachers you would never even have to think of 
studying,” one pupil said. With divided forces the results are 
bound to be poor. 

Various forms of motivation are available—success in accom- 
plishment, social approval and attention from others, rewards ex- 
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trinsic to the activity, either individual or group rivalry, failure, 
punishment, and many others. 

Unquestionably the healthiest and most effective motive is the 
joy that comes from successful accomplishment of the worthwhile 
self-chosen task. Social approval is desirable and motivates much 
activity; very often it is a powerful driving force. Rewards ex- 
trinsic to the activity, commonly used in school and business, 
work to a greater or less degree but are harmful in so far as they 
take interest away from the activity itself and prevent self- 
initiated response to environment. Some experiments in character 
education illustrate this effect quite clearly. Sometimes the offer of 
reward stimulates to short-lived improvement which is followed 
by poorer work. 

Rivalry may be either between two individuals or between 
groups or between an individual and his own past record. Indi- 
vidual rivalry is often a stronger motive force than group rivalry, 
but the effects vary from individual to individual. Some are stimu- 
lated to greater effort, others exert themselves less after they per- 
ceive the opposer is surpassing them. Some experiments prove 
that knowledge of progress motivates to increased endeavor. Some 
individuals of high intelligence are roused to action by failure, 
while others of low intelligence do better after some success. 

The task of the child must not be too easy for him, nor yet too. 
difficult. If it is too easy or too familiar, it offers no challenge 
to his mind; if the task is too difficult, he may not know how to 
approach or attack it and discouragement may follow. It requires 
careful planning on the part of the parents to see that the en- 
vironment offers tasks fitted to the child’s stage of development, 
viz., those just difficult enough to arouse in him a desire to con- 
quer the seeming obstacle and yet not so hard as to be beyond his 
powers. To find tasks just suited to his degree of development 
requires study but is worth the trouble involved because of the 
sense of accomplishment the child enjoys and the stimulus to fu- 
ture activity as well as the courage to attack the unknown. 

If the end to be attained by the activity is not clearly under- 
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stood, it does not promote learning. Children very often are re- 
quired to learn something for which they see no use. What they 
are doing they have some notion about, but to what end it is con- 
tributing or how it helps to accomplish that end they do not know. 
This reduction to the level of an automaton being put through a 
performance stultifies intelligence and thus prevents learning. On 
the other hand if the child knows definitely what he wants, he can 
plan to attain it. Should the one means he employs fail, he can 
find a substitute which does not embody the causes of failure he 
has found hindering his success in the first attempt. All this helps 
him learn to adapt means to ends and increases his flexibility and 
power to adjust to new circumstances as they arise. 

In our discussion of the guiding réles of parents, we have noted 
freedom, time, and material as factors in learning. Freedom to 
experiment, to try out one solution he thinks might be of advan- 
tage, to exercise his physical and mental powers so as to produce 
beneficial results that bring him joy; time in which to experiment, 
to make mistakes, to see errors, to find new ways of doing things; 
material sufficient to try over and over to secure the desired re- 
sult, not just one bit of paper or wood, the ruining of which forces 
him to stop activities—all these the learning child needs if there 
is to be real learning and not mere appearance of efficiency which 
so often satisfies uneducated educators. 

Any one who has seen a traditionally conducted classroom, in 
which more or less unwilling pupils who were being put through rou- 
tine tasks endured until the welcome dismissal bell rang, trans- 
formed into a place in which the same children initiated their own 
activities and found them so absorbing that they wanted to come 
to school on Saturday and stay late to finish, will readily under- 
stand the advantage of learning under favorable conditions of 
freedom, clear aims, and spontaneity. 


Methods in Learning 


To teach a child a certain way to do a thing, e.g., how to tie 
his shoe string, parents should not only show him how it is done 
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but they should have him perform it correctly as they instruct. 
The child should repeat the act several times immediately. This 
is far more effective than telling him one day what to do and put- 
ting off the doing for another day. 

When some skill is to be learned or some series is to be mem- 
orized, how long should children be required to practise it in 
one sitting? How long should elapse between that and the next 
practice period? Should the child go through the whole series each 
time he practises or should he learn one part thoroughly then 
another part? These are questions parents should ask. No general 
rule can be given to fit all cases because of the many factors in- 
volved. The age of the learner, the mental ability he possesses, 
the kind of material he is to memorize, and other factors, help to 
determine the answers to these questions. 

However, general recommendations are helpful. For the very 
young child the practice period should not be long. It is best that 
the parent watch for manifestations of interest and success in 
performance and that he use these to determine the length of the 
practice period rather than to try to settle a certain number of 
minutes of practice regardless of whether the child is a slow 
learner or a quick one and whether he wants to keep working 
at the task or not. 

The best distribution of practice periods is another matter that 
cannot be settled irrespective of the workers and the work. In 
general longer intervals between periods of practice have proved 
more advantageous than shorter, but the intervals must not be 
too long. 

The whole method rather than the part is preferable for some 
material. If the first stanza of a poem is memorized, then the 
second, and later the third, the next step is to go back to tie the 
parts together and in the connecting of the second stanza to the 
first an association between the last word in the first stanza and 
the first word in the first stanza has to be broken up. That 
waste could have been avoided if the poem had been learned as a 
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whole. However, if the matter to be memorized is too long, the 
whole method is not satisfactory. A modification of it has been 
found—namely, the division of the matter into units and the 
combination of the units as they are learned. If it is a question 
of a skill to be acquired, it seems better to practise the whole, 
e.g., to learn a whole composition to be played on the piano. This 
recommendation would not perhaps be as effective if the parts 
were similar. In that case the combining of each unit with the 
preceding unit as soon as the new unit is learned would be better. 


Hindrances to Learning 


Just as certain factors such as strong motivation, freedom to 
act, material in abundance, etc., aid learning, so likewise certain 
conditions prevent the acquisition of knowledge and skill. 

The inattention of the child who does not went to learn means 
failure. To prevent punishment he may let himself be put through 
an exercise with just as little effort as possible to himself and 
with great relief when it ends. But he is not learning the exercise 
he is practising; he is learning undesirable modes of behavior, 
mental and physical, and these are never the parents’ objectives. 

Too long a delay between stimulus and response or no response 
at all hinders efficient learning. Attention lapses if the interval be- 
tween stimulation and response is too protracted. Attention re- 
quires the whole organism to function as one when it is at its 
highest and the child cannot maintain this desire for any great 
length of time. If no response to stimuli is required, the child is 
deprived of the additional impression made by his response and 
the learning is less lasting. | 

Emotion, if excessive, may hinder learning. It is said of an 
exceedingly emotional person who cannot for the time being 
coordinate his muscles that he has ‘“‘gone to pieces.”’ Sometimes in 
learning, children’s emotions are so aroused as to interfere with 
learning. This occurs often in acquiring speech habits as will be 
noted later in the chapter. 
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Speech Habits 


To treat at length all the habits of body and mind a child 
should acquire would be impossible here. However, we shall dis- 
cuss one extremely important habit. For purposes of study, psy- 
chologists have analyzed the components of speech habits. The 
child has to learn not only to make both consonant and vowel 
sounds, but he must also learn to put those sounds together so 
that they form words. He must learn to pronounce the words cor- 
rectly, to connect those words with objects, activities, or ideas, 
etc., and then to build those words into sentences. All this he must 
do for himself. He must also learn to listen to other people’s 
speech, to recognize the words they say, and to recall the objects 
or acts these words stand for. Not only must he understand their 
speech, but he must also acquire the art of conversing with them, 
answering their questions, asking them questions, and acquiring 
information from them. ; 

All these habits he cannot acquire at once; each he must learn 
in the right sequence, and proficiency in those to be acquired 
later should not be expected or required in the early stages. 

The earliest step, of course, is vocalizing. The baby babbles and 
likes to babble. The parents should stimulate him to make sounds 
because the power to vocalize will be of distinct value when he 
begins forming words. If he babbles sufficiently, he will have made 
all the sounds needed for speech very early in life. He is not, of 
course, at this period consciously expressing his thoughts or feel- 
ings, nor endeavoring to communicate with others. 

Adults use speech in dealing with the child. They say what he 
is to do and show him by doing what act they mean. Approval 
from them makes the infant want to do the act again. Gradually 
he comes to associate a certain sound with a particular object. If 
that sound is repeatedly used by the adult in connection with 
that object, the child is learning to associate the name with the 
thing for which it stands. The word cup is often used in reference 
to the baby’s cup. It is easier for the young child if one particular 
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word, and that the correct one, is always used in reference to one 
specific object since the association is thus strengthened. 

Once the child connects the word with the object he may begin 
to try to say the word himself. Some day when he is thirsty he 
may want his cup to get a drink. If the parents encourage him to 
name objects about him, he will acquire gradually a good vocab- 
ulary 


words will not be perfect, some letter may be lacking, some 
wrong letters may be inserted, etc. But careful observation of 
adults who furnish him with good patterns and who encourage 
improvement in him will help and he will not be harassed with 
demands for perfection. The more adults talk to the child, the 
richer their vocabulary is, the more freedom he is given to talk, 
the greater will be his progress in speech. Experiments prove that 
talkativeness is less in children of lower occupational groups than 
in higher. The pressure of duties keeps the parent in these classes 
away from the child; when the parent is at home he is too tired 
to listen to the little one. Repression kills spontaneity. 

Besides the habits of saying single words and of learning what 
other people mean to express in their speech, the child must learn 
to combine words into sentences. Here again the good patterns 
furnished by adults are helpful. The child often uses one word 
to express a whole thought, filling out the meaning with gestures. 
“Mama” may mean, ‘“‘Mama, please carry me,” or “Mama, please 
give me some more bread.’”’ The mother who understands the 
value of exercise will encourage the child to say the whole sen- 
tence. 

The acquisition of speech involves sensory-motor experience 
and mental growth as well as learning words and sentences. Words 
are valuable only in so far as they have meanings, and meanings 
he learns through experience, sense, and intellect. As the child 
explores his environment he finds new things, objects for which 
he has no names. He learns the object by seeing, touching, lift- 
ing, etc., and the name he learns from parents or teachers. 

Both things and people create demand for additions to the 
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child’s vocabulary. The richer the environment, the greater is the 
demand for words and the more the practice given. 

The art of conversing with other people is still another skill 
for the child to acquire. Much of his early talk, some psychol- 
ogists maintain, is a monologue about his environment and his 
own doings. To listen to what the adult says, to comprehend its 
meaning, to determine what is the best answer, these performances 
the child must habituate himself to as he grows more and more 
into his social world. Adults rarely realize the complexity of the 


process the child has to go through in learning speech. 


Discussion Topics 


1. What means could parents take to stimulate learning of good motor 
habits in the child? 

2. What might be an economical procedure in breaking a child of a bad 
habit? 

3. What desirable habits would parents want their children to form? 

4. What environment would parents provide to help in the formation of 
any one of these habits? 
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Chapter V 
LEARNING (Continued) 


LEARNING involves the operation of many mental functions and 
brings into existence numerous mental products. What these are, 
how they contribute to learning, how they can be used more ef- 
ficiently are questions that need consideration. 


Sensation 


The very young infant probably acquires his first learning 
through the use of his senses. He touches various objects, his bed, 
his clothes, his body, his rattle, and other things. He sees his 
mother, the objects round about, his playthings; he hears voices 
of those about him, sounds of music, of opening and closing of 
doors; he tastes foods; he smells the soap used in his bath. And 
so on he goes, getting information about the world around him. 

In the earliest stages he does not interpret these impressions. 
He hears voices much as the adult hears a foreign language 
which he does not know. It has no meaning for him. He may 
experience a pleasant or an unpleasant feeling when he tastes this 
or touches that, but he does not yet know enough to label! this 
touched thing a bed or a chair or a pillow. The sensations he is 
acquiring, nevertheless, are valuable for his mental development. 
They furnish, besides immediate knowledge of his environment, 
raw material for his mental images, his ideas, his associations; in 
no other way can he get this raw material. 

Adults, then, will do a distinct service to the young if they 
supply children with an environment rich in stimuli that will act 
on the various senses. Since adults usually rely most on sight and 


hearing to learn about things outside themselves, they are apt to 
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conclude that stimuli for one or two senses are all that children 
require. 

Experiments, such as those made by Stratton, help make clear 
that more than vision or hearing is necessary for accurate knowl- 
edge of one’s surroundings. Stratton put on lenses that made ob- 
jects appear upside down. In this new world he found it difficult 
to get along well when he depended on sight alone. When, how- 
ever, he handled objects he noticed that he could adjust himself. 

The child not only needs stimuli for all his senses but freedom 
to use them on the objects about which he should learn. He must 
touch objects, handle them, explore his environment to see and 
hear and smell and taste and lift; he must use all the sense or- 
gans as much as possible. Yet he must not be confused by too 
many unrelated stimuli. 


Attention 


The child will not learn, though the stimuli be provided and 
the freedom to use them be allowed, unless he attends to the 
object stimulating him. When he attends, he becomes oblivious 
for the time being of other objects and concentrates his powers 
of mind on the one that he wants to learn or the one that forces 
itself upon him. Sometimes he attends spontaneously because he 
desires, e.g., food or bathing opportunities, and sometimes he 
attends perforce because a loud sound attracts his attention. 

The distracted child may be inattentive to the required task 
but at the same time highly attentive to some daydream or 
problem of his own. Again, his mind may be flitting from one 
object to another, not fixed on any one long enough to obtain a 
clear impression from it. This procedure results in imperfect sense 
data which in turn will give rise to inaccurate ideas. Clearness of 
sensation, ease of learning, and length of retention, will be in 
direct proportion to the degree of attention he gives to his task. 

Attention is, therefore, a valuable skill which can and should be 
cultivated. The very young child cannot give attention to one 
thing for any length of time and he should not be required to. As 
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he grows older, the duration of his attention to one situation 
should increase as should also the span—that is, the number of 
things to which he can attend at one time. 

The human being easily attends to the new. A person who has 
been away from his native place will quickly note the additions 
made during his absence. The same stimuli applied repeatedly 
find sense organs becoming adapted to them. The result is a con- 
stant lessening of attention. Change will be more effective in at- 
tracting attention in proportion to its rate; the quicker the 
change, the more likely it is to attract. Parents can help the child 
acquire the habit of attending in various ways. They can demand 
full attention before they give him a direction; they can let him 
work attentively at his self-chosen task; they can supply more 
and more complex objects for him to enjoy; they can discourage 
inattention; they can supply variety in his environment but not 
so much as to distract him. 


Images 


The little child sees his mother constantly. Then may come a 
time when she is away from home for a number of days. He may 
picture her to himself. The representation he has is not a sensa- 
tion because she is not present at the time, but it can be reinstated 
in his mind because he has had the sensations from her before. 
The mental image of his mother is a visual picture but he could 
have made an auditory image of the sound of her voice or a 
tactual image of how it felt to be held in her arms, etc. Mental 
images may be the result of sensations from any sense organ 
though visual images are more frequent with some people than 
any other kind. 

Images are of great value in the mental life of the child. They 
add to his enjoyment if he visualizes the people and places in 
the stories to which he listens. They help him dramatize, draw, 
build with blocks, play at building in the sand or snow. They 
assist him to picture situations to himself when he is trying to 
understand his problem more clearly and they enable him to plan 
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solutions for it. They enable him to invent whether the inven- 
tion be a story or a new game. 

The images he has may be exact representations of objects he 
has seen, or they may be combinations of elements of objects he 
has seen put together in new relationships. The latter are said to 
be the result of creative imagination. Children have much more of 
the power to create than adults usually give them credit for and 
parents will do well to help them cultivate this power. There is 
among adults so much comformity that results in monotonous 
routine that the freshness brought in by the creative imagination 
is as welcome as an oasis in a desert. Lack of originality is de- 
plored in every field, it seems, but it would not be so prevalent if 
the creative powers children exhibit when given the opportunity 
were developed to their utmost. 

Parents can feed the imagination of the child on beautiful pic- 
tures, stories that are rich in imagery, materials with which they 
can draw, paint, model in plasticene, color, build. They can help 
children to observe more carefully so.their images will be more 
accurate; they can stimulate the child to compare his drawing or 
description of an object with the object itself to find wherein he 
could improve it. 


Ideas 


Besides sensations and mental images the child forms abstract 
ideas or concepts. Just when he begins to have ideas cannot be 
stated definitely, but the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
test calls for the definition of football, soldier, etc., in the eight- 
year-old test. This definition to be the best should include the 
name of the class to which the object belongs. This class name is 
the symbol for the abstract idea which represents to the mind the 
essential characteristics of all members of a class. 

However, it seems probable that most children have ideas long 
before they reach the age of eight. It is quite possible they may 
not be able to put them into words. The young child who when 
requested to pick up some stones on the carpet proposed to go 
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after a broom to sweep them up appears to have had the idea of 
the end to be accomplished as well as of the means to obtain that 
end. The Stanford Revision five-year-old test calls for definition 
in terms of use. The “knife to cut with” description is not re- 
stricted to one particular knife but seems to be recognized by the 
child as common to all knives; hence there must be some abstrac- 
tion and generalization. 

Abstract ideas are extremely useful for reasoning. They ensure 
economy of time and effort and make possible scientific thought. 
Science is often defined as classified knowledge which indicates 
causes. Both classification and finding relationships demand ab- 
stract thinking. 

To help the child form accurate ideas is part of the parents’ 
aim. They will remember that sensation and image are more 
prevalent in his life than concepts and that only very gradually 
does abstract thinking progress. But slow as is the development 
of the power of abstraction, care must be taken to guide the 
child to form accurate ideas of objects of which he has experience 
and that he have experience of as many objects as possible. 
Parents can help him make comparisons so as to bring out real 
likenesses between objects of the same class. This will promote the 
formation of the idea of objects in that class. They can stimulate 
him to define words correctly by naming the class to which the 
object named belongs. 

Ideas of relationships are useful. Parents assist children to see 
cause and effect. Warm sun may melt the snow he wanted to 
last. The action of the sun’s rays produces the same effect on the 
snow as the fire in the stove does. Relationships of time and 
place they can bring out in their talks with the child. This train- 
ing in ideas should not be carried on to the detriment of sensation 
and imagery, but it seems a profitable way of helping the child 
to get at the underlying characteristics of things, to do real think- 
ing. 

In learning the child acquires sensations, perceives, remembers, 
imagines, associates, judges, and reasons. 
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Perception 


Perception is an important function which children use ex- 
tensively. It is the process of interpreting incoming stimuli or 
assimilating “incoming sensations to images or categories of past 
experience.” For example, the child is stung by a bee. The next 
bee he sees, if he has associated the stinging with the insect, he 
might interpret as the “fly that hurt.” But one child who was 
stung by a bee did not so label the next bee encountered and 
again he was stung. After that second experience, however, he had 
either images or categories of past experience into which he put 
bees he saw in the future. 

At first the little ones do not notice things or people around 
them. They are receiving sensations for these objects, but the 
sensations are not assigned to images or categories of past ex- 
perience; the sensations have as yet no meaning. Past experience 
is lacking. The very young do not perceive. Gradually, as the 
images retained become more numerous, the child begins to per- 
ceive. There is great need that these percepts which he forms be 
accurate in order that the response to the environment be con- 
ducive to adjustment. 

The child has an extensive task before him, to learn to inter- 
pret the universe in which he lives, the objects near at hand, their 
size and shape, the distant objects, distance itself, the succession 
of events, the days of the week, the months, the years, the great 
holidays, the quantity measures, number, etc. Each of these and 
many more the child must learn to perceive accurately. 

Parents recognize each of the tasks and help the child to per- 
ceive. For example, they supply him with objects he can handle 
and thus acquire perception of form; they answer his inquiries 
about objects willingly and stimulate him to touch objects, to 
compare objects so he will acquire notions of size. They give him 
freedom to go after distant objects, knowing that the sensations he 
gets in moving toward them and seeing them at different distances 
develop perception of form. Perception of distance, too, he must 
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acquire by traversing distance. All true perception comes through 
experience. 

Perception of time, for example, comes through events in which 
the child takes part. Day, he learns, is that time when he is ac- 
tive, eating and playing, and night that time of dark when he 
sleeps. Morning and afternoon he learns through association with 
regularly recurring events, e.g., the coming of the milkman in the 
morning and the father’s returning from business in the after- 
noon. Christmas means gifts; Thanksgiving, the turkey dinner. 
He may learn to tell time more quickly if the positions of the hands 
on the clock are connected with occurrences important for him, 
such as his meals, his going out for a walk or a ride. 

Parents sometimes think they are making their children smart 
by teaching them to count from one to one hundred or to say the 
tables of measure by rote. This procedure really hinders mental 
development because it substitutes words for meanings. The child 
needs the word, it is true, but only when he thas secured the mean- 
ing which the word symbolizes. The word two is of value only 
when it is associated with the idea of two or as is the case with 
the little child at first, with two objects. After the child has 
learned the meaning of each number name by actual experience 
with the number of objects signified, he then is in a position to 
learn the numbers in serial order. 

It does not require much study to see the necessity of percep- 
tion for mental development. As the child goes on experiencing, 
he forms more and more perfect images and ideas. These give him 
helps to accurate percepts. 


Memory 


The child employs this power by which he retains, recalls, and 
recognizes images, ideas, etc., to help him perceive. Sometimes he 
is called on to remember an event which just occurred and to 
give immediate reproduction of it; at other times he reproduces 
an event only after a long delay. Both kinds of reproduction are 
needed in life. 
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Besides immediate and delayed reproduction the child can 
exercise two kinds of memory. He can repeat quickly the days of 
the week, the number names up to twenty, the “Our Father’ or 
the “Apostles’ Creed” without comprehension of what the words 
mean. Verbatim repetition, which comes easily and quickly to some 
children, affords parents pleasure because it brings applause to 
their offspring. But if the words are divorced from meanings, of 
what use are the words? The comprehension of meanings should 
come first, then the memorizing of useful facts or of beautiful 
poetry. 

Logical memory or memory of ideas and relationships is far 
more important than rote memorization and is a greater contri- 
bution to mental development. A child who remembers that the 
cooky box in which he is deeply interested is usually put on a high 
shelf in the pantry and who also remembers how others get up to 
high places to find things, e.g., by climbing on chairs or tables 
or boxes, will begin to look about for such objects and bring them 
to that pantry to see if by means of them he can reach his desired 
end. He is using his logical memory. Children use this logical 
memory often. A temper-tantrum or even a crying spell secures 
something the child wanted, sweets or toy. Later he tries the same 
means again when a similar purpose is to be carried out. 

If only children always really wanted what is best for them! 
When they really want to learn, they devote their whole atten- 
tion to the carrying out of their desires. Learning or memorizing 
in such cases proceeds far more efficiently than when the child is 
distracted. Children find verbalization also helpful to memoriz- 
ing. If they are required to learn a series of unnamed objects, 
they find it more difficult than to learn a series of named objects 
even if these have only nonsense syllables for names. 


Reasoning 


Important as memory is, it would never suffice for a progres- 
sive world. Only those things which had been done before could 
be remembered and repeated. There would be no increasing abil- 
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ity to adjust to environment, there would be nothing but mechan- 
ical repetition. 

In order to make progress one must see wherein present ar- 
rangements do not make for efficiency or bring desired results. 
In other words, one finds his problem. Having found it, he studies 
the situation to find all the factors that enter in, and if possible, 
he discovers which factor or factors need changing and how they 
should be changed if improvement is to be effected. 

Children find problems if they are not put in a ready-made 
environment in which every move is prescribed. Given freedom 
and materials with which to work, they find their own problems, 
not suddenly, but as the free play goes on sometimes a chance 
effect arouses an idea and they set out to work on that. Patience 
on the part.of the onlooker, who may be inclined to want quick 
results, will prevent him from interfering with the child and from 
himself solving the problem for the little one. A mother who fool- 
ishly wants the child to depend on her robs him of opportunities 
for finding and solving problems and thus impedes his real prog- 
ress. 

How do children who have found their problem proceed? In 
some cases, at least, they try one method of attack after another 
without much reasoning, it would seem, until they finally happen 
upon the successful response. How much real reasoning there is 
in this mode of solution it is difficult to say. In other cases it 
appears that several hypotheses are formulated in view of the 
facts of the case and one after the other is tried till the best 
solution is found. The more hypotheses suggested the more prob- 
able is it that the best solution will be found. 

The very young child does not study out the problem situation 
in great detail nor wait to formulate many hypotheses and con- 
sider which of these is most likely to give the desired effect. He 
tries to solve the problem immediately, and because of lack of 
foresight he may bump his head against the chair between him 
and the desired object, or he may fail entirely to get it. Grad- 
ually, however, if parents supply problem situations—and many 
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of these occur naturally in the course of the ordinary activities 
of the day—and if the parents give him freedom and time to 
solve and encouragement when he succeeds, the child develops 
initiative in solving problems and gets away gradually from the 
present concrete situation to future situations. 

The verification of the hypothesis is important. Jf ought to work 
does not mean Jt will work. Solutions in which the reasoner can 
find no flaw of logic often fail when put to the test of application 
to a particular situation. 

Children should be held to verification in their reasoning. They 
need to be called upon to check their reasoning with objective 
reality. Otherwise they will develop vague thinking habits and a 
lack of responsibility. 


Methods of Learning 


Memorizing facts that society thinks every child should know, 
e.g., the facts of the multiplication table, requires comprehension 
of the meaning of the fact first, then repeating the fact until it is 
not only learned so that it can be reproduced exactly, but until 
it is overlearned. Overlearning means learning continued beyond 
the stage in which the fact can be reproduced without error. Over- 
learning might seem waste but really is not, psychologists tell us, 
because it ensures accurate reproduction even after practice has 
been discontinued. 

Some learning that is less mechanical, that involves more than 
mere reproduction or motor skill, is that which comes when the 
individual has something to do which he does not know how to 
do and which no one tells him how to do. The child who wants 
the cooky he cannot reach because the shelf on which it is kept 
is too high, the boy who wants to become a doctor but who has 
not the financial resources necessary to pay his way through medi- 
cal school, etc., are samples. Whether the solution be worked out 
on the level of the concrete or whether it be reasoned out on a 
purely ideational level, it will be found to involve trial and error. 
This may at first be random activity, hit and miss, trying what- 
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ever comes into one’s head without considering well the circum- 
stances and the most reasonable mode of action. But all trial and 
error is not irrational or thoughtless. 

Even when the situation has been studied out in detail and with 
thoroughness, when hypotheses have been figured out as the best 
possible modes of solution, there still remains scope for trial and 
error. One hypothesis may be tried and found insufficient or in- 
correct, then another trial may be made with error resulting until 
finally the correct solution is reached. 

Sometimes when a person is studying a problem and is unable 
to put his finger on any hypothesis, the solution suddenly breaks 
in on him—dawns on him, as some say. This sudden revelation 
of the way out of a difficulty is termed émstght. Whether the trial 
and error method went before this stage is difficult to prove, but 
it is possible that later investigators may analyze this insight and 
find some trial and error in it. 


Laws of Learning 


Thorndike formulated laws of learning which have found a 
place in educational psychology and have helped many an edu- 
cator. 

1. The law of effect—When a child learns to connect the 
spoken or the written word candy with the object for which the 
word stands and when he derives pleasure from making the as- 
sociation (he may be given the candy) the bond is strengthened. 
And vice versa, when the forming of the association is accom- 
panied by unpleasant feelings, the association is weakened. 

Parents use discretion in guiding learning in the child. Associa- 
tions that are harmful can be as easily formed according to the 
law of effect as can useful bonds. The parent must constantly 
analyze situations to find what bonds are in the process of forma- 
tion and arrange matters so that pleasure results only from build- 
ing up desirable bonds. Attention from others gives pleasure to the 
child. Sometimes he misbehaves to secure this pleasure. When the 
parent realizes this state of affairs he proceeds to find some de- 
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sirable behavior of which the child is capable and to set the en- 
vironment to call out the desirable conduct. To this the parent at- 
tends and affords satisfaction to the child. On the negative side 
this prevents misconduct from being learned better; on the posi- 
tive side it strengthens the desirable associations. 

Closely connected with the law of effect—perhaps implicit in it 
—is a minor law called the law of assoctation shifting. This means 
that a response formerly associated with a certain specific stimu- 
lus may be shifted to association with some other stimulus. The 
little child likes and seeks certain sensory pleasures—sweet tastes, 
bright colors. He can be led, as he grows older, to associate this 
liking and seeking with intellectual stimuli, carefully reasoned out 
arguments and the like. Another name for this process is the much 
overworked term conditioning. The bond between the seeking re- 
sponse and the intellectual stimulus is strengthened in proportion 
to the pleasure experienced in the forming of the association. 

2. The law of exercise —When a bond is made between a re- 
sponse and a stimulus or between a symbol and the object for 
which the symbol stands, repetition of the connection strengthens 
the bond. The law of effect, of course, must be observed at the 
same time. The stronger the impression made by the connected 
elements the less the need of exercise, and the more recently the 
association was made the easier is its revival. Mere exercise will 
not bring about the learning; the attention with which the exer- 
cise is carried out and the emotional accompaniments are all im- 
portant factors. 

The opposite of the law of exercise often occurs. If a child who 
has an antisocial habit can be induced to practise an antagonistic 
act, the exercise of the first habit is largely, if not entirely, dis- 
continued, and if the disuse is continued long enough, the unde- 
sirable habit will die out. A child who has acquired bad posture 
habits can be set to work at corrective exercises with emphasis 
entirely on the correct posture habits. Exercise in correct position, 
if accompanied by satisfaction, helps to form the desirable habit 
and the undesirable one fades out. 
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3. The law of readiness—It is a matter commonly observed 
that when a person is all ready to carry out a certain action, the 
doing of it brings satisfaction and the thwarting of the act begets 
annoyance. Often a little one who sees his father approach gets 
ready to play with him, puts out his arms to be picked up and 
tossed in the air. If his father enters into the play,’ satisfaction 
results for the child. The same happens when a person is set to do 
some work. The carrying out of the set causes pleasure, but to 
be told it must be put off causes displeasure. 

Frequently a child in the midst of an absorbing task of his own 
from which he is evidently deriving satisfaction is peremptorily 
summoned to do some work for which he is not at all prepared. 
Some little time would seem advisable for the proper set or atti- 
tude to be developed, for the nervous system to be got in 
readiness (because, like every other material thing, it has inertia 
to be overcome) if the law of readiness is to be observed. With- 
out the preparation, the sudden plunge into the new might cause 
confusion and failure, and thus the law of effect would be set 
aside. Often a warming-up exercise is given before a test. The 
purpose seems to be to give the child opportunity to get himself 
into readiness for the test. 

One of the minor laws—the law of attitude or set—seems most 
closely related to the law of readiness. A hungry child is set to go 
to the place where he will find food. He may have to learn how 
to get there, e.g., by climbing the stairs. The set to get food makes 
the learning easier. The attitude some children develop, that of 
looking for adventure, of doing things for the fun of doing them, 
helps learning. It makes them ready for action. The opposite con- 
dition in which the child fears to start something he has not done 
before impedes the learning. 

Two other minor laws, the law of partial actévity and the law 
of assimilation or analogy appear to overlap, at least in some 
cases. The former means that a person experienced in a certain 
activity sees more details and recognizes the value of some of 
these as clues for learning how to make better adjustments. An 
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experienced teacher discovers more about his pupils’ personalities 
than does a beginner, all other things being equal. The child, as 
he grows older, learns more and more about his parents and 
learns to recognize slight elements—a frown or a curl of the lip 
—of which he was formerly completely unaware. The law of partial 
actsvity seems to mean that added experience begets more ac- 
curate perception and greater possibilities of adaptation. 

The law of assimilation or analogy means that a person en- 
countering a new situation may react to it with responses which 
he has used on former occasions because, in this situation, he 
thinks he sees some analogy to the previous conditions. The re- 
sults may not always be the best. The child who has enjoyed eat- 
ing a stick of candy may seize upon the next small stick-like 
object he sees, e.g., a pencil, and try to eat it. 

After having found the law of assimilation or analogy un- 
profitable, the child may act according to the law of multiple re- 
sponse to the same external stimuli. When he finds the pencil 
unpalatable, he may turn it to other uses—he may hit it on the 
table to make noise or he may rub it on some object nearby till 
he discovers it makes a mark—and so he goes on learning. This 
recalls the trial and error method of learning. 

Some teachers have noted that the children of lower intelligence 
need to be started off on some line of activity, but once they are 
set going they continue. The law of multiple response to the same 
external stimuli evidently does not always work for them. On the 
other hand, the more intelligent child sees many possible courses 
of action in a problematical situation rather than only one. Some- 
times the very wealth of his responses hinders his progress be- 
cause, before he has given one a fair trial, he drops it to start off 
on another. 

Part of this inability to see possibilities of solution may be due 
to faulty training. If the infant who finds himself in an uncom- 
fortable position begins to cry and is immediately picked up and 
waited on till he is satisfied, if his whole régime consists in having 
things done for him, it is not surprising to find that when faced 
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with any problem, however simple, he turns for assistance to over- 
sympathetic adults who do his work for him. On the other hand, if 
the crying of the infant brings no response from elders, he may 
set out to ease his discomfort by changing his position. He may 
try one position after another till finally he finds himself in a 
satisfying condition. The habit of initiating his own actvities is 
so important and so rarely achieved that it seems too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the matter. 


Individual Differences in Learning 


Parents are naturally concerned about the learning ability of 
their children. All recognize the existence of individual differences. 
If there is only one child in the family, he is compared with those 
of the neighbors. If there are several siblings, parents compare 
them with one another as well as with those in other families. In 
any case individual differences appear. 

This does not mean that one child lacks entirely any one power 
of learning that another possesses. All normal children have the 
same faculties, the power to see, to hear, to perceive, to form 
images and ideas, to remember, to judge and to reason, etc. It is 
in the matter of quantity or degree to which they possess the 
power that the individuals differ. One may have keener vision, 
another has truer hearing, one has greater power of imagery, an- 
other a remarkable memory, etc. When we speak thus we do not 
mean that the person with keen vision has no power to remember 
or to reason. He has all the powers every other person possesses, 
but he surpasses others in one respect, perhaps in many others 
also. It is a case of permutations and combinations, permutations 
in the matter of degree of each power and combinations of vary- 
ing degrees that result in persons with the so-called individual 
differences. 

How different are people? How much better can the best pupil 
in a class do than the poorest? Of course, that depends on how 
poor the lowest is and how superior the best is. The investigators 
who have gone into this question find that the best can do any- 
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where from two to twenty-five times as much work as the poorest; 
the best can do what they do anywhere from two to twenty-five 
times as well as the poorest. 

Parents sometimes concern themselves unduly over the in- 
dividual differences of their offspring. One mother who brought 
her nine-year-old son to a psychologist to have him tested was so 
put out with the child for not doing better in the test that it was 
difficult to calm her and impossible to convince her that he prob- 
ably did his best. He proved to be below average in abstract in- 
telligence but fair in concrete intelligence. Instead of building on 
the faculties he possessed by giving him special training in a 
school which had work best suited to his particular make-up, this 
unreasonable mother insisted that he attend the ordinary school 
in which abstract intelligence is appealed to most of the time and 
in which this poor little fellow will meet the fate of at least one 
third of the school children of the country, viz., failure, with its 
detrimental consequences to personality development. 

Another mother went from one psychologist to another to have 
her daughter’s intelligence measured. The child is gifted, but is 
likely to become conceited when she hears her superior powers 
advertised on every possible occasion. Intelligence of a high de- 
gree is an advantage, but there are other advantages which she 
may not develop and which the child of lower intelligence may. 

Parents would do better to discover in which traits children 
excel, to study what can be done to develop these, and to find the 
vocation to which these abilities seem to point. Meanwhile all 
the powers the child has should be exercised to their utmost, for 
no one vocation calls for the exercise of one or two abilities to 
the exclusion of all the others. 

Parents sometimes want to force the progress of their superior 
child in school without considering possible dangers to his physi- © 
cal and social development. Speeding the child’s progress is good, 
for it saves time, but it must not be carried out if other person- 
ality traits are to be sacrificed. If possibilities of harm to the child 
are foreseen, it would be better to keep him with his class but at 
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the same time give him a richer curriculum, give him more to 
learn, in both quantity and quality and demand more from him. 

To study the learning ability of the young child there are avail- 
able tests such as Gesell’s Development Schedule and Stutsman’s 
tests for the preschool child, and other standardized tests. 

The powers by means of which children learn, the mental 
products they acquire by the use of these powers, the possibilities 
and the necessity of cultivating each, the laws of learning, and 
individual differences in learning, have been treated in a summary 
fashion in this chapter. Parents can assist at the learning, can 
guide it by providing the environment which includes what they 
want the child to learn, can stimulate him or motivate him to 
learn the good, the beautiful, and the true. 


Discussion Topics 


1. What effect would dramatization have on learning? 

2. How does excessive rote memorizing interfere with mental develop- 
ment? 

3. Compare the relative values of learning information and of develop- 
ing non-intellectual traits. 

4. What information can children acquire before they enter school? 
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Chapter VI 
CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


FRYER? recently put forth his acceptance-rejection theory of 
interest. According to him, interest may be subjective or objective. 
Subjective interest the person experiences when a pleasant or an 
unpleasant feeling arises in him in regard to any object. Ob- 
jective interest is a person’s reaction to any object, accepting it 
if it gives rise to pleasurable feeling, rejecting it if it arouses un- 
pleasant feelings. 

Moore says that is interesting to us which appeals to our sys- 
tem of desires. If a person is interested in music, music appeals to 
his desires for enjoyment of the beautiful in rhythm, melody, har- 
mony, etc. In interest there is an affective element, the pleasurable 
or unpleasant feeling. The joy one experiences in following up his 
interests is an emotion. But in the study of interests the emo- 
tional element sometimes, at least, does not receive much atten- 
tion, rather the objects and occupations that interest are con- 
sidered more at length. Interests are also connected with our 
desires, according to Moore. If I am interested in study, I want to 
carry on that activity, I desire to engage in it. What I want I am 
motivated to get. 


Origin and Development of Interests 


Some interests, according to Woodworth, are native. The little 
child likes sweet tastes, bright colors, etc.; these he does not have 
to learn. Other interests, and probably the greatest number, he 
acquires. For example, he learns to like subdued colors, color har- 
mony, classical music, and the like. Here again, as is so often the 
case, nature and nurture both act. 
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How do interests other than native likes originate? Fryer gives 
a series of interest autobiographies, accounts by individuals, of 
what their interests are and in some cases how they developed. 

Common to many of these narratives is the economic cause. 
The individuals needed to earn their livelihood, therefore they 
were interested, some in one occupation, others in various occu- 
pations in succession. In many cases, too, personal influence 
brought about the formation of interests. An older person, learned 
and successful in some particular field, often encourages a pupil 
or friend to take up some interest. Training, too, contributes to 
interests. For instance, if education gives knowledge about music, 
interest in music may develop. The desire every human being has 
for prestige gives rise to certain interests. To be interested in an 
object, one must know something about it but not everything. 
The completely unknown or the fully known have no attractions. 
We know objects that make up our environment, therefore inter- 
ests vary as environment varies. Educational opportunities have 
much to do with the formation of interests. 


The Permanence of Interests 


Children’s interests are notoriously changeable. Studies show 
that within six months, about half the children change their ideas 
as to what occupation they will choose to follow. Every boy at 
some time wants to be an engineer; every girl, a teacher. Some 
children want to be President of the United States; others want 
to be actors or actresses; others desire to be artists. 

Yet there is some degree of permanence to interests and this 
increases with age and education. If the whole history of the in- 
dividual is studied, certain rather constant interest trends can be 
found. But so far no one has been able to predict with any degree 
of certainty from interests as they are, what interests will be at 
some future day. About fifty per cent. of the children will, when 
they finally adopt a profession, find themselves in the one in 
which they earlier expressed interest. 

The emotional element in interests helps to account for the 
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variability of interests. Tests for emotions as well as observation 
prove that one of the chief characteristics of emotions is their 
changeableness. Interests therefore cannot be expected to show 
the permanence that purely intellectual products such as ideas, 
possess. The very variability of interests, however, is of advan- 
tage. Interest in one occupation after another enables a child to 
find out about its requirements, its opportunities, and so on. Much 
the same is true of leisure time activities. Variety in interests adds 
richness to life. Early fixation of interests has been found in chil- 
dren of inferior mentality. 


Relation of Interest to Ability 


It might seem that if a child shows interest in literature, he 
must have the ability to understand, enjoy and perhaps produce 
literature. It would be of great advantage to parents and voca- 
tional guides if this were the case. 

Various studies, however, bring out the fact that interest in a 
subject or an occupation is no guarantee that the interested child 
has the intelligence or other qualifications needed for proficiency 
in that occupation. Feingold found that there was practically no 
correspondence between the intelligence of elementary school chil- 
dren and the ability required for the professions these children 
chose. It may be that the desire for prestige which is associated 
with professional work is the reason for their choice of the pro- 
fessions. | 

Children are not the only ones who express interest in occupa- 
tions for which their abilities do not fit them. In one investiga- 
tion we are told that fifty-one per cent of the applicants at an 
employment bureau would be maladjusted if they were given the 
positions for which they expressed desires. In another study, about 
half of some eighteen hundred people were more than one and a 
half years away from the mental age required for the position 
which they chose. | 

There is, however, some relation between ability and interest. 
Real interest presupposes some knowledge and knowledge is ac- 
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quired by those having ability to acquire it. Ability determines 
training, and training may give rise to interest. Some people have 
special abilities which give rise to specific interests. 


Breadth of Interest 


Interest in many objects is sometimes considered indicative of 
superior intelligence. There is some evidence in favor of this 
view. Terman ® found that gifted children surpass average chil- 
dren in the number of their interests. When normally intelligent 
preschool children and those of defective intelligence were com- 
pared, the former ranked higher in interests. One writer sug- 
gests that superior intelligence itself does not bring about the 
greater number of interests, but may make possible better educa- 
tion, which in turn begets more interests. It would seem that since 
interest presupposes some knowledge, those having more knowl- 
edge might have more interests. 


Value of Interests 


Though interests fluctuate and though they do not help parents 
to predict ability to succeed, they have an important rdle to play 
in life. 

The interested child attends to his task with less effort than 
does the uninterested one. If the work a child is doing is laborious, 
he will complain about its difficulty unless he is interested in 
the end to be accomplished by means of it. Interest provides joy 
and satisfaction. 

Multiple wholesome interests give variety and richness to life 
and eliminate from it drab routine and drudgery. In case of dep- 
rivation of some important source of comfort, another interest 
may offer compensation and prevent mental shipwreck. The fewer 
the interests, the greater the possibility of their all being cut off 
and the individual’s being left high and dry without outlet for 
emotional energy that may be denied expression in other ways. 
Mental hygiene advises the cultivation of many interests for these 
reasons. A variety of interests helps to make a person more at- 
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tractive socially. It gives him more points of contact with others, 
it enables him to share the joys of those who derive pleasure from 
interests similar to his. | 

Which is preferable—many interests or a few very intense in- 
terests? Some intense interests leading deep down into worth- 
while matters would seem necessary for all, but the more deeply 
one goes into any affair the less extensive will be the range of his 
interests, and it will not do to sacrifice all breadth for depth. 
Each individual must work out for himself a nice balance between 
number and depth of interests. 


The Interests of Young Children 


Actual studies of the interests of young children are numerous. 
The methods used in making them vary. 

Some investigators like Marston® have placed the child in 
-a particular situation, e.g., in the animal section of a museum, 
and left him free to do what he liked. Others have observed chil- 
dren in nursery schools, noting the kind of playthings the in- 
dividual child chooses, the length of time he plays with each 
kind, the sex differences, e.g., in choice of toys. Others have read 
stories to children to find out the kind of content children are 
interested in, the form of story they like best, one with much ver- 
bal repetition or one with more ideas. Some studied the degree of 
interest; one pair of investigators measured children’s interest in 
stories by their quiet behavior while the story was being told and 
by the amount of the story remembered. — 

Marked individual differences appear in many investigations. 
Berne! found some children deeply interested in other children, 
other little ones showed practically no interest at all; most could 
be placed somewhere on a scale between the intensely interested 
and the totally disinterested. The study by Marston * showed the 
same differences. Children ranged from those who showed keen 
prolonged interest in a few exhibits down through those with 
many shifting interests to those utterly without spontaneous 
interest. Individual differences appeared also in the varying lengths 
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of time different children played with a set of materials. One boy 
played with six sets during eleven periods; a girl, with twenty- 
eight sets during the same time. 

Out of material sufficient for fifty-one different occupations in 
a nursery school during free play period, children chose most fre- 
quently metal insets to trace around with colored crayons, colored 
cubes, cylinders and wooden insets. Nursery school children like 
to draw anything and show little interest in pattern. They like 
animal stories. Kindergarteners want to draw things for which 
they have learned the pattern; they are interested in realistic 
stories. One boy of preschool age showed great interest in the 
weather, in stars and other inanimate objects. 


Interests of the Child of School Age 


More investigations have been made of school children’s in- 
terests, their interest in occupations, in the subjects they study, 
especially reading, of their play, of their collecting and so on. 
In these investigations more is found out from direct question- 
ing than is the case with preschool children. 

The occupational interests expressed by school children are 
numerous, often impractical and to a greater degree improbable; 
they do not result from the children’s reasoning out whether or 
not they have fitness for the occupation nor whether or not they 
will have the opportunity to secure the necessary education 
for the occupation. An interesting contrast showing the increase 
in interest in practical vocations, as that in the spectacular and 
impractical decreases is found in Lehman and Witty’s* mate- 
rial. The number of girls interested in becoming motion-picture 
actresses ranges from twenty-nine at age ten and a half down to 
three at age seventeen and a half; the number interested in 
becoming stenographers and typists increases from five girls at 
eight and a half to thirty-two at sixteen and a half. With the 
boys the interest in being a cowboy dwindles from age eight and 
a half to fourteen and a half, but that in being an aviator re- 
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mains on much the same level during these years, ‘Showing no 
constant trend toward increase or diminution. 

In the educational interests of children of different countries, 
a striking similarity appears in the rather general preference 
expressed by both boys and girls for subjects that call for physical 
activity. In Germany boys like physical education best, drawing, 
arithmetic, and history next. German girls like manual training 
best; physical education and arithmetic rank next. Swedish 
boys put handwork at the head of the list, history second; the 
girls, domestic science first and drawing and history second. Eng- 
lish children prefer manual subjects, then history and reading. 
In the United States Terman found both boys and girls of average 
intelligence most interested in physical education and manual 
training. He also found that gifted children liked these subjects, 
but they ranked dramatics, literature, and history higher. The 
gifted children showed interest in subjects needing a larger 
amount of abstract thinking. 

Many studies of children’s interests in reading show general’ 
agreement that all, both boys and girls, like fiction best, and as 
they grow older interest in fiction increases but the content they 
prefer changes. Boys and girls differ as to the kind of story they 
like. Boys like tales of adventure and mystery. Four types of 
fiction that Alabama boys from ten to thirteen years of age like 
are stories of war, of school and sports, of Boy Scouts, and of 
strenuous adventure. Girls choose preferably stories of home and 
school life and as they grow older incline more to the romantic. 
At fourteen years of age some read as many as six or seven novels 
a week, 

Boys read books about more varied subjects than girls do. 
They like science and history. Terman found that they ranked 
the ‘Book of Knowledge” first among the most popular books. 
Terman also notes that the children of superior intelligence read 
more books and a greater variety of books than the average 
children do. The former choose science, history, geography, travel, 
folk tales, poetry, and drama. 
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An experiment to find out if children liked reading about re- 
ligious subjects was made by Sister Mary Eugenia Kealy. An- 
other aim was to find out if ideals of conduct could be cultivated 
by this reading. Many of the children expressed deep interest 
in some of the books. The lives of the saints were popular with 
both sexes. Boys in the seventh grade liked the mystical and the 
exhortational books better than the girls did, but the opposite 
was found in the eighth grade. Girls seemed more interested in 
characters; boys, in action. 

When adolescent boys and girls working in teams of two made 
up their own stories they reflected the reading interests noted 
above. Girls’ stories showed interest in family relations and boys’ 
stories in travel, adventure, and heroism. 


Play Interests 


Various methods have been used to study play or recreational 
interests, yet much remains to be done about children’s interests. 
Terman studied gifted children’s play and compared it with that 
of children of average intelligence. To find out about their play 
he asked the children to indicate the games they liked to play 
and the frequency with which they played them. He gave them 
tests also on information about games, assuming that they would 
have information about the games they liked. Part of Furfey’s ° 
social maturity scale is a test of play interest. Interests may 
also be studied by observation and by direct questioning. 

Are children interested in solitary play or in group play? 
The very young child plays alone, Others may play near him but 
they get no attention from him. Later he may talk to another 
child present, but he continues to carry on an independent play 
project. From three to four years of age interest in group play 
begins but is not strong. The activity calls for the group, e.g., 
playing store, but the members of the group seem interested 
more in their own individual activity than in the group as such. 
One leaves any time he wishes, returns if he wishes, etc. 

Interest in group play is evident when team work begins, is 
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very strong when the gang spirit is high, that is during pre- 
adolescence, from about eight or nine to twelve or thirteen years 
of age. The interest in Boy Scout and Girl Scout activities is great- 
est at this time. 

Interest in playmates changes from age to age. Up to the pre- 
adolescent stage boys and girls play together, but then the sexes 
lose interest in each other. Lack of interest may even pass over 
into antagonism. Then when they are about fourteen or fifteen, 
interest in the opposite sex springs into life again and grows 
strong. 

Some investigators claim gifted children are more interested 
in solitary play than in group activity. Terman says that the 
reason the gifted child plays alone slightly more than other 
children is that he has other play interests which have greater 
attractions, e.g., intellectual interests, which he likes to follow as 
well as group play. 

Versatility 

The number of games children are interested in and the degree 
of activity called for by the games they play have also been 
studied. Some children engage in a great number of different 
games; others, in very few. Gifted girls show more versatility in 
play interests than average girls; gifted boys, somewhat less than 
average boys. Some writers gave as the reason for the greater 
number of games girls engaged in, not age or sex or intelligence, 
but difference in drive. 

The masculinity of play interests has also been studied. Plays 
that only boys engage in rank higher in masculinity than do 
those in which some boys and some girls engage. Terman found 
the masculinity of the play interests of gifted boys as high as 
that of the average boys. The gifted exceeded the average in 
tennis, baseball, and exercises in the gymnasium. The less bright 
are said to have greater interests in activities that call for more 
strenuous output of energy, e.g., boxing and wrestling. 
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Interest in dramatic play is evident in young children who play 
house, play school, play church, play Indian, etc. At about eight 
years of age, additional interest enters into dramatic play, viz., 
interest in costuming for the dramatization. 

Girls show interest in dancing from an early age. The girl 
from about ten years on is interested in tap and clog dancing 
but her interest in ballroom dancing is on the increase. By the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, interest in social dancing predominates. 

Sports that call for physical activity hold the interest of girls 
up to adolescence. From that time on the interest decreases. The 
thirteen-year-old girl may be in the games as participant. The 
girl a little older may be at the game but as an onlooker. Boys 
before the pre-adolescent age are interested in tops, kites, walk- 
ing on stilts; the pre-adolescent, in gang activities. 

Interest in traditional games that prescribe by rule the various 
performances appears in the child under ten; after that the in- 
terest passes over to games in which more freedom is allowed 
the individual. 

Interest in dolls which is thought of in connection with little 
girls shows a gradual falling off as pubescence comes on. From 
about nine, the decrease in interest begins; from about eleven, 
the decrease in interest is rapid as is the increase in the maturing 
process. 

Interest in the cinema is important in many children’s lives 
if one judges from the frequency with which they attend and the 
interest they express. Boys and girls both find this amusement 
of predominating interest. They both like the same kind of 
pictures, but the order of preference differs. Younger girls like 
comedy and wild west pictures, and later they show increased 
interest in the romantic film. Boys put western and adventure 
pictures first. 

Even little girls of six or seven are interested in clothes. They 
ask for clothes more than for anything else when they are given 
choice of a present. The interest in dress continues to increase 
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as the years go on. Their personal appearance, however, gives 
no indication of interest until they get well on into adolescence. 
Boys, too, develop a marked interest in their personal appearance 
when they reach the age of about fifteen or sixteen. 

Adolescents, besides their interests in the opposite sex, in 
dances, in socials of various kinds, often show interest in keep- 
ing diaries. At that time, too, boys and girls develop interests 
in individuals, often in an older person who was not an ac- 
quaintance in their younger years. 

Several writers find well-developed interest in funny papers 
and in jokes in the gifted child. In this he differs decidedly from 
the less bright. 

These are but few of the play interests of children. To take 
children at any particular age and study their interests is an 
attractive task, but it seems more enticing to follow the interests 
over the entire period of childhood and see some interests fading 
out, e.g., interest in dolls, while others increase, e.g., interest in 
the group. This genetic study of interests is the one easiest for 
parents to make as they follow the child’s development. 


Collecting Interests 


An interest common to most children is that of collecting. 
When do children make collections? How many do they make? 
What do they collect? What factors determine the nature of the 
collection? | 

Collecting goes on for the average child from about seven 
years of age on up to nineteen. Perhaps it goes on all through life, 
for that matter, the difference being that in later years collecting 
money becomes the chief aim for most people. Gifted children 
begin to make collections some three years earlier than the 
average child. 

The number of collections varies from child to child, and from 
year to year. From two or three at seven years the number in- 
creases to eight or nine at ten years, and then decrease begins 
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until at the age of seventeen about five is the limit. The gifted 
child makes more collections than the average child. 

What do children collect? Sex differences appear here. Boys 
collect marbles, coins, labels, coupons, insects, baseball players’ 
pictures and the like; girls collect flowers, buttons, dolls. Environ- 
ment affects the nature of the collection made. Country boys 
collect more biological specimens, both plant and animal, rocks 
and minerals, than do city boys. Gifted children make more col- 
lections of a scientific nature. Environment, age, sex, and in- 
telligence seem to have an effect on the nature of the collections 
children make. 


The Role of the Parents or Counselors in Regard to the 
Children’s Interests 


Parents and counselors have several duties to perform in work- 
ing with the interests of children. They must develop first of all 
a rich interest life of their own, they must study the interests of 
the children to find the number, the variety, the causes of develop- 
ment, and they must keep records to watch for general interest 
trends which will be helpful in vocational and educational 
guidance. They must above all provide an environment rich in 
objects and activities so that children can develop a large num- 
ber of varied wholesome interests. 

Parents with well-developed interests are better able to arouse 
enthusiasm in children. A parent’s real enjoyment of music proves 
to the child the value of this interest, and the parent’s knowledge 
of what to direct the attention to in order that pleasure may re- 
sult helps to develop interest in this fine art in the young. Forc- 
ing interest is worse than useless; it results often in inward 
rebellion and disintegration as well as positive dislike for the 
subject. 

Parents can do much to help in the genetic study of interest. 
The keeping of detailed records of every evidence of interest 
will enable the parent and the vocational guide to detect trends 
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which point to one kind of occupation rather than to another, 
will help in proper vocational guidance to fit the person for the 
occupation in line with his interests. Parents might collect data 
as to the child’s interests in work, in play, study, religion, people, 
reading, and the like. 

Even if parents could infallibly detect the child’s original 
interests, the problem of vocation would not be solved. The social 
pressure to which the child will be subjected for twenty or thirty 
years will help to shape the individual’s career, and this social 
influence must be taken into account in working toward any 
final adjustment. 

Since interests are determined largely by environment, parents, 
in order that children may have a large number of the right 
kind of interests, must supply an environment of sufficient variety 
of stimulation to arouse interests numerous, progressive, and 
above all, wholesome. Often parents and counselors become much 
concerned over adolescent interests which seem, though entirely 
unpractical, to dominate the life of the individual. Often such 
interests drop out entirely. The environment has a checking in- 
fluence on the impractical interest. Other interests develop which 
interfere or check an earlier dominant interest. The development 
of interests is a checking and balancing off of interests as life 
unfolds. 

Parents will do well if they help children to realize that what- 
ever we have to do may contribute its share of satisfaction unless 
we allow rebellious feeling to prevent this. Even tasks which 
might at first appear obnoxious may, upon the application of a 
little scientific curiosity, reveal a variety of aspects to the accom- 
plishment of a very simple task. The deeper one gets into a 
subject, the greater fascination he finds in it. Good workers re- 
sult from interests, and interests develop with good work. On the 
other hand, one who feels a task beneath him is apt to disregard 
the very features which might contribute to its interest. In other 
words, parents can help children to find some interest in what- 
ever has to be done. 
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Parents must appreciate, too, the fact that since interests de- 
pend on training, the most favorable time for laying the founda- 
tions of interest is the period of training, and such training must 
be provided as will give knowledge and appreciation of those 
things in which we wish the child to be interested. 

The parents’ function in helping the child to develop his in- 
terests properly is an important one, but since each individual 
requires special treatment, no general principles to be followed 
in rule-of-thumb manner will help. Intelligent fostering of the 
best tendencies to interest in the most valuable things of life is 
a service of untold worth to the individual fortunate enough to 
receive it. 


Discussion Topics 


1. List the intellectual interests you would want to have your child 
acquire. 

2. How would you go about helping him to develop one of these in- 
terests? 

3. What various kinds of interests would you like to see a child have so 
that he could be equipped with multiple wholesome balanced in- 
terests? 

4, Discuss the advisability of the school’s letting the child work at tasks 
in which he is interested. 
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Chapter VII 
RECREATION 


Pray is the dominant interest in the life of a child. It may be 
made a highly important factor in his training. It carries with it 
great possibilities in all fields of development—physical, moral, 
mental, emotional. It is largely through playful activity that the 
sound physical development takes place which in turn assures a 
sound body for a sound and well-balanced mental and emotional 
life. Play, too, is the child’s means of learning the world about 
him, his way of adjusting himself to the wider social relations of 
life. It is his means of obtaining that growth and development 
which are essential for the years of childhood and maturity alike. 
Child’s play is replete with great educational values. 

In order that most satisfactory results may be obtained from 
the educational possibilities linked with the child’s play, some 
supervision is essential. If the stream of the child’s activity is al- 
lowed to flow hither and yon without guidance, it will hardly pro- 
duce the same beneficial results that it would if wisely controlled 
and directed. 

Normally such direction is first and foremost the task of the 
parent. Indeed, play furnishes the parent-educator with a most 
inviting field for activity on behalf of his child, and the responsible 
father and mother will eagerly avail themselves of any informa- 
tion that will aid them in making the most of this opportunity. 

Such information will relate, for instance, to the main charac- 
teristics of the various periods of development that may be dis- 
tinguished in the life of the child, to the particular playthings and 
recreational activities suitable for each period, and to the peculiar 
educational and other values that may flow from each if properly 
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used. It should go far toward enabling parents to make proper 
provision for the play needs of their children and to direct their 
recreational activities into most wholesome and useful channels. 


Stages of Development 


As children grow their play interests gradually change. The rat- 
tle has a particular appeal at one period, the doll at another. The 
imaginary companion who held the interest of the child at three 
loses his charm a few years later, and only real playmates will 
then meet the child’s demands. Boys and girls who are ill at ease 
in each other’s company at one period suddenly note a keen at- 
traction for each other at another. 

No accurate line of demarcation can be drawn setting off in any 
clear-cut fashion distinct periods of play interest in children. Yet 
several different periods can be distinguished with sufficient clarity 
and precision to make them of at least some help to parents in 
their tasks of child training. Thus in the case of the preschool 
child, the periods of babyhood (from birth to two years) and 
early childhood (from two to six years) can be distinguished; in 
the school child, later boyhood and girlhood (six to ten years) 
and the gang age (ten to fourteen). Finally, there is adolescent 
youth. 


Period of Babyhood (Birth to Two Years) 


The period immediately following birth is one of extremely rapid 
growth and is concerned with developing the large, important 
arm, leg, and trunk muscles that will eventually enable the child 
to stand and walk, to jump and climb, to push and pull. It is also 
concerned with the development of his senses, enabling him to 
taste, feel, and handle objects in his environment. 

Play during this period, therefore, should foster these particular 
developments. It should provide opportunity for unhampered 
physical activity and for important absorption through the senses. 
Fortunately, motor play is characteristic of the period of baby- 
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hood. From the first month there is some activity in movement and 
throughout infancy most of the child’s waking time is taken up 
with random movements. His head, his eyes, his arms, and legs are 
in almost constant motion during his waking hours. Eventually, 
however, mere activity does not satisfy his aspirations. He wishes 
to codrdinate his movements, to control his muscles. His activities 
become more complex. He even develops an interest in construc- 
tion. Instead of experiencing pleasure in merely holding or feeling 
things or perhaps throwing them about, he now derives particular 
satisfaction from making things, from shaping clay or sand, or 
from manipulating objects. 

During his first years the babe is also naturally absorbed in 
becoming accustomed to his environment and in becoming ac- 
quainted with it and with himself. He experiments with sensations. 
He is interested in light, sound, taste. He likes to put things into 
his mouth, to shake a rattle, to grasp a highly colored ball or 
some object suspended before him, to feel things within his reach. 
This is all beneficial to the child, who needs to learn to focus his 
eyes, to recognize sounds, to develop his voice by making and 
imitating sounds—in a word, to develop his several senses. It also 
gives him lessons in the properties and qualities of things about. 
him. It teaches him to know his environment. 

Kinds of playthings.—The parent in selecting play materials for 
a baby will keep in mind the characteristics of this particular age 
period and also the peculiar likes and needs of the child. It should 
not be a difficult task for him to provide toys that are suitable at 
this period. Many things that one finds in the average home will 
do. Not a few playthings can easily be improvised by the ingenious 
parent. A few loose objects thrown into a box, a discarded shoe 
box with a string or ribbon tied to it, a few spools on a string, 
several clothespins—these and many other inexpensive and com- 
monplace articles readily furnish a great variety of entertainment 
to the child. Perhaps of most value among manufactured play- 
things are bright objects such as balls, bells, rattles, rubber and 
stuffed animals or dolls, and linen picture books containing large 
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colored pictures—things that in the main help to develop the 
child’s senses. Again, there is call for toys to push or pull or 
carry about in order to encourage activity on the part of the child 
and thereby to develop his muscles. He does not, however, need a 
great variety of toys at any one time. In fact, too many toys may 
readily prove harmful. They tend to teach the child extravagance 
and fickleness instead of the concentration which would develop 
from a few playthings carefully chosen. A sand box is also an im- 
portant part of the little one’s play world during this first period. 
At this time, as in later years, he readily contents himself with 
digging in the sand, piling it up, filling and emptying a receptacle, 
and perhaps occasionally trying his capacity for lifting and reach- 
ing up over his head. If nothing else results, he is at least occupied 

and out of harm’s way. 


Early Childhood (Two to Six Years) 


During the years from two to six the play instinct continues to 
find outlet in physical activity. Constructive types of recreation 
tend to play an ever-increasing réle in the child’s life, but repre- 
sentative or dramatic play now becomes his most fascinating 
recreational activity. Perhaps the chief characteristics of this 
period of early childhood, so-called, are keen imagination, love of 
imitation, a growing inclination to be with other children, a height- 
ening of interest in various kinds of toys—particularly of the 
adaptable type or of the kind that the child can do things with 
or make things with. Imitation, a vital factor in his education, is 
the chief motive in both his dramatic and constructive play. Par- 
ents will keep these particular characteristics in mind in their effort 
to provide suitable materials and opportunities for play for their 
children. They should make provision for motor play or physical 
activity, for constructive play or for making things, for dramatic 
play or imitation and impersonation, and for socialized play or 
cooperative recreational activities. 

Motor play.—During the period from two to six years the little 
one continues many of the activities of babyhood. He is still 
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very much interested in vigorous types of play: in running, jump- 
ing, tumbling, climbing, pushing, pulling. At this age, too, he is 
still experimenting with his large muscles, and the proper develop- 
ment of these should remain an important consideration in his 
play life. Both boys and girls should be out-of-doors a reasonable 
part of their play time and should have ample opportunity to use 
their muscles and all their limbs. They should not be sheltered al- 
together from the rough side of life but should be permitted to 
come to grasp with some of its more difficult features through 
outdoor play. A certain amount of rough and tumble life is good 
for them at this age. 

By the time the child is three years old or thereabouts he has 
already developed sufficient control to get much enjoyment out 
of swings, slides, tricycles, wheel barrows, wagons, and similar 
apparatus. Swinging from a single rope or hanging from a low 
horizontal bar is great sport for the little one at this age. Any- 
thing on wheels fascinates him. Rope jumping also begins to have 
appeal at this time. A growing interest in drawing with crayons, 
tracing around things on paper, and even attempts to sew with 
large sewing materials are also to be noted. These will help toward 
developing control of his smaller muscles. 

At this age, too, the child is usually interested in rhythmic mo- 
tion. In fact, he gets much pleasure out of rhythmic sounds, 
rhythmic jingles and verses, as well as out of measured move- 
ments. All these activities are good for him and deserve to be 
encouraged. They will help him develop muscular control and ease 
of motion. They will make him robust, supple, and self-reliant. 

Dramatic play.—Early childhood is particularly the heyday of 
make-believe, the age of “monkey sees, monkey does.” In other 
words, the play that is characteristic of this period is dramatic or 
imitative play. The little one delights in imitation and in any sort 
of activity in which his imagination must make up for lack of 
reality. His faith is limitless. He is well content to forego what 
grown-ups call reality. He prefers the shadow to the substance. 

His experiences are widening rapidly at this time and his powers 
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of observation are increasing. He imitates whatever he observes in 
his environment—the occupations of his parents, the antics of 
older brothers and sisters, and the activities of various people 
about him. Imaginary telephoning, housekeeping, storekeeping, 
horseback riding, etc., fascinate him. The story that has been read 
to him must be carried over into action. The song and rhyme that 
he has heard or learned must be dramatized. Suitable material for 
dramatic play should be supplied by the parent. This again should 
be a simple matter since imagination so readily supplies what might 
be lacking. An old broomstick, for instance, may become in turn 
a prancing steed, an automobile, a tractor, or a fire engine. Not 
so much as a twist of the imagination is necessary for him to endow 
a clothespin or a block with the personality of a king, a soldier, 
or a playmate. 

Still, some manufactured toys are also helpful and the child gets 
great satisfaction out of them if they are properly selected. The 
doll with the usual accessories is perhaps the most perfect of toys, 
at least for the girl of this age. For the boy the box of blocks or a 
wagon furnishes much satisfaction and enjoyment. For house- 
keeping a sheltered nook, a large box, a tent, an improvised shack, 
er perhaps even a line on the floor to set a boundary will add 
tremendously to the child’s pleasure. A tea party is a grand func- 
tion at this time, even if only cold water is served in the miniature 
cups, for imagination will do the rest. A set of doll’s dishes, a 
kitchen stove, tin cooking utensils, and similar accessories will be 
a joy to the youngster of five or six. A small broom and duster are 
also appurtenances more or less essential to the budding house- 
keeper. Or, again, there is the joy of keeping store, especially if 
there are plenty of string and wrapping paper, an ample supply 
of paper money, and good things to eat that have been cut out of 
the advertising sections of popular magazines. This type of play, 
based as it is on the child’s faculty of imitation and imagination, 
may be made of genuine educational value. 

Constructive play.—tLinked rather closely with the child’s in- 
terest in dramatic play is his love for constructive play. During 
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these years of early childhood the little one likes to do things, to 
build, to construct. He has no use for an elaborate mechanical toy, 
the ingenuity of which may appeal to him in later years. Experi- 
mentation and manipulation still interest him as they did in earlier 
years. He is perhaps more inventive than a child of younger years. 
Materials that require effort on his part tend to induce real think- 
ing. If toys or play materials are provided with this in mind, 
concentration of purpose can be made to enter into his life. A 
good tool chest is a source of unending delight to a boy. Few gifts 
can bring greater joy to him. However, the tools must be sub- 
stantial, real. When it is the usual toy set with the dull saw, blunt 
plane, and other tools made for show and make-believe only, 
there is disappointment and discouragement in store for the child. 
Cheap and flimsy tools will not work well and will lead in the 
direction of carelessness and destructiveness. They will result in 
irritation and frustration rather than in concentration and pur- 
posiveness. Not the least value of constructive play with substan- 
tial tools is the fact that they can do much to lead the child grad- 
ually from his world of make-believe to that of reality. 

Soctalized play—Until about the age of three the little one 
gives scant heed to other children. His parents are his natural com- 
panions and playmates. But from about that time on he begins te 
seek the company of other children, to codperate with them, to 
measure his abilities against theirs, to give and take, to sense for 
the first time that he is part of a social whole. 

His socialization begins in earnest at this period. The give and 
take that result from contact with others of his own age tend to 
draw him out of his selfish shell. They will determine the child’s 
power of membership in the family and school group and in the 
wider social relations of life. Play with companions of his own age 
will also somewhat relieve the parent who begins to take the part 
of supervisor rather than of playmate to the child. 

Some play alone, however, is good for the little one at this age. 
Playing by himself will throw him on his own resources. It will 
make for self-reliance. If he has not learned to play alone, he will 
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tend to become discontented when not given constant attention. It 
is mistaken fairness to the child to have some one at all times 
ready to amuse and entertain him. 


Later Childhood (Six to Ten Years) 


The child between the ages of six and ten is naturally an indi- 
vidualist. It is true that children also show individualistic tenden- 
cies at other periods of life, but individualism is the outstanding 
characteristic of the period in question and it shows itself par- 
ticularly in a child’s play life. Highly organized games do not ap- 
peal to him. Play with others satisfies him only if it serves as a 
means of showing off his own particular ability. Basketball, for 
instance, is a wonderful game if he gets to do the major part of 
the basket shooting. Tag is great sport if he is able to outstrip the 
others and to make them “it.”” He may develop some interest in 
playground games of lower organization, but hardly in team games 
of higher organization. Complex team play does not appeal to 
him at all. 

At the beginning of this period the child goes to school and his 
play is transferred in part to the school and playground. There is 
still need, however, for various recreational facilities in and around 
the home. The activities of the preceding age period still continue, 
but with a difference. For example, he still delights in physical 
exercise, but of a more strenuous kind than before. 

Boys and girls enjoy much the same kind of physical activity at 
this time and to a considerable extent even play together. A group 
of little school girls may get as much enjoyment out of a game of 
kitten ball or indoor baseball as will a group of school boys. The 
latent tomboy in the girl begins to assert itself at this time. 

Among the play materials that have particular fascination for 
the child at this age are flying rings, trapezes, roller skates, scoot- 
ers, and hoops. The child at this individualistic age is still in- 
terested in dramatic play, but here, again, there is a difference. 
Dramatization has become more complicated. Housekeeping is still 
popular and the doll and its various accessories will not be aban- 
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doned by some until the age of eight or nine, or thereabouts. The 
spirit of imitation, however, has lapsed in great part and distinct 
realistic tendencies have begun to show themselves. Constructive 
play becomes even more intensely interesting than formerly and 
plays an ever-increasing part in leading the child out of the world 
of imagination into the world of reality by making his fancy sur- 
render to fact. The boy and girl at this age like to make things 
that they can use. Carpenter tools and art tools appeal to both. 
Large floor blocks, Erector and Mechano sets, crayons and 
modeling wax are the order of the day. Such games as checkers, 
dominoes, and puzzles also have some appeal at this time. These 
have particular value by virtue of the fact that they encourage 
play with others and thereby exert a socializing effect upon the 
youthful individuals. 


The Gang Age (Ten to Fourteen Years) 


Some refer to the child between ten and fourteen years of age 
as the pre-adolescent. Perhaps the term gang age suggests more 
vividly and unmistakably the outstanding characteristic of the boy 
and girl of this period of life, namely, their tendency to cultivate 
intimate comradeship with a number of cronies of their own age 
and status. With the onset of this particular period a remarkable 
change takes place in both boy and girl. The individualist sud- 
denly develops striking social tendencies. He stands ready to sac- 
rifice his own advantages for the good of the social whole. His 
interests no longer center primarily in his own aims and in his 
own achievements, but rather in his associates, in the members of 
his gang or of his team. Cliques, sets, teams, gangs are now of 
the very breath of life for him. 

This is the age, therefore, for boys’ and girls’ groups such as the 
Scouts. It is also the age for team games. Clubs should give the 
individual an outlet for his growing spirit of exploration and ad- 
venture, and should also supply him with proper leadership and 
supervision as he gets more and more beyond the reaches of home 
and parent. Team games will provide ample opportunity for 
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physical exercise and for the development of the newly emerging 
spirit of unselfishness and codperation within him. Athletic equip- 
ment should be provided for both boy and girl. However, quiet 
games such as authors, parchesi, and dominoes also have a place. 
They contribute to mental skill and encourage play with others. 

Again, this is the age for the development of special hobbies, 
interests, and aptitudes which should be respected and encouraged. 
No longer will the boy’s pockets bulge with everything and any- 
thing that he comes across in his daily life. He is now interested 
in specific objects such as stamps and coins, butterflies, or birds’ 
eggs. The boy’s constructive ability may show itself in tinkering 
with a radio, with electrical apparatus, with machines of various 
kinds; the girl’s, in cooking or sewing. Both boy and girl will have 
one or more hobbies and ride them incessantly. It is altogether ad- 
visable for the boy and girl to single out and concentrate upon one 
particular hobby at this time. This may prove of genuine value to 
them by way of vocational training and will even do much later on 
toward keeping them sane and happy as adults. 

Another striking feature of this period is the fact that boys and 
girls have no interest in one another. Indeed, they are little less 
than antagonistic toward each other. Boys have become altogether 
too proud of their masculinity to admit girls into their lives and 
this is not without effect upon their play. 


Adolescence 


At the age of fourteen or fifteen the attitude of the sexes toward 
each other changes radically. Instead of the separativeness noted 
at the gang age, there is a gradually developing mutual attraction. 
Boys and girls at this age are likely to find greater pleasure in one 
another’s company than they are in that of former cronies of their 
own sex. This new spirit also shows itself in their recreation. Sing- 
ing and dancing become particularly fascinating, while tennis and 
croquet and cards begin to appeal to members of both sexes. Team 
games also continue at this time, but they are no longer the vital 
principle of existence to the child. The adolescent is quite capable 
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of organizing his own recreational activities. However, he still 
stands in need of guidance, of direction, and of advice. Above all 
does he need suitable opportunity for entertaining his friends in his 
own home. 

It is well to note, however, that the adolescent boy and girl 
should have some time for themselves. Interest in a worthwhile 
hobby should deepen. Any genuine aptitude for the creative arts— 
writing, drawing, or music—should be cultivated. These should 
prove both enjoyable and elevating leisure time activities. It is un- 
fortunate that we have of recent years tended to apne ee 
these arts. As soon as one shows ability to sketch, he is urged to 
become an illustrator. As soon as he shows evidence of skill in 
writing, he must take up writing as a career. It is time that we 
again stress art-for-art’s-sake and make such activities as music, 
writing, and the graphic arts tools for wholesome recreation and 
sources of leisure time enjoyment. How much more meaning there 
would be in Christmas and Easter cards if they were home-made 
instead of the commercialized article that we have to-day. How 
much enjoyment would result if the art of letter writing and the 
custom of writing verse on family anniversaries and like occasions 
would again come into vogue. The adolescent boy and girl may 
well devote some of their leisure time to these instruments of self- 
expression—the arts of music, writing, and drawing. They should 
serve the purpose in later life of furnishing relaxation from work, 
giving breadth of interest and safeguarding the individual against 
cheap movies, useless reading, and evil companionship. 


Play Space 


Whenever possible a special playroom should be provided within 
the home for children. This room should be suitably equipped. 
Furniture should be the right size and durable enough to stand 
some rough usage. Even though it is only a basement or an attic, 
such a place for play will mean much to the little one. It will give 
him a freer rein, a chance to make mistakes and to take conse- 
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quences. It will enable him to learn things which experience alone 
can teach. Such an arrangement, too, will relieve the rest of the 
household. In case no special room can be provided, the mother 
should be willing to sacrifice a certain amount of orderliness so 
that the children may be reasonably free in their recreational activ- 
ities. Without sufficient opportunity for indoor play, a child fre- 
quently becomes unstable and even irritable. The parent might 
also well assign the child a specific place in which to keep his toys 
and insist that he put away one group of materials before begin- 
ning other activities. This will gradually teach the little one 
orderliness and neatness. 

Outdoor play and suitable play materials are also highly essen- 
tial. If there is sufficient place available for a playground, the fa- 
ther can with a little ingenuity make it an inviting and interesting 
spot by equipping it with such materials and play devices as a 
swing, see-saw, trapeze, sand box, and the like. 

It is, of course, particularly in the case of outdoor play that the 
country child commonly has the advantage over the city child. It 
is a far cry from the urban apartment dwelling and family hotel to 
the commodious residence of the country gentleman, or again, from 
the crowded city tenement to the smaller and poorer type of home 
in the rural district. City children have not the wide open spaces 
that are such a boon to the country child. For the former the 
climbing tree has been cut down and the sandy brook has become 
only a thing to be told about or to read about. Nor does the city 
child know the bewitching allurement of the cave or dugout in 
the distant hillside. 

Undoubtedly greater interest on the part of parents is necessary 
if the proper play facilities are to be substituted in the city for 
those things that are a natural part of the environment of the 
country. Swings, ropes, and ladders, for instance, must take the 
place of trees for swinging and climbing. But even more does in- 
door recreational activity take on importance in the city with its 
limited play space. Still, it is true that even in apartments the 
parent can make some provision for recreation of an active type. 
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Swings and rings that clamp on to doorways without injury to 
woodwork, horizontal bars across the doorway, and other similar 
apparatus can be provided if the parents are alive to the child’s 
needs and bestir themselves to meet them. True, these things are 
at best a poor second and a sorry substitute for the natural play 
facilities of the countryside. 


The Values of Play 


Some of the values of play have already been touched upon at 
least in passing. However, the subject is deserving of further at- 
tention. Play provides pleasure and amusement for children. If it 
had no other value than this, it would still merit consideration. If 
it merely served to keep the little one safe and quiet and happy, 
it would still be of no little importance. In reality, however, whole- 
some play does much more than this. It is the source of most fun- 
damental educational and other values. Play activity makes for 
physical growth and development. It helps to promote proper de- 
velopment of the senses and to sharpen the intellect. It makes for 
a balanced emotional life and contributes much toward the proper 
social and moral growth of the individual. In many different ways 
play fosters normal development and prepares the child for adult 
life, though perhaps its physical or hygienic values are the most 
obvious. 


Integrative Values 


Curti‘ uses the expression integrative values to refer to the 
way in which play aids in the total adjustment of the individual 
or, in other words, to the organization of his personality. “If we 
grant that an integrated personality is one characterized by the 
absence of conflict,’”’ she says, “then in a certain sense of the word 
all play is integrative since in satisfying motives it removes con- 
flict. In doing so it tends towards integration although this may 
often be only temporarily or incompletely accomplished. While a 
child is engaged in play his whole activity is characteristically con- 
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centrated on the satisfaction of the moment—irrelevant thoughts 
and actions do not disturb him. He is a unit. We might think, 
therefore, of any play activity as being genuinely integrative as 
long as it is going on.” It is true, of course, as she further points 
out, that the individual may get satisfaction through play for only 
some of the stronger motives and not for others. Conflict, there- 
fore, is lacking only within certain aspects of his total activity, 
and only to that extent is he integrated. Yet, although play fur- 
nishes only partial and incomplete satisfaction, even this leaves the 
individual better adjusted and with fewer chances for conflict and 
disorganization than if he were deprived of play. There is every 
reason for both child and adult to make use of this most important 
means of satisfaction, particularly in our highly organized civiliza- 
tion in which so many motives cannot be fully or directly satisfied. 

Not only does play organize or integrate the individual’s per- 
sonality, but it also enlarges it. By putting his whole self into a 
thing the individual develops a bigger self. This he does charac- 
teristically in play. And particularly does he do so if the play 
really grips his interest, that is, if it is truly suited to the particular 
period of the individual’s development. 


Moral Values 


Outstanding among the values of play are its moral values. Few 
if any individuals to-day would question this fact. That provision 
for play under proper supervision reduces the instances of juvenile 
delinquency in its varied forms is a commonplace among those 
who deal with youth in our modern cities. Furthermore, it is a 
commonplace grounded upon a veritable mass of conclusive evi- 
dence. Play substitutes upbuilding activity for destructive and 
anti-moral activity or for hurtful inactivity. It gives the child a 
wholesome outlet for his play impulses and helps him to avoid the 
occasions of sin incident to illeness and loafing. More than that, it 
helps him in a positive or constructive way. If properly supervised 
and directed, it leads to the inculcation of virtue, to the building 
of good habits. Indeed, play may be made a school of such social 
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virtues as obedience, justice, and charity. It can be made a school 
of self-discipline, self-mastery, and self-denial. 

Cooper? has well shown the value of play as a means of de- 
veloping will power or self-discipline. “Competitive play,” he says, 
“or even the simpler imitative play of earlier years, calls forth de- 
termination, courage, persistence, tenacity, stick-at-itness, the ex- 
hilaration of achievement and successful effort, the dominance of 
will over the body. It expands and develops the habit and capacity 
for extreme effort and strenuous exertion. It is a natural system 
of will gymnastics that puts to rout flabbiness of will, half- 
heartedness, dawdling, indecision, infirmity of purpose, volitional 
mollycoddleism. Self-mastery and tenacity are the warp and woof 
of that strength of character without which the higher life of love 
and sacrifice cannot be.” 

The same author has also shown the power of play as a medium 
for inculcating certain social virtues. Thus in the case of competi- 
tive games which supplant the more individualistic and imitative 
play activities of the young child, it teaches obedience and respect 
for authority. Competitive games are governed by definite rules 
and regulations and those who play the game according to rule are 
living in obedience to law. It is equally true, of course, that those 
who do not observe the rules of the game are learning habits of 
law-breaking or disrespect for order and authority. Furthermore, 
there is the obedience that is demanded on the part of the player 
to captain, coach, and umpire. 

Again, play is a school of justice. “Fair play, honor, honesty, 
indignation at underhand methods, at cheating—these are integral 
elements of decent play and sportsmanship. Most boys have a keen 
appreciation of fair play and an intense indignation at unfair play. 
The boy who deliberately chooses to lose rather than take an un- 
fair advantage, who scorns to cheat, even though he could easily 
‘get away with it,’ who waits his turn at the bars or the swings 
instead of bullying and pushing aside the smaller urchin is living 
and learning justice, fairness, respect for the rights of his fellows. 
Not that this training comes with all play. On the contrary we 
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know how easily boys and girls will drift into cheating and un- 
fairness in any game from cards to baseball unless high standards 
of play are expressly inculcated.” ? 

Play also teaches the virtue of charity. It promotes unselfish 
cooperation, loyalty to the group, team work. This is, of course, 
particularly true in the case of team games, for in these the indi- 
vidual is obliged to work not for his own selfish advantage but for 
the good of the group, for the success of the team. Time and again 
must he sacrifice himself for the benefit of his fellow players. In- 
cidentally, team games and team spirit also satisfy the individual’s 
instinctive craving for social fellowship. 

It is true, of course, that not all these beneficial effects will take 
place automatically. Guidance, supervision, leadership are neces- 
sary. In fact, if habits of self-control and obedience, of fair play 
and self-sacrifice, learned and practised in play are to be trans- 
ferred to other life activities, it must be done through a conscious 
process. Such a process will demand skilful leadership and coach- 
ing on the part of the parents, teachers, or recreation supervisors 
in charge of the child. Here, again, Cooper *® has offered some 
practical suggestions. “The religious teacher in the classroom,” 
he says, “should make it clear to his charges that Catholic teach- 
ing expects self-control, obedience, fair play, and team work on 
the playground to be an integral part of the Catholic ideal of 
conduct and should make it equally clear that these virtues are 
one and the same whether exercised on the playground or off it. It 
is, for example, wrong to cheat in a baseball game as truly as it is 
wrong to cheat at an examination or in business affairs. The same 
Catholic ideals of justice and fair play obtain in all three cases. 

“In turn the playground leader should tactfully but explicitly 
bring to the consciousness of the players that fair play, for in- 
stance, is part and parcel of the sportsman-like ideal of honor and 
no less of the Catholic ideal of honesty and justice and regard for 
others’ rights. Thus a child or adolescent who has learned fair play 
on the playground will have established a current and attitude 
and idea] and standard in his life in the play area of conscience 
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that will more readily spread and pass over into other fields which 
he has been consciously and consistently trained to look upon as 
identical.” | 


Home Values 


Another highly important value of play is the fact that it brings 
the generations closely together within the family circle. Recrea- 
tion within the home makes for a happy association between par- 
ent and child, for comradeship in the home. Such comradeship is 
not only inspiring and satisfying, but is also a mighty influence in 
making for loyalty to the family and its members. 

Play with children in the home has the double advantage of 
providing both parents and children with mutual entertainment 
and comradeship. The inherent fun of games, with the laughter, 
good humor, and joviality that should go with recreation, create a 
wholesome atmosphere within the family circle. Sympathetic in- 
terest of a parent in his child’s play draws the two generations to- 
gether as few other things can. It makes for trust, for confidence, 
and for loyalty. The child in such a family will naturally go to his 
parents for help, for advice, for direction when in his later life 
important problems arise. 

It is true, of course, that perfection of comradeship cannot be 
achieved between the generations because of differences in age, in 
interests, and in experience. Yet such association has its place and 
the parents should not think it beneath their dignity to descend 
somewhat toward the child’s level and show interest in his play 
life or even participate in some of his recreational activities. There 
are always games that all can play together—checkers, authors, 
dominoes, and many others. Perhaps dad can even unbend enough 
to get into some more strenuous sports with his growing boys and 
girls. An hour of tennis or catch with them will likely bring the 
greatest return in happiness to all concerned. And what adult can 
not recall most vividly the hours of his youth that were spent in 
story-telling in the home or in reading aloud on the part of father, 
mother, or older brother and sister? 
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While comradeship between child and parent through play 
within the home is most important, it is also true that the child 
needs the companionship of children of his own age. Parents 
should make every reasonable effort to provide for this. They 
should make it a point, especially in overcrowded cities with their 
social distance and lack of neighborliness, to keep up a close ac- 
quaintanceship with a number of families and thus give ample 
opportunity for the younger generations in these homes to meet 
for play and recreation or an occasional social good time. 

It is much better in the case of the child, the adolescent, and 
the older youth that his association with others be in the home 
than that it be in the street. If the older child is to be content to 
spend his leisure time at home, he must have become attached to 
his home through interesting use of his leisure in his earlier hours. 
A home which has been a gathering place for a child and his 
friends during the first years of his life is likely to be the favorite 
spot for meeting his friends when he is older. And there is no 
better place for him to form companionships that may ripen into 
courtship and eventual marriage. 

The matter of home play needs much emphasis to-day. Crowded 
quarters have tended to drive play out of the home, and the bright 
lights and other alluring features of commercialized recreation 
have done much to draw the play-seeker out of the home. The 
parent, therefore, must go out of his way to make his home an at- 
tractive meeting place for the child and his chums. He must make 
artificial effort, if necessary, to do this. Particularly is this true 
in the case of the older child, the adolescent and, for that matter, 
even of the child of the gang age. “No matter how pleasant the 
family life and how much the children enjoy their leisure time 
activities with their parents,” says Thom ® “the normal adoles- 
cent as he grows older will want to spend more and more time 
doing things with boys and girls of his own age and less with his 
family. The club and the group logically become more important 
than the family in leisure time. . . . The adolescent may continue 
to enjoy many of the interests stimulated and cultivated at home; 
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but instead of ‘playing show’ with the neighborhood youngsters, 
he will want to join a junior dramatic club. He will wish to substi- 
tute class picnics and walks. Practice with the school band or 
school orchestra and a real conductor will take precedence over 
practice at home. In fact, in everything from straight athletics to 
social dancing the adolescent boy and girl are likely to seek com- 
panionship in their own age group. They are beginning to be 
aware of themselves as individuals and to realize that although 
they must be part of the family group, they must also be them- 
selves. Moreover, they suspect that they can be themselves more 
effectively in solitude or in company of other adolescents than in 
the presence of a domineering, inquisitive, and critical family. Of 
course, even nice families are sometimes domineering, inquisitive, 
and critical when one is just beginning to grow up.” 


The Parent’s Part 


Due supervision and guidance are necessary if the little one is 
to get the full benefit of the various values of play. Particularly 
during the preschool period of the child’s life is the parent the 
natural and proper supervisor of his play. And even during school 
years and beyond is there still a highly important part for him to 
play in providing suitable recreation for the child. Indeed, it 
should hardly be an exaggeration to say that the parent should 
consider the child’s play life in his early years no less an important 
form of learning than the more formal training of the school 
period that is to follow. Nor should it be too much to expect that 
the parent will plan this part of his child’s training with as much 
care as he does his formal education. It is true, of course, that the 
little one does not need to be taught to play. Neither does he need 
to be urged to play. If proper provision has been made for his 
recreation, the normal child will play naturally. However, he may 
have to be taught how to play rather than to fool and dawdle or 
merely look passively on. In supervising the play of little ones it 
is advisable for the parent to keep unostentatiously in the back- 
ground. While he will provide a play environment and suitable ma- 
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terials and will protect the child from possible dangers, he will 
leave play itself so far as possible to the child. In genuine play 
the impulse comes from within. This is as much as to say that the 
parent should be the helper rather than the director of the little 
one’s play. That parent is the ideal supervisor who can observe the 
play life of the child without causing him worry or making him 
conscious of the attention that is being given him. While the little 
one’s recreation should be supervised, it should not be interfered 
with. If it is interfered with, if there are interruptions and sug- 
gestions from adults and even from other children, friction will 
naturally result. The wise parent, therefore, will give the child a 
chance to carry through his undertakings without interference in 
the guise of help. He will be mindful of the fact that the small 
child is primarily interested in doing, that he finds his greatest 
pleasure in sheer activity rather than in accomplishment and in 
finished results. He will permit the child to battle with his diffi- 
culties, for one of the principal responsibilities of the parent is to 
see to it that the little one learns to meet his own problems, to 
develop self-reliance instead of remaining dependent upon others. 
In fact, the pleasure of surmounting obstacles and of overcoming 
difficulties is an essential feature of worthwhile play. Hence the 
discreet parent will come to the foreground only when there is 
need for interference or for special guidance. In this way the child 
will be given due opportunity to develop originality, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and self-help. His play will then be of genuine value 
to him. It will be a far-reaching factor in the promotion of his 
normal development. 

The parent cannot control what appeals to a child nor has he 
anything to say about when a particular interest will show itself 
in the little one. He can hardly alter the fact that harmful as well 
as beneficial materials may strongly appeal to him. By the laws of 
the child’s nature certain things will, at certain ages, bring out 
definite responses on his part and if these responses are pleasant, 
they will continue to challenge his activities and to develop his 
habits for weal or for woe if given free rein. 
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The parent, however, can exercise some control over the child’s 
play environment and equipment. He can eliminate harmful things 
and provide desirable materials. Moreover, he can help the child to 
make the most of the playthings that are given him. 

Briefly, the following play materials must be provided if the 
child’s play needs are to be adequately met: 

1. Apparatus that will promote physical activity or motor 
play. 

2. Toys that will aid in developing the several senses. 

3. Materials that will help the child dramatize the life about 
him. 

4. Playthings that will foster his constructive impulses— 
building toys, for example, and handwork materials that 
will answer his urge to do and to make things. 

5. Organized games that will promote play with others and 
thereby help to socialize the individual. 

Leisure time can be a very valuable asset to a people and the 
recreational side of life can be organized and directed so as to re- 
sult in strong moral vigor. On the other hand, if not properly or- 
ganized and directed, it may speedily lead to the downfall of a 
people. Particularly in our present-day civilization is it highly 
essential that this fact be given due attention. We have much 
leisure time to-day. Machinery has given us more of it than the 
world has ever known before. If it is to prove beneficial rather 
than detrimental to society, this leisure time must be spent not in 
idling, but in doing something positive and constructive. The 
little one or the grown-up who is happily occupied will give little 
cause for worry, but the idler, whether young or old, is only too 
likely to get into mischief. Add to this our modern ease and luxury 
and it is obvious that moral degeneration will make unhalting 
progress in our civilization if our leisure time is not put to proper 
uses through suitable forms of recreational activity. This is an 
additional reason why the child should learn to use his play life 
to best advantage in his first years since the habit will serve both 
him and society to good purpose in his later life. 
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Discussion Topics 


. How can home and community codperate in providing suitable op- 


portunities for recreation? 


. Mention specific games that can readily be fostered within the 


home. 


. What are some of the earlier types of recreation that have become 


largely obsolete to-day? 


. Are there any cultural values in recreation? 
. Name zome amusements found in the country but lacking in the 


city. 
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Chapter VIII 
DISCIPLINE 


THE question of child discipline is an intricate and difficult one. 
Time and again points of discipline that arise in dealing with little 
ones baffle parents. In not a few instances they are at a loss to 
know which course is the best to follow. Shall they punish or 
shall they praise? Shall they approve or shall they reprove? Shall 
they allow or shall they refuse? The decision is often not a simple 
one to make. And yet upon it may depend in no small measure the 
future well-being of their offspring. 

The parent who has at heart the best interests of his child is 
well aware of these difficulties. He is deeply conscious, too, of the 
tremendous influence that he exerts, for weal or for woe, over the 
developing personality of his child. Hence he does not rest satisfied 
with leaving matters of discipline to the whim of the moment, to 
the promptings of his emotions, or to parental impulse alone. He 
brings to his tasks in this important field much forethought, 
prudent insight, and painstaking study. 

Child experts have sought for some time past to be of help to 
parents by unfolding for them the intricacies of child conduct. 
Something has been accomplished by them. Yet notwithstanding 
all their efforts, all their painstaking and careful observations, 
many of the complexities of child discipline still remain to perplex 
parents. All the efforts of specialists to reduce matters of child 
discipline to rule-of-thumb methods have been in vain. No hard- 
and-fast rules have been found that give the parent promise of 
unfailing solutions for all the behavior problems that may present 
themselves. 

The reasons for this are quite obvious. First of all, there is the 
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complexity of the child’s nature itself. Then there are the differ- 
ences in types of children; also differences in age, in previous train- 
ing, and the like—all matters that must be reckoned with if the 
true purpose of discipline is to be achieved. Indeed, if best results 
are to be expected, even further distinctions become necessary. In 
the matter of age, for example, not only the child’s chronological 
age, but also his mental and even his developmental age must be 
given due consideration. Because of the many intricacies involved, 
even the child specialist wisely hesitates to speak with too much 
finality when he discusses matters of child discipline. He carefully 
avoids being too dogmatic. He is slow in making sweeping gener- 
alizations and is ever ready to make allowance for exceptions. Still, 
he can suggest at least some general guiding principles that should 
prove a help to parents. 


Meaning and Purpose of Discipline 


There is not a little confusion prevalent to-day regarding the 
meaning of the word discipline. Particularly is it often confused 
with, or even made identical with, the notion of punishment. In 
its best sense, however, discipline is not the same as punishment. 
It is a system of external control that has for its ultimate purpose 
the establishment of a reasoning inner or self-control. This was 
apparently its original meaning since the term is derived from a 
Latin root meaning to teach, to guide, or to train. Perhaps the 
word disc#ple, as used to-day, comes nearer this original meaning 
than does, for instance, the word disciplinarian according to pres- 
ent usage. The latter word, like the term discipline itself, tends to 
emphasize only one phase of child management, and that the more 
disagreeable one, namely, coercion or punishment. It leaves out of 
the picture the sanction of reward. It fails to indicate correctly 
the true purpose of child training, namely, the progressive develop- 
ment of self-control on the part of the individual child, the se- 
curing of inner conformity to proper standards of conduct, the 
growth of inner attitudes that socialize the individual and eventu- 
ally become an integral part of his character. 
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Unfortunately, in practice many parents often substitute sec- 
ondary aims in place of the primary purpose of discipline. One is 
almost led to believe that many of them consider the comfort and 
convenience of adults to be more the aim of discipline than the 
proper development of character in the child; that automatic re- 
sponse to commands is more its purpose than an eagerness on the 
part of the little one to codperate with the parent; that getting 
Johnnie’s hands washed is more the goal of discipline than de- 
veloping a normal, livable human being, socially well-adjusted and 
normally independent. As a matter of fact, such discipline may 
prove utterly worthless as a preparation for independent self- 
control. More than that, it may become distinctly harmful because 
of the emotional attitudes which it develops and the habits which 
it fixes in the child’s life. 


Helpful and Harmful Features of Disctpline? 


If the true purpose of discipline is to be attained, certain fea- 
tures must characterize it. Perhaps more than anything else must 
it be characterized by normalcy. That is, it must be prudent, rea- 
sonable, aiming in general at a middle-of-the-way course rather 
than running the risk of offending either by excess or defect, by 
too great severity or too great laxity. Again, it must be consistent, 
not inconsistent, vacillating, or spasmodic. Extremes are seldom 
right in child training, and inconsistency is hardly in place in any 
dealings with rational human beings. 

Extreme rigidity—There are, as a matter of fact, not a few 
parents who are too strict in their dealings with their children. 
They rule their homes like autocrats. Excessive punishment and 
ceaseless bickering, endless restrictions and continuous commands 
make the child’s world anything but inviting to him. It is quite 
natural, of course, for human beings to appreciate their authority 
and to enjoy making use of it. Autocratic parents undoubtedly 
get a thrill out of the realization that their children show imme- 
diate outward conformity to their manifold and peremptory com- 
mands. They derive a certain satisfaction from the fact that the 
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latter obey them with unquestioned, instantaneous obedience. But 
these things are not the ultimate purpose of discipline. The ques- 
tion is not one of a bit of selfish pride or pleasant satisfaction on 
the part of the parents, but of the proper rearing of the child. It 
is not one of parental whim or wish, but of the present and future 
well-being of the little one. Nor is it a question of the immediate 
attainment of outward conformity, but of whether under such 
rigid rule the child will develop a wholesome degree of moral in- 
dependence and self-control and whether, on leaving the parental 
nest, he will be able to stand on his own feet in the world. 

Only too often does excessive parental severity or rigidity of- 
fend against this ultimate purpose of child training which must 
always stand supreme if the disciplinary measures made use of 
are to prove successful. In such instances the influence over the 
child’s character is anything but constructive. Instead of the true 
goal of discipline being attained, the personality of the little one 
may in many different ways be warped or disfigured for life. Per- 
haps in one case the result is the cultivation of a disputatious or 
a rebellious spirit or of a sullen and silent antagonism, rather than 
the growth of a fine spirit of loyalty on the part of the child 
toward his parents and to his home. In another instance deceit and 
double-dealing may be resorted to by a child in his efforts to escape 
the effects of a harsh disciplinary code. Again, such unfortunate 
discipline may lead to downright rebellion on his part against 
parental control, or even to a spirit of bitter antagonism against 
all who represent authority. Needless to say, these things are not 
the goal of child discipline. 

Excessive laxity.—It is equally true, on the other hand, that too 
much indulgence or too great laxity on the part of parents also 
leaves the true goal of child discipline unattained and even works 
havoc with the character of the child. Yet as a matter of fact, there 
are many parents to-day who are entirely too indulgent in their 
dealings with their children. Just as there are fathers and mothers 
who are too autocratic, so, too, are there parents who are little less 
than servants to their little ones. In fact, a discipline that is too 
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weak and easy-going is much more common to-day than one that is 
too rigid. 

The causes of lax discipline are many and divergent. Some over- 
indulgent parents, for instance, are simply of an easy-going tem- 
perament. Others actually persuade themselves that they can train 
their children by yielding to them and give in to all their childish 
whims and fancies as the easiest if not the only way of maintain- 
ing peace and quiet within the home. Again, there are the parents 
whose ruling hand is weakened by physical defect or ill health, by 
lameness or deafness for instance, or by some chronic or constitu- 
tional disease. Moreover, there are even those who are morally so 
enfeebled or obtuse that they do not care about the proper up- 
bringing of their own little ones. But perhaps environmental cir- 
cumstances and the spirit of the times more than any other cause 
account for our present parental leniency or laxity. The spirit of 
“do as you please” is very much in the air in our modern world 
and is extremely contagious. It appeals to selfish human nature. 
The exaggerated notions so prevalent to-day concerning the need 
of self-expression on the part of children and concerning the im- 
portance of the little one’s learning to make intelligent and inde- 
pendent decisions also play a considerable part herein. Carried 
away by these ideas, some fathers and mothers adopt a policy of 
extreme freedom toward their children that eventually leads the 
latter to think and act as if they were under obligation to heed no 
dictates other than those of their own impulses. Such parents evi- 
dently recognize no line of demarcation between a reasonable in- 
dependence or a controlled freedom, on the one hand, and a liberty 
that amounts to license or an utter lack of consideration for others, 
on the other. They seem not to grasp the idea that unlimited self- 
expression not only does not free a child, but that it actually 
makes him the slave of his whims; that instead of progressively 
teaching him self-control and moral independence, it robs him of 
all control. 

Perhaps the worst situation that presents itself is that in which 
the parent gives his child an extreme liberty and then protects 
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him against the natural results of the misdirected efforts that might 
eventually bring him to a realization of the error of his ways. 
Such a procedure deprives the child of excellent opportunities to 
learn the absolute necessity of a natural restraint within liberty. 
It fails to make him realize that no individual can do as he pleases, 
but that in practical everyday life constant adjustments to both 
physical and social law on the part of all are absolutely impera- 
tive. Regardless of whim or wish, the individual must accept the 
inevitable consequences which follow upon the heels of specific 
types of unsocial behavior. To set aside the laws of sportsmanship, 
for instance, by failure to play fair is to be ostracized from the 
world of sport and good fellowship. To violate the rules of friend- 
ship by failure to be respectful and kind is to forfeit the pleasure 
and happiness of friendly companionship with others. Even from 
his earliest years must the little one be made gradually to realize 
this. He must be made to grasp the fact that no one is autonomous, 
that no one can do altogether as he pleases, but that all must 
accept the inevitable consequences which naturally result from 
the infringement of social laws. To give a child an uncontrolled 
freedom that will lead him to violate these laws and then to step 
in deliberately to protect him against the natural consequences of 
his acts is to leave him in an utterly false position. It is to leave 
him without ultimate self-direction or self-discipline. It is to pre- 
pare him for almost inevitable failure in life. 

No matter what the particular cause of parental laxity may be, 
the results are invariably unfortunate. Not self-disciplined indi- 
viduals, but unhappy and unsocialized adults, are the products of 
homes in which children grow up in a loose, undirected environ- 
ment, certain that all their wants will be cared for, taught to obey 
no law except that of their own whims and wishes, and never made 
to exert themselves or face the difficult side of life. Any parent who 
has made a serious effort to think things through will speedily 
realize that a policy of excessive laxity, or the countenancing of a 
policy of the easiest way for their children, will simply leave them 
unprepared for the battle of life. The world into which they must 
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eventually be turned is emphatically a world of hard knocks, and 
young people whose rule of life has ever been to avoid whatever is 
difficult and to go through with only those projects which appeal 
to their fancies or to their sense of ease and comfort, will not be 
prepared for such a world. They will be the raw material from 
which the failures of life are formed. 

Instead of approving such an easy-going rule of life, therefore, 
the responsible parent will diligently cultivate in his children the 
cardinal virtue of fortitude. He will teach them effectively to 
counteract the creed of softness which has become so characteristic 
of the modern world. He will appreciate the fact that to permit a 
child to range entirely at his own will is to prepare him not only 
for failure in every worthy conflict of life, but in all likelihood for 
shame and disgrace as well. 

The happy medium.—tThe true purposes of discipline cannot be 
realized from a parental policy of either extreme strictness or ex- 
treme rigidity, or from one of extreme indulgence or excessive 
laxity. It must, in general, be sought in a happy medium between 
these two. Since a policy of interminable repression stunts and kills 
or incites to rebellion with the subsequent necessity of a host of 
laws and regulations, all unwelcome because imposed from with- 
out, a proper degree of independence, initiative, and freedom must 
be recognized and encouraged if the true goal of discipline is to 
be attained. Without these there can be no development, no virtue 
or self-control. This, however, in no wise implies that parents are 
to abdicate their authority in the home or that they are to sur- 
render their rightful position as superiors over their children. Nor 
does it imply an uncontrolled freedom or self-expression on the 
part of the child. “Children need control,’ says Lynch,! “they 
need to feel a strong hand directing, restraining, limiting, and 
steadying them, for only in this way can they acquire real strength 
of will and character as opposed to stubbornness, wrong-headedness, 
and the lowest degree of desire. Disobedience is not to be con- 
doned on the ground that children must develop their ‘individual- 
ity’ or their ‘initiative,’ or laxity be excused on the plea that correc- 
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tion or repression makes children weak-spirited. There can be neither 
safety nor happiness for a child unless it be based on the willing sub- 
mission to a parental authority which eventually will bring to the 
child the habit of self-control.”’ Condemning rigidity or the exces- 
sive use of authority is not to condemn the principle of authority in 
the home. Condemning laxity and decrying the absence of authority 
in the home is not to deny that obedience in the home is quite 
compatible with wholesome and whole-hearted democracy therein. 
It is the extremes that are to be condemned. Neither excessive 
rigidity nor extreme laxity can be approved. In other words, if the 
true goals of discipline, namely, self-control and self-direction, are 
to be achieved, a controlled freedom must be aimed at and at- 
tained. 


Inconsistent Discipline 


While the extreme parental attitudes of rigidity and laxity are 
undoubtedly harmful to children, it may well be questioned 
whether they are as detrimental as an unwholesome combination 
of the two or as the imprudent union of license and severity within 
the home. It is the inconsistent parent who offends by this type 
of discipline. He is spasmodic and vacillating in his dealings with 
his little ones. First he pets and then he punishes. One minute he 
coaxes into good behavior and the next he scolds abusively. To- 
day he condemns a certain thing as wrong, to-morrow he passes it 
up unnoticed. He simply lives with his children day by day, with- 
out any forethought, without any effort at a systematic discipline, 
eliciting obedience here, overlooking disobedience there, guided by 
whim or convenience rather than by rule or reason. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that such a system of discipline, 
or rather such an utter lack of all discipline, proves harmful 
rather than beneficial to children, who, under such conditions, 
scarcely know what is expected of them. Moreover, indulgence 
on one occasion makes correction the next time more difficult to 
bear and, consequently, less effective. To the child it may even 
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smack of injustice. For if on one occasion a certain fault is con- 
-doned and on another it is severely punished, the child may well 
wonder when punishment does come, why a thing should be wrong 
one day and not so another. Thinking his parent guided by whim 
rather than by principle, by impulse rather than by reason, he 
will lose all respect for him and all confidence in him. Without a 
firm consistency no parent can expect loyalty or respect on the 
part of his child. Without a consistent discipline that demands 
that a fault be corrected not only once or twice, but every time, 
there can be no wholesome growth of self-discipline. An unstable 
and capricious parent may be able to force a child outwardly to 
obey the letter of the law, but he will not win his respect and in- 
ward conformity. 

Harmful, too, are the results of differences of judgment on the 
part of parents; no less harmful, in fact, than are the effects of 
an inconsistency that springs from a changeable, vacillating type 
of parent. Differences of opinion regarding the discipline of a 
child, therefore, should be settled in private by the parents and 
not paraded in the presence of the child himself. To be successful, 
or even to hold the respect of their children, parents must agree on 
methods of handling them. If they make use of two opposite 
standards, that is, if one constantly shields and spoils while the 
other remains ever stern and unyielding, the methods of the one 
will stultify those of the other. If there is no codperation on the 
part of the parents, no sense of uniformity between the father and 
the mother, the child naturally feels the uneasy pull back and 
forth and is at a loss to know which way to turn. Of course, the 
worst situation is that in which the want of a common policy 
shows itself in open disagreement. Yet even where they refrain 
from airing their divergent opinions openly, the children readily 
sense the difference in the parents’ points of view and are influ- 
enced and disturbed by it. 

Consistency is an essential feature of a discipline that hopes to 
be successful. Yet, an inconsistent discipline is very common to- 
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day. It is found abundantly in individual parents and is seen no 
less frequently in the lack of uniform standards and policies on 
the part of two parents in one and the same home. 


Discipline and the Age of the Child 


A matter of considerable moment that must be borne in mind 
in disciplining children is the age of the particular child con- 
cerned. The parent must be mindful of the fact that while the 
ultimate goal of child discipline is self-control, that goal can, as a 
matter of fact, be arrived at only very gradually, that is, over a 
considerable period of years. Obviously, the child needs more 
external control in his first years than he does in his later life. 
Just as he is expected with his advancing years gradually to be- 
come self-supporting, so, too, is he expected to become pro- 
gressively more self-controlled in his behavior and, therefore, more 
independent of the control of his parents. On this account he 
must be given opportunity to grow in moral independence. The 
parent, therefore, must learn to restrict his authority to the time 
when the child is unable to judge for himself and to watch for 
tthe time when certain phases of his welfare no longer need atten- 
tion. He will make it a point to use the particular tools of dis- 
cipline that are most suitable to the age of the child with whom 
he is dealing. He will appeal to the highest motives that the 
child is capable of grasping at his various stages of develop- 
ment. 

Naturally, the very young child can appreciate only those satis- 
factions which are immediate. He is incapable of looking far ahead. 
If rewards are to influence his behavior, they must come at once. 
But as he grows older, more remote aims and objects, including 
even the reward of a future life, must be brought to bear upon 
his conduct. These can be made to exert a wholesome influence 
cover him and should be appealed to. 

By the time of his early school years the reasoning faculty of 
the child must be appealed to. During his preschool years, how- 
ever, this faculty can play at best a very limited part in the train- 
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ing process for the simple reason that at that time the little one 
has not yet reached what is popularly known as the “age of 
reason.” During these earlier years, therefore, the methods to be 
used in his training must depend almost exclusively upon the 
simple fact that the child tends to repeat acts which have pleasant 
consequences and to avoid those which have unpleasant ones. The 
unpleasant consequences may result from the undesirable action 
itself or they may be artificially attached to it by the parent, for 
example, in the form of a scolding, physical punishment, or other 
act of disapproval. The training will depend very largely on blind 
obedience. That is to say, the child must do what his parent tells 
him and not what his own undeveloped reason may suggest. 
However, as the little one becomes capable of appreciating the 
reasons for things, he should gradually be taught them. Ideals 
and principles should be made to play an ever-increasing part in 
his training. As he grows in years, his ideas of why he is good 
must also grow. Interpreted by his growing power of thought, these 
will eventually make him a capable and dependable adult. The 
child of school age, for example, can certainly be made to under- 
stand that he is expected to obey not merely to avoid the un- 
pleasantness of punishment, but because his disobedience violates 
the law of God and is offensive to Him. Indeed, he can grasp this 
truth to some extent before his school days. Again, he can be made 
to realize that he should be truthful not only because of threaten- 
ing punishment, but because lying is essentially wrong. And so 
on with other acts and omissions. If, in this wise, ideals and 
standards of right conduct become gradually integrated into the 
child’s personality in his earlier years, they will eventually operate 
without guidance and authority from outside. On the other hand, 
however, if the child learns no reason for being good other than 
blind obedience to his parents, his good habits will have no 
permanent force. They will be only make-believe. While blind 
obedience, therefore, may be excellent in the young child, it is a 
mistake to give it too much emphasis in later years. The reason- 
ing faculty of the child must be gradually brought into play in 
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the training process if the true purposes of discipline are to be 
realized. 

It is essential that the habit of obedience be established early. 
If this is actually done, there will be little need to resort to harsh- 
ness or to extreme rigidity. But when the habit has not been estab- 
lished in early childhood, it is doubtful whether it can be estab- 
lished without the harshest kind of harshness if, indeed, it can be 
established at all. 


Discipline and Types of Children 


In order that his discipline may prove effective, the parent 
must have in mind the particular type of child with whom he is 
dealing. Disciplinary measures that might be altogether in place in 
dealing with a forward, extrovert type of child, might prove 
prejudicial to the best interests of a shut-in or introvert type. 
Naturally, the danger of excessive or harsh punishment is much 
more real in the case of the retiring introvert than in the extrovert 
type of child. It does not take much to make the former so docile 
that he will become entirely dependent on the judgment of others 
and will never dare to speak out or express his own mind. Others 
of this shut-in type may react to a rigid rule by sullenness rather 
than by docility. While yielding a surface obedience, they remain 
inwardly resentful. They pout and sulk and even become deceitful 
and hypocritical. Again, they tend to withdraw themselves more 
and more from actual life and to take refuge in an illusory dream 
world. None of these results is in harmony with the true purposes 
of child discipline. Severe reprimands, therefore, should seldom, if 
ever, be given to children of this sensitive type. Nor are they 
needed. Usually such children can be checked in their wayward- 
ness by a mere look or tone, by a word of friendly counsel, or 
even by a timely joke. 

The extrovert type of child, on the other hand, is more likely 
to show his displeasure at unduly repressive measures by open 
rebellion than by sulking. He may develop a spirit of antagonism 
toward his parents and even toward all social authority. In gen- 
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eral, a severe type of discipline will prove less harmful in his case 
than in that of the sensitive, shut-in type of child. 


Positive and Negative Measures of Discipline 


Another matter regarding child discipline that deserves em- 
phasis is that parents should give their efforts at child training a 
positive rather than a negative turn. This means, for instance, that 
they should not only condemn the bad actions of children but 
also approve their good acts. It means that not only punishments 
but also rewards should have a place in a program of child dis- 
cipline. It means that not only failures but also successes should 
be noted, that praise as well as blame should be used. 

If a child, for instance, is reproved for eating too many sweets, 
he should also be commended occasionally for eating his fruits 
and vegetables. It is true, approval of good acts could easily be 
overdone. But the real point is that the parent must guard against 
appearing in all his relations with his children merely in the rdéle 
of task-master or policeman. He must learn to place reliance upon 
“do,” that is, upon achievement, codperation in common purposes, 
the building of wholesome interests, the sharing of activities, 
rather than upon “don’t” or upon a policy that only seeks to 
condemn and that restricts and hampers the child at every turn. 

Punishment, coercion, and command have a place in child train- 
ing. It is a mistake, however, to consider them the main bases of 
character building. They should be looked upon as measures for 
occasional emergency rather than for routine. The parent, in other 
words, must consider his part in the training process more one of 
guiding the child than of correcting and punishing him. Much can 
be accomplished by supplying the child with suitable diversions 
and thereby keeping him busy and preoccupied. It has well been 
said that the parental task is not merely to check the bad desire 
of the child but to seek out and foster some other desire in the 
presence of which the bad desire may find it hard to live. On 
the other hand, to neglect a child, that is, to leave too many gaps 
in his activities, is unsafe. Only too frequently a lack of preoccu- 
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pation leads him into ways that call for correction and punish- 
ment, for disciplinary measures of the negative type. 

Positive discipline also implies that the child’s successes must be 
given attention. It has been shown, for example, that comments 
on success make learning proceed faster than do comments on 
errors or nagging about mistakes. Children learn not so much what 
they do repeatedly as what they do successfully. They do not 
readily learn the things that bring them discomfort and failure. 
Success even in small things proves a powerful stimulant toward 
higher things. There is much power for good in the sheer joy of 
accomplishment. Nothing succeeds like success. And this is par- 
ticularly true when the successful conclusion of an undertaking is 
duly recognized. This is not to say, however, that the pointing 
out of mistakes and their proper correction is to be neglected. 
It means that emphasis should be placed upon right learning, 
right action, right conduct, as well as upon wrong forms of activity 
or upon error and failure. It means that success as well as failure 
should be given attention. 

Much the same must be said of praise and blame. The former is 
perhaps more effective than the latter. There is no question that 
the encouragement engendered by praise, if not unwisely depended 
upon, can be a genuine incentive toward greater endeavor. On 
the other hand, the negative device of constant blame tends to drag 
a child down, to make him despondent and discouraged. It begets 
an incapacitating sense of failure. 

Extremes, of course, must be avoided. Too ready praise, for in- 
stance, will breed habits of self-complacency and laziness in a 
child. The aim of the parent, therefore, should be to keep 
standards high enough to exact maximum development of native 
capacity. A want of sufficiently high standards of accomplishment 
is almost certain to leave wells of capacity undeveloped. But it is 
equally true, on the other hand, that too constant blame will breed 
habits of failure, while too lofty standards will blight develop- 
ment. 

As the child grows in years, the ties of love and sympathy, of 
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confidence and trust between himself and his parents should con- 
stantly wax stronger. These ties and the influence which they exert 
may also be considered positive measures of discipline or child 
training. Particularly should they prove a genuine insurance 
against the day when coercive measures will no longer be avail- 
able and they should gradually supplant such measures entirely. 
Indeed, the need for coercive measures in the case of the older 
child is telling evidence of parental failure. 

In actual practice emphasis is only too frequently placed upon 
the negative side of discipline, while its positive features are 
neglected. While every least misdemeanor is dwelt upon, oppor- 
tunities for commendation and encouragement without number 
are allowed to pass without notice or recognition. This is unfortu- 
nate, since praise no less than blame, approval no less than dis- 
approval, success no less than failure have a part to play in the 
training process of children. Positive as well as negative measures 
must find a place in a disciplinary program that is to prove satis- 
factory. 
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Chapter [X 
DISCIPLINARY DEVICES 


THE aims of child discipline are achieved through a prudent use 
of various disciplinary devices. These can be conveniently treated 
under the general though not altogether inclusive headings of com- 
mands, rewards, and punishments. All three must play at least 
some part in a program of child discipline. 


Commands 


A lesson that every child must learn is to recognize the author- 
ity of his parents and to obey their commands.” Until that lesson 
is learned the little one is not satisfactorily equipped for life, for 
every individual’s life involves obedience to commands, the fulfil- 
ment of orders and injunctions, submission to authority. 

It is for the parent to teach the child this important lesson and 
it is a task that is fraught with not a few difficulties. Here more 
than in any other of his relations with his children is the cardinal 
virtue of prudence necessary. The following few suggestions may 
im some measure serve as a guide to him. 

(A). Commands should be few in number. This is in harmony 
with what has already been said regarding an excessive or too 
rigid discipline generally. Overcorrection and domination are re- 
sented by a child as they are by an adult. While the parent, there- 
fore, must never surrender his authority in the home, he must 

- --~“puard against an excessive show of it or against a blustering dom- 
ination. Too many commands are in reality more a sign of weak- 
ness on the part of a parent than a sign of strength. When many 
commands are given, not a few of them are more than likely to 
be arbitrary ones, and the average child is not slow in seeing 
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this. Many children, for instance, very early acquire a negative 
adaptation to the sound of a parent’s voice because of the endless 
number of commands that are constantly being showered upon 
them. It is well for the parent to bear in mind that cordial codpera- | 
tion between himself and his child is much more likely to lead to 
the true goal of discipline than is an interminable number of com- 
mands that suggests a spirit of domination or an excessive love of 
authority. The prudent parent will not be too much a parent. He 
will avoid arbitrary commands. He will limit the exercise of his 
authority to occasions that really call for it. 

(B). Another essential to be observed in commanding children 
is that a child be brought to attention before an order is given 
him. A command shouted haphazardly at a little one who is pre- 
occupied with some playful activity that is almost a matter of 
life and death to him will likely be but dimly recognized and but 
little heeded. One can hardly expect a child to develop a habit of 
ready compliance if time and again he is called hastily and with- 
out preparation from whatever is occupying his mind or engaging 
his attention. For ready compliance and genuine codperation it 
is necessary that the child hear and understand the parent and 
that he actually give the latter his attention. 

(C). Commands should be reasonable. This means first and 
foremost that they must be within the capacity of the child, in 
other words, that they must be possible. It also means moral cer- 
tainty on the part of the parent that the command is right. To 
ask obedience for something there is good reason to believe the 
child should not be asked to do is to court resistance and dis- 
obedience. If the commands given are reasonable, obedience will 
be fairly prompt. 

(D). Commands should be just. The parent should never abuse 
his position as superior of the child by giving and enforcing an 
unjust command. It is well recognized that in the case of adults 
an unjust command often leaves an ugly scar and even a festering 
wound. In children it at least lessens their respect for and their 
confidence in their parents. 
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(E). The need for consistency on the part of parents has 
already been referred to. In the matter of commands, as in all 
matters of child discipline, this quality is highly essential. To 
command a thing one day and not another is to confuse a child. 
The responsible parent will take care, therefore, to rest his com- 
mands on a basis of order and right and not on a foundation of 
unstable emotion or of the humor of the moment. The desirable 
attitude will insure against inconsistency in giving commands. 

(F). Commands should be firm. This simply means that they 
should be in the form of an injunction or enjoinder rather than in 
the form of a supplication. This does not mean, however, that 
they need be demonstratively emphatic. Firmness is beneficial to 
a child. If he is simply and naturally told what to do, he will 
settle down to it; he will submit to authority, and his character 
will be benefited by it. This implies, of course, that commands 
are followed up. If they are not followed up, if parents do not 
make it known firmly and pleasantly that they expect unfailing 
obedience to their commands, all discipline will be speedily under- 
mined. Children lose respect for those who weakly yield to them 
just as certainly as they do for those who domineer over them. 
They trust, honor, and obey those who rule them with firmness 
and justice. 


Punishments 


Punishment is another common disciplinary device. In fact, in 
some quarters it is so common that it is taken as the be-all and 
end-all of discipline. 

Some one has defined punishment as an “artificially induced 
annoyance” and has distinguished it from coercion by describing 
the latter as “an effort to induce action by the threat of punish- 
ment or other disagreeable experience.” The term must not be 
limited, however, to the notion of corporal punishment. While it 
includes the latter, it also extends beyond it to other forms of 
discipline such as disapproval, blame, and censure. Ignoring a 
child or merely calling his attention to the fact that his response is 
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wrong may constitute punishment. Nor is all punishment artificial. 
Some acts bring with them their own punishment. In general, 
punishment carries with it the idea of penalty, pain, or loss. It is a 
device that represents the more unpleasant and disagreeable side of 
discipline. Nevertheless, it is a necessary one. No matter how 
much parents may wish to avoid it, no matter how painful it may 
be at times to inflict it upon a child, there are occasions when 
the little one’s rash behavior must be made to serve him against 
future offenses. Punishment must, however, be used with caution, 
for only too readily will it prove detrimental to a child. Indis- 
criminately inflicted upon a little one, it may leave rough gouges 
and psychic scars that last for a lifetime. 

Parents are only too likely to overlook the frequent inadequacy 
of and even harmful effects that may result from the indiscrim- 
inate use of this disciplinary device. The reason for this is that it is 
so handy a tool of discipline. They may be so intent on carrying 
out an idea or on getting something done that they hastily grasp 
at the handiest tool without due thought as to its suitability or 
unsuitability. There is danger, too, that parents will use punish- 
ment imprudently and on the spur of the moment, as a handy 
outlet for their annoyance. 

The responsible parent will avoid all such indiscretion. In mak- 
ing use of punishment in the disciplining of his child, he will be 
guided both by the present interests of the little one and by the 
distant goal of his future successful adjustment to adult life. He 
will not act rashly, under the influence of emotional excitement, 
but prudently and with cautious forethought. He will take ac- 
count, in making use of punishment, not merely of a particular act 
which happens to be wrong, but also of other matters such as the 
attitude of the child in question, his own feeling at the time, and 
even the amount of pleasure the child may have got out of the act 
in question. A wise parent will not fail to ask himself at times what 
traits his punishments are actually developing in his child or what 
emotions are being aroused; whether perhaps fear, shyness, or 
anger; whether chagrin at being detected in behavior displeasing 
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to the parent or resentment at interference; or whether perhaps 
prudent restraint, regret at thoughtlessness, or consideration for 
the rights of others. He will realize, for instance, that mere chagrin 
at being detected and punished may only lead to greater precaution 
on the part of the child lest he be found out a second time. He 
will know, too, that if punishment does not lead to regret or dis- 
taste for an act, it has ended in failure. Above all will he be mind- 
ful of the fact that punishment is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end, a method of getting a child to change his course of ac- 
tion, a way of deterring him from some particular mode of be- 
havior in the future, a device for making him feel sorry for what 
he has done. In a word, the parent will keep in mind the ultimate 
aim of punishment as well as its more immediate and secondary 
purposes, well aware that punishments and threats of punishment 
are better adapted to securing an immediate and outward con- 
formity than they are to securing the practice of those inward 
attitudes which constitute so large a part of good character, the 
ultimate goal of all disciplinary devices. 


Essential Features of Punishment 


There are certain features that must characterize the use of 
punishment if it is to achieve its true purpose. Some of these are 
much the same as those that have already been pointed out as 
characteristic of discipline in general. Others, again, are more 
directly characteristic of punishment alone. A few of the more 
outstanding ones will be briefly indicated. 

(A). Punishment should be infrequent. This is simply in har- 
mony with what has already been said regarding fewness of com- 
mands. In other words, punishment should not be so much the 
rule in a child’s life as the exception that is brought into play in 
the case of an emergency. Infrequency of punishment emphasizes 
its purpose. Undue repetition, on the other hand, robs it of its 
effectiveness or may even prove positively detrimental to the 
child. It is safe to say that, in general, the fewer the occasions 
that call for punishment in a home, the better the parent. 
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(B). Punishment, no less than disciplinary measures generally, 
should be characterized by justice. It should be graded to the na- 
ture and degree of the child’s offense. A punishment that is unjust, 
in the sense that it is too severe or too harsh proportionately to 
the offense committed or the wrong done, readily leads to such 
harmful results as fear of the parent, lying to escape punishment, 
resentment toward authority, loss of respect for and confidence in 
parents, and even evasions, deceit, and double-dealing. Needless to 
add, these are not the aim of true discipline. 

(C). Not only should the punishment be graded to the nature 
and degree of the offense, but also to the nature of the offender. 
In other words, it should be adapted in amount and kind to the 
particular type of child in question. Here, again, is applicable the 
distinction between the introvert and the extrovert type of child 
already discussed. 

(D). Promptness is another characteristic essential to a whole- 
some type of punishment. This is not to be construed, however, 
as an approval of hasty punishment, or of an impulsive action 
which merely serves as an outlet for the parent’s pent-up feelings. 
Prompt punishment is particularly necessary in the case of the 
young child, for if too long delayed, he will fail to see the relation 
of the punishment to his conduct. Where this is the case, the 
punishment will be ineffective and may even prove positively 
harmful. 

(E). The need for the child to see the relation of punishment 
to his conduct also suggests the need for his understanding the 
reason for a particular punishment that is inflicted upon him. 
Not infrequently a child does not know that what he is doing is 
not permissible. In such a case the parent should tell him wherein 
what he has done is wrong and objectionable, and give him an 
idea how to do the thing in the right way—that is if he really ex- 
pects, as he unquestionably should, that the child will profit by 
the correction given. Much bitterness results in children because 
of a lack of understanding of the reason why they are being pun- 
ished. It should not be surprising if, under such circumstances, 
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they came to look upon their parents as vengeful and peevish 
individuals. 

(F). In relation to punishment, too, the need for consistency 
must be kept in mind. If the parent is inconsistent, the child will 
not be slow to note when his misconduct will bring punishment 
upon him and when he will likely be able to get by without it. 
This will render the parent’s efforts at discipline largely ineffective. 
It is one of the peculiar drawbacks of punishment that it is diffi- 
cult to administer consistently because the emotional element— 
bad humor, annoyance, and the like—so easily enters. Not in- 
frequently the infliction or omission of punishment depends en- 
tirely upon the state of mind that the parent happens to be in at 
a particular moment. If he has had a fairly satisfactory day, the 
child’s misdemeanor may go unnoticed; but if things have not 
gone smoothly, if the parent has been vexed and annoyed during 
the day, the little one will likely have to bear the consequences. 
Punishment for any fault will then be sure to be inflicted swiftly 
and perhaps with undue severity. Satisfactory results need not 
be expected from such a type of discipline. 


Kinds of Punishment 


There are a great variety of punishments—natural and artificial 
penalties, deprivations and disapprovals, corporal punishments, 
and others of a spiritual or mental nature. The particular kind of 
punishment to be used in a given case should depend upon con- 
siderations such as the nature of the offense committed, the age 
of the offender in question, and the type of person upon whom 
it is to be inflicted. The following kinds of punishment are com- 
mon in practice, and if used discreetly, should prove helpful in 
bringing about a realization of the true aims of child discipline. 

(A). Natural punishments.—By this is meant punishments that 
flow from a particular act and that are, therefore, directly related 
to it. Punishments of this kind will tend to focus the child’s at- 
tention on the consequences of his own acts rather than on pos- 
sible anger or resentment of the parent. Even the child of less 
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than two years may learn to understand such punishments, to 
appreciate the fact, for instance, that pain results from touching a 
hot instrument. When a little older he will be capable of realizing 
that dawdling or slowness in dressing means the sacrifice of a 
visit or the loss of a trip because he was not ready on time. While 
still in his preschool years he can see the relation between mis- 
conduct toward playmates and deprivation of their companion- 
ship. As a young school boy he can be made to grasp the relation 
between breaking a window and being made to sacrifice his pen- 
nies to pay for it. The young child, of course, must be protected 
against harmful consequences that may flow from his actions, no 
matter how natural they may be. He must be protected against 
machinery, auto traffic, dangerous animals, and the like. But 
there are cases, too, in which little or no serious danger is in- 
volved and in these, particularly as the child grows older, he 
should be shielded less and less from the effects of his own un- 
wise acts. He should be given a chance to experience the effects 
of his own indiscreet actions in order that, by such natural pun- 
ishment, he may learn to recognize the error of his ways. 

(B). Corporal punishment.—A more artificial type of punish- 
ment than that in the examples mentioned above is corporal 
punishment. This is a disciplinary device of long standing. It is 
not used as extensively to-day as it was in the not far distant past, 
but any comprehensive program of child discipline must give at 
least some place to it. There can be little question, however, that 
it is better suited to the young child than to his older brother or 
sister. Particularly in the case of the child who has not yet reached 
the “‘age of reason” is it a suitable device for conditioning him 
against undesirable acts. In his case a firm or sharp slap on the 
hand, for example, may very well serve the useful purpose of re- 
minding him that certain acts are forbidden, that they bring dis- 
approval and even pain. It is well to note, however, that if the 
pain is really to be an effective deterrent against repetition of the 
act, it must be sharp or severe enough to outweigh in importance 
the desire which urges the child on toward the forbidden act. 
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Needless to add, physical pain caused by slaps that are meted out 
only to show the parent’s annoyance at the child’s conduct will 
have little if any value. Indeed, they will likely prove harmful, 
causing the child to look upon the parent as unjust or vindictive 
and giving rise to a spirit of defiance, resentment, or revenge. 

While something can be said in favor of corporal punishment, 
particularly in the case of the young child, it is also true that it 
has certain serious drawbacks that must be diligently avoided if 
the advantages of this type of discipline are not to be outweighed 
by its disadvantages. 

Thus there is the tendency on the part of the parent who 
makes use of corporal punishment to rely upon it more and more. 
This is due to the fact that corporal punishment is so handy a tool 
for getting quick results, at least in the sense of outward con- 
formity. A sound disciplinary policy, however, would seem to 
demand quite the reverse practice. It demands that as the child 
advances in years, physical punishment be gradually discarded 
and give place increasingly to the use of other forms of punish- 
ment or to appeals to reason, to higher motives, ideals, and the 
like. These may not bring such rapid outward compliance, but 
they will lead to something much more lasting and substantial, 
namely, to inward conformity. Consequently, they will be more in 
harmony with the true purposes of child discipline and ultimately 
more effective. 

It is in the case of corporal punishment, too, that the emotional 
element is most likely to show itself. This, as indicated before, 
is another drawback deserving of consideration. It is difficult to 
administer physical punishment unemotionally and harder still to 
receive it in that manner. It is this emotionalism that so often 
leads to extremes, even to savage blows more fit for brute beast 
than for human being. It is this emotionalism, too, on the part of 
the parent, rather than the flaw in the child’s conduct, that tends 
to attract the attention of the latter and to beget in-him such re- 
actions as sullenness, rebellion, and resentment. And these results 
are much more likely to live on in the case of the older child than 
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in that of the younger one. The latter speedily forgets, the former 
harbors his grudges and nurses his hurt feelings. Little can be 
said, therefore, in favor of an extensive use of physical punish- 
ment in the case of older children. After all, it is essentially an 
appeal to the child’s fear of bodily pain or harm rather than an 
appeal to his finer qualities or to his higher faculties. It is a nega- 
tive form of punishment rather than a positive appeal to the 
child to direct his activities along social lines or to shape his life 
in proper relation to those with whom he has to live. 

(C). Deprivations—Depriving a child of something that he 
likes is a very common form of punishment and, particularly in 
the case of the small child, it is quite generally effective. The 
parent who is close to his little one will realize what particular 
things appeal to him—whether, for instance, the story hour, play- 
ing with toys, or visiting with other children—and will know, 
therefore, what deprivations will most likely bring results. 

Depriving a child of the companionship of others, for example, 
is highly effective in the case of the average child. It is also fre- 
quently a most valuable form of punishment in so far as it leads 
him to make a pronounced effort toward behavior that is socially 
acceptable. Isolation from the group shows him the advantages 
of codperation, thereby impressing upon him a genuine social value 
that may not follow in the case of other kinds of deprivation. One 
writer in the field of parent education * refers to such deprivation 
or the isolation of the child from others as one of the most effective 
forms of punishment. Her comment on the matter is interesting. 
‘Since the child’s naughtiness,”’ she says, “is enhanced by other 
people’s reaction to it, he loses his zest for it when it falls flat. 
Usually this isolation need be nothing more than a withdrawing 
of attention from the child so that he finds himself ignored when 
he had hoped to stir up opposition. No one, it may well be ob- 
served, is quicker than a child to detect the difference between a 
pointed ignoring of him that is only a cloak for intense concern 
and true lack of interest. To the former he naturally responds by 
an increased measure of deviltry, but to real indifference he re- 
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acts by gradually calming down. For the comfort of other people, 
it may on rare occasions be necessary to send a child away from 
the rest of the family until he is in a reasonable mood. Usually 
a few minutes away from other people is enough to restore a 
child’s poise. If much time is required, it is plain that he is over- 
tired or somewhat spoiled by earlier mismanagement and needs 
not punishment but unemotional study and the provision of new 
conditions in parts or all of his twenty-four-hour schedule.” 

There is no question that even the isolation that amounts to a 
brief neglect or ignoring of a child has a very real influence over 
his conduct. The average little one is exceedingly desirous of at- 
tention. He longs to be the center of attraction. Few things, there- 
fore, are more effective in calming him down, in “taking the wind 
out of his sails,” than ignoring him or failing to give him the 
attention that he craves. 

(D). Disapproval.—Disapprobation is also a common form of 
punishment. Although, all in all, praise is perhaps a more effective 
disciplinary device than is blame or disapproval, the latter must 
have a place in a comprehensive program of child discipline. Its 
effectiveness will depend in no small measure upon the number of 
times that it is used. If too frequently repeated, it will lose all its 
effectiveness and will prove detrimental to the child. Repeated 
recriminations by the parent wear out the child’s affection and 
tend to make him callous and unyielding. The little one will 
eventually take it for granted that everything he does is wrong 
and that parents only exist to thwart his will, to misunderstand. 
and reprove, to blame and punish. The ultimate upshot is a gen- 
eral sense of failure, and a want of respect for and confidence in 
his elders. 


Threats o { Punishment 


Mere threat of punishment is another disciplinary device. Not a 
few parents make incessant use of it to induce obedience on the 
part of their children. All in all, it is none too satisfactory a device. 
Its habitual use results either in a hampering fear and timidity on 
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the part of the child or in a realization that the commands of the 
parent are futile and that their observance or non-observance is a 
matter of trivial importance. If a threat has actually been made, 
and the forbidden act has been done nevertheless, punishment 
must be given. In the matter of both reward and punishment, a 
promise should be made good. If a promised reward cannot be 
given, an explanation may be advisable. 


Rewards 


Another disciplinary device that parents make use of in their 
dealings with their children is the sanction of rewards. No well- 
rounded program of child guidance is possible without this par- 
ticular tool of discipline. Here again, however, actual results will 
depend upon the way in which the device is used. A prudent use 
of rewards will unquestionably help to establish good habits in a 
child and will otherwise promote the development of a socialized 
individual. By the same token an imprudent or faulty use will 
lead to harmful results. 

A reward has been defined as “the satisfying result of an 
action.’”’ Its chief characteristic, therefore, is that it gives pleasure 
or satisfaction to the recipient. In this it is at opposite poles with 
punishment which results in displeasure and dissatisfaction. Never- 
theless, the ultimate purpose of rewards is just the same as that 
of punishment, namely, to develop a self-controlled, socialized in- 
dividual. The secondary and more immediate purposes of the two 
are in part the same and in part just the opposite. Both, for in- 
stance, may aim at quick or immediate results. On the other hand, 
while a reward is given to a child to help him realize that he is on 
the right track, punishment is inflicted upon him to show that he 
is on the wrong track. Rewards aim to prepare the child for de- 
sirable responses. Punishments seek to condition him against the 
repetition of undesired responses. If rewards are to secure desir- 
able behavior in a child, they must fulfil the two-fold purpose of 
solving the immediate situation and contributing toward the 
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healthy development of the little one’s total personality. Imme- 
diate results alone are not enough. It should be noted, further- 
more, that in the case of the very young child rewards should not 
be longed delayed; otherwise he will miss the connection cee 
the activity and the reward. 


Kinds of Rewards 


Many different kinds of rewards are made use of by parents and 
by others in authority. Thus parents may give a child a variety of 
toys and dainties or perhaps a pet or money for his own use. 
Even necessities of life that they have to provide for him, such as 
articles of clothing, can often be given by way of a reward. These, 
as well as other material incentives to good conduct, serve as 
tangible evidence to him that behavior which conforms to the 
rules and regulations of a well-ordered home brings with it worth- 
while satisfactions. Then there are also rewards less material in 
nature—special privileges, for instance, such as a trip to the park, 
attendance at a movie, permission to visit or play with other 
children, or perhaps permission to omit some disagreeable task, 
such as helping with the housework or doing some customary 
chore. Expressions of affection, praise, or approval may also serve 
as genuine rewards. To the very young child approbation of par- 
ents is perhaps the highest reward for good behavior. As he gets 
on toward school age, a particularly stimulating type of reward 
for him is companionship with others, both with children and 
adults, but especially with those about his own age. Isolation or 
denial of such companionship, on the other hand, is, as already 
indicated, a peculiarly effective form of punishment. 


Constructive Use of Rewards 


There should be no need for repeating here what has already 
been said regarding the necessity of avoiding extremes or incon- 
sistencies in the use of disciplinary measures generally. There are, 
however, a few considerations pertaining more specifically to the 
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matter of rewards that require attention if their use is to prove 
genuinely constructive. 

First of all, in the matter of material rewards, it is advisable 
to postpone them for a sufficiently long time to induce the child 
to make a genuine effort over a considerable period of time in 
order to obtain them. If this is done, they will provide the neces- 
sity of foregoing some momentary pleasure or satisfaction for 
something of greater value to be attained later. Herein, precisely, 
lies one of the peculiar values of rewards. 

With regard to rewards of a non-material kind, such as praise 
or approbation, it is always well to relate them in some way to 
increased opportunity. The child is readily stimulated to greater 
effort by such rewards, provided, of course, that their attainment 
is not too difficult. On the other hand, if praise is generously ac- 
corded him for ordinary effort, while no move is made to point 
out to him the way to increased opportunity, he will be tempted 
simply to rest on his laurels and not to push on to better and 
higher things. 

Perhaps the chief danger that must be guarded against in the 
use of rewards is that of bribing or baiting the child. This practice 
may very readily result when rewards are in no way intrinsic to a 
particular situation or do not flow naturally from it but are rather 
extrinsic, or entirely dependent upon the whims and wishes of 
the parent. A few examples should help to make clear the dis- 
tinction between these two types of rewards. Schumacher has 
given several examples that are particularly apt. Speaking of the 
bedtime story, for instance, she says: ‘First we need to recog- 
nize the difference between telling the child a story as a part of 
the going to bed process on nights when he has managed his 
share of the program with dispatch, offering it to him sf he will 
SO manage, and threatening him with no story if ke does not do 
so.’ Commenting on this, she adds: “If we regard the bedtime 
story as bait to get the child to undress quickly, the bright 
youngster senses the element of bargain and either refuses to com- 
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ply or plays for larger stakes—two stories or a longer one than 
we had planned. Whereas if in our mind the bedtime story follows 
dispatch in undressing, not as a reward in the usual sense but as 
a natural consequence since there is time for stories when one 
does not waste it in dawdling, the same child will usually undress 
speedily in anticipation of it. The story and not the bargain is on 
his mind.” * 

A second example relates to the toddler and the eating of his 
vegetables. In this case a distinction is called for between “‘tell- 
ing (him) that if he will eat his vegetables, he may have his 
dessert; telling him to eat his vegetables, then if he does not do 
so, telling him you will give him his dessert if he will; waiting 
until he has eaten his vegetables then telling him that since he 
has done so, he may have his dessert; when he has eaten his vege- 
tables, giving him his dessert as a matter of course.”* As is 
evident from the example, only in the last instance is every 
element of baiting, bribery, and artificiality removed. Only in 
this instance is there a natural relationship between the reward 
and the action which is approved. In other words, only in this case 
is reward intrinsic to the situation itself. 

When these objective features of rewards become gradually 
clearer and clearer to a child through many specific applications, 
he will be able to plan his behavior to yield satisfying predictable 
results. “In proportion as all the activities of the child’s life are 
organized on this basis of rewards, he will come to have a sense 
of the eternal fitness of things, a feeling of law and order, and a 
realization that in situations themselves are the factors by which 
he can judge, plan, and act in ways that bring satisfying results 
to him and to the group.” Baiting the child or bribing him with 
rewards that have no logical part in the picture will then be un- 
necessary. He will see the inherent satisfactions that flow from 
good behavior and these will become basic factors in his daily 
conduct. He will not be subject to changing whims and moods 
and fancies. 
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While this is ideal theoretically, there is little question that 
many parents not infrequently use rewards as bribes. The reason 
for this is that they are interested in getting immediate results, 
in getting things done, and bribes are a handy device for that 
purpose. Unfortunately, rewards that smack of bribery set up a 
totally wrong philosophy of life which ultimately outweighs any 
momentary advantages. The final and true purpose of discipline, 
the little one’s ultimate self-direction and self-control, is lost 
sight of. Rewards become for him a gambling device, a means of 
extorting greater and greater returns. If given a penny for good 
behavior to-day, he will want another, or two of them, to-morrow. 
Eventually the limits of such a system must be reached and then 
there will no longer be any assurance that even immediate results 
will be obtained. The child will have formed a habit of doing what 
he is told to do for what he gets in return. He will have learned 
to look for pay for good behavior that should be accepted in the 
very nature of things and should be found satisfying in itself. 
When the rewards are no longer forthcoming, appropriate con- 
duct will also be withheld. 

It is true, of course, that the very young child cannot fully 
understand the natural relationships between his conduct and its 
inherent results as the experienced adult is capable of doing, 
since cause and effect relationships are still beyond his grasp. 
Most of his actions are merely spontaneous responses to imme- 
diate situations. He cannot predict whether or not they will be 
satisfying. Moreover, such things as joy in one’s work, satisfaction 
in work well done, and other such intangible ideas, do not in- 
fluence the young child. It is on this account that rewards of an 
extraneous nature are made use of by parents on the theoretical 
grounds that these will help the child to distinguish approved be- 
. havior from that which is disapproved and to adjust his actions 
to the requirements of the group. They are offered in the hope of 
influencing the child increasingly to behave in approved modes 
through having satisfaction attached to such behavior as the 
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parents think he should show, and ostensibly to have him establish 
relationships between approved methods of behavior and their 
satisfying results. 

Extrinsic rewards of this type are not necessarily harmful. In- 
deed, the young child needs some outside incentive in order to 
help him to learn to do difficult things. A word of praise or ap- 
proval, or even a material reward, will help the little one in such 
accomplishments as dressing himself, faithfully taking his medi- 
cine, and similar acts. But with increasing years there should be 
a gradual application of the law of diminishing returns. His in- 
terests should be progressively transferred from that of winning 
approval to joy in accomplishment, from a more or less antici- 
pated pleasure to the fact that a thing is rightfully expected of 
him. Here, as in the case of all disciplinary devices, there must 
be a gradual diminution of the adult rdle and an increased reliance 
by the child on the direct reactions accorded to his acts by nature 
and the social environment, that is, on the inherent relationship 
between conduct and its own satisfactions. Parents should not 
wait, however, until the child’s later years before trying to teach 
him the inherent relationships between his behavior and its results. 
Even while still making use of extraneous rewards they should call 
the child’s attention to those values. They can be understood by 
him very early for the simple reason that they are so real. They 
never fail; they are experienced time and again. Unlike the ex- 
traneous rewards that depend upon the whim of a parent or some 
other person, they are unfailing. 

“The use of rewards on this [natural] level,’’ says Schumacher, 
“should begin when the child is in the cradle and continue 
through adherence to a regular schedule based on the child’s needs. 
If this is done, then when the child is put into his crib to sleep, 
he will sleep and wake refreshed; the sense of well-being which 
he has is his reward. When it is time for him to eat, he is fed; 
the feeling of satisfaction which it yields is his reward. He antici- 
pates the play hour and is rewarded by his enjoyment of it. So 
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on throughout the day for all the years ahead—-satisfying results 
are inherent rewards at every turn.” © 

Once the little one’s sporting urge has for some reason or other 
been stimulated through the usual type of extraneous rewards, it 
will take not a little patience or effort to manage the child with- 
out them. And the more habituated he becomes to them, the more 
he will come to rely upon such bait or bribe, and the more diffi- 
cult it will be to make him content with merely intrinsic rewards. 

No reference should be made to rewards already given for a 
specific end. Once the reward has been earned and given, it should 
not be referred to again. The surest way to make an enemy of a 
person is to make him a debtor and then remind him of it. 

In all relations with children the parent will bear in mind that 
the ultimate purpose of discipline is a self-controlled, upright in- 
dividual. His is the task of teaching the child obedience to com- 
mands and respect for authority, while at the same time training 
him for responsibility and for an independent and self-controlled 
life in society. It is not a simple task. Indeed, it is one that calls 
for careful deliberation, for serious study, for divine as well as 
for human guidance. 


Discussion Topics 


1. Should the following means of obtaining obedience be used: sar- 
casm, deception, fear? 

2. Is it necessary for parents to understand their children in order to 
discipline them properly? 

3. Which is worse, a command that is not obeyed or no command at 
all? 

4. Show how parental example might lead to disobedience on the part 
of children. 

5. Might the following factors lead to disobedience: fatigue, sickness, 
overexcitement? 
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Chapter X 
THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


OnE of the most important phases of the child’s development 
is his moral education, the purpose of which is to have the 
child acquire a knowledge of right conduct, and to enable him 
to live according to this knowledge so effectively that all forces 
in him—physical, intellectual, emotional and volitional—work to- 
gether economically and harmoniously toward a worthy end. 


The Need for Moral Education 


The need for moral education no one questions. Juvenile de- 
linquency is a problem which all educators and, in fact, all peo- 
ple interested in the progress of society regard with concern. How 
can our children be guided so that antisocial conduct may be 
decreased and the stability of society increased through the de- 
velopment in each of its members of justice, dependability, co- 
operativeness, and all those other traits that bind human beings 
together and make continuance of social relations more sure? 
Curti? writes: “Whatever the social and economic conditions, 
however effective the school education, however well trained a 
young person is for carrying on a life work, disaster may come 
if ethical training is unwise.” 


Two Requisites 


Two requisites for moral development are the acquisition of 
moral knowledge and the development of habits of right living. 
These are not separate processes in the child but are treated 
separately for purposes of clearness. 
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Moral Knowledge 


Many have investigated the subject of moral knowledge in chil- 
dren. McGrath’s* first study concerned the moral knowledge 
of children of school age. Later, with her students, she extended 
the study to children of preschool age.’ The forty boys and 
forty-seven girls of this preschool group were practically all from 
homes of Catholics of the middle and poorer working classes. 
These children had never attended school. 

The children were asked to name three things good to do and 
three things bad to do. Children of one or two years gave no 
response. Children three years old mentioned obedience as good 

--and disobedience as bad twice as frequently as anything else. Even 

_ these three-year-old children have at least the beginnings of 
‘ideals, viz., of obeying, of helping mother, and of not hurting 
others. Four-year-old children name stealing, swearing, and fight- 
ing as bad to do. Among good actions children six years old 
mentioned most frequently the performance of some religious 
duty. The younger children evidently had not this ideal. 

In her study of the moral development of children of school 
age, McGrath gave to some four thousand children in various 
parts of eastern United States tests of three kinds involving the 
use of questions, pictures and stories. Questions were asked con- 
cerning the best thing a person could do in his life, the worst 
thing he could do, three good acts, three bad acts, and the like. 
Each picture embodied a eet situation and the children were 
asked to give interpretations. The stories involved moral situa- 
tions concerning which questions were asked. The children an- 
swered these inquiries. The moral situations selected for questions, 
pictures, and stories included the most common problems the 
average child would be apt to meet. 

“ The findings of these tests point to three stages in moral de- 
velopment: first, the realization of one’s duty to God, then of 
one’s duty to his neighbor and to himself, and finally, the duty 
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to groups, such as church and country. The question of vocation 
was brought into the third stage. 

In this genetic study there appears the usual gradual ap- 
pearance of one problem after another and the passing of some 
into positions of less concern as satisfactory solutions are reached. 
For example, problems about duties to God appear at the age of 
six to seven years; at eight to ten, the problem of rendering 
assistance at home, of following a vocation; at eleven to twelve, 
the preservation of health. McGrath calls attention to the fact 
that ‘“‘after twelve years very few moral problems are mentioned.” 
Not every twelve-year-old child has met all moral problems, but 
some children at this age know about nearly all. 

The disappearance, too, is gradual. The lowest age at which 
any problem disappears is ten; after that the problems of courage 
and of physical exercise seem not to be requiring the attention 
of the child. After eleven or twelve, duty to country is not men- 
tioned by girls; after thirteen or fourteen, courtesy is not one of 
the boys’ problems; after fifteen to sixteen, unselfishness is not 
given by girls and after seventeen to eighteen, worship ceases to 
be a problem for boys. 

Sex differences appear. Self-denial is a problem for boys at 
six or seven, for girls at eight or nine; cheerfulness appears as a 
problem earlier for girls than for boys. Industry comes to the fore 
earlier for girls than for boys. 

Undoubtedly the environment in which children are brought 
up influences the time of the prominence of the moral problems. 
Religious problems persist longer in the child who attends the 
Catholic school; problems of duty to the neighbor remain prom- 
inent for a longer time in the case of the public school pupil. 

As the child progresses through life, he is first aware of other 
people as individuals, then of the groups they form. Gradually, 
he comes into contact with larger and more highly organized 
groups, first, the family, then the school, and later the state and 
society in economic as well as social aspects. As he enters into 
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these various relationships he comes upon more complicated 
problems arising in these situations new to him. To be charitable 
to an individual, when only the child and the person to whom 
he is kind are to be considered, is a simpler problem than to be 
just in a business situation into which so many persons and 
factors enter. Problems of marriage and of the family relations, 
of duty to country when it apparently conflicts with duty to the 
family, and so on, grow increasingly more complicated as the 
groups overlap. 

McGrath points out the advisability of planning a course of 
instruction in moral knowledge which will take up the various 
problems at the age at which each problem is foremost in the 
minds of children. For instance, since religious problems appear 


_‘s, at about six or seven years of age, instruction on the child’s moral 


duty to pray should be given at that time. At eight to ten years 
of age, since duty to other individuals is one of the problems 
mentioned by children, they could learn about politeness and 
truthfulness. Duty to the school and to their country being 
problems at eleven and twelve, they could be taught right prin- 
ciples in regard to such matters, and so with the other prob- 
lems. 

The fact that practically all moral problems are known to at 
least some children by the age of twelve seems important for 
parents. Children have some ideals of conduct as early as three. 
During these early years when parents conduct almost exclusively 
the education of the child, it would seem that they should make 
the most of the golden opportunity that is theirs to help the 
child form the best ideals possible. Sometimes parents argue that 
later on the child will learn all the principles necessary. But be- 
fore that “later on” comes the child may have acquired from un- 
wholesome sources wrong principles. The utmost vigilance in 
this important matter would seem none too great for parents to 
exercise. 

Many other investigations of moral knowledge have been made. 
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Hartshorne, May and Shuttleworth* in The Organization of 
Character have nineteen tests of moral knowledge. Before theirs 
appeared Fernald’s and Brotemarkle’s and others were available. 


Relation between Moral Knowledge and Conduct 


Hartshorne and his coworkers investigated the relationship be- 
tween what children knew of right principles and what they did 
on occasions when those same principles could have been ap- 
plied. These writers found some agreement between honest con- 
duct and moral knowledge; the correlation coefficient was .464. 
They found a little less agreement between codperative conduct 
and moral knowledge, the coefficient here being .300. There is 
some relationship between inhibition and moral knowledge and 
also between persistence and moral knowledge. 

In one investigation made by these authors over nine hundred 
children cheated by copying from answer sheets. Nearly ninety 
per cent of those same children answered one part of a test about 
the using of answer sheets. Over eighty per cent of those who an- 
swered the question said they considered it cheating to copy 
answers from the keys provided. Knowledge of the right principle 
did not pass over into right conduct. Many other studies showed 
the same discrepancy, and ordinary experience does likewise. 


Moral Training 


The need of training in right habits is plainly evident. The 
training must begin early. A large portion of moral behavior 
consists in overcoming self, in choosing a rational mode of pro- 
cedure when feelings, emotions, impulses, and desires clamor for 
that which is pleasing to them. The training in overcoming self 
may be started with the very young infant. After proper care 
has been bestowed on him and he is not in physical discomfort, 
his crying to get attention and coddling should be met with in- 
attention. Gradually he finds from such lessons that he is not 
to be allowed to dominate. He is learning in a rudimentary way 
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to overcome his desires for mastery. He learns, too, to follow a 
regular schedule for feeding, sleeping, playing, and so on. This, 
also, helps in the discipline of self; he is habituated to do the 
duty at the time set, not to act according to caprice. All this de- 
pends on the parents. The child can know nothing of the purpose 
or effects of the training. 

The child grows, acquires the use of speech and employs it to 
attain information. Part of that information is about moral be- 
havior. Parents will give him this instruction in proportion to 
his understanding and experience. The mother tells a child to 
wait for her before he crosses a street. The child asks “why?” 
The reason is given by the mother. But in some cases the parent 
cannot make it so evident to the child why he should do some 
things, e.g., why he should eat green vegetables. 

Besides the instruction there is the experience of results. The 
child may try a temper-tantrum when he finds he is told to do 
something he does not like to do. A wise mother will see that 
he does what she tells him. She will show him that temper- 
tantrums, crying and the like, do not pay. He may tell a lie to 
escape some unpleasant consequence of his action. If he succeeds 
in this evasion by lying, he will try it again. Parents must take 
care that the child learns that acts contrary to the moral ideals 
which they want the child to acquire do not pay. The closer the 
disagreeable consequences come to the undesirable act, the easier 
it is for the child to see the connection between the two. If a 
child who has been told to dress preparatory to going out for a 
ride dawdles over the process, then when the automobile comes 
at the time appointed, he must be deprived of the pleasure of 
the ride because he is not ready. Repetition may not be necessary 
to teach him the lesson. Other sanctions or punishments in which 
disappointment or displeasure do not grow out of the act, are 
not so efficacious in helping the child build up right principles. 

The standards of conduct which the parents set up for the 
child are not to be the same as adult standards. The principles 
underlying child and adult moral conduct are the same but the 
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applications differ, owing to the child’s limited experience, his 
undeveloped powers of generalization, judgment, and the like. 

The mother who is with the little child so much influences him | 
in morality more than any one other person ever will. As she | 
helps the child to dress himself, she tells him what to do and | 
when he obeys, her approval gives him pleasure. Likewise, her | 
disapproval when he does some forbidden or undesirable act has 
the effect of keeping him from doing that act again. The law 
of effect operates in learning right habits of living, as well as it 
does in learning right habits of any mechanical process. As the 
days go by and approval consistently follows right modes of con- | 
duct and disapproval always follows undesirable behavior, the | 
child builds up for himself ideals of right conduct, not in words | 
perhaps but in effectual thinking. 

He has many things to learn in this process. He must learn to” 
recognize that there is a difference between right and wrong; 
he must learn which acts are right and which are wrong; he must 
form principles, e.g., that it is right to obey; he must practise 
living up to these principles. 

All these things he must learn by actual experience if he is 
to know them as the all-important matters they are, and as they 
should be known. As he does a right act, obeys his mother, he is 
called a good boy, and told he is performing a good action. The 
frequent and repeated association of the word good with the 
obedient act makes it evident to him that some acts are different 
from others, that good acts are approved. The complementary 
process by which he learns some actions are not approved, are 
called bad, and are associated with disagreeable consequences, 
goes on at the same time, and the contrast begins to stand out 
in his mind between the two kinds of conduct. The law of fre- 
quency works here, also. 

The power the child acquires to use speech, to label his own 
actions and those of other children, is of assistance in forming 
ideals. Verbalization is an aid to memory and also to under- 
standing when it serves to clarify thinking. A child’s direct re- 
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proofs to other children and sometimes even to parents when 
they fail to live up to the moral ideals they have been teaching 
him, are often strikingly just. 

Little by little the child sees likenesses between situations and 
extends his ideals of conduct to larger and larger spheres. He 
learns that his brother owns some toys and it is unjust to take 
them away from him. He learns that the people next door own 
the fruit on their peach trees and he must not take it for him- 
self. When he goes to school he learns that other children own 
their own pencils, their own hats and rubbers, etc. Gradually he 
generalizes that it is not right, it is bad, to take what belongs to 
another person. 

The emotions can be brought into play to assist in the build- 
ing up of ideals. The admiration of his mother for kind acts puts 
a premium on kind acts. If too many kind acts are not exacted 
of him, if those he does are not permitted to be burdensome to 
him, if the kind acts he performs come from his initiative rather 
than from the directions of those about him, he will experience 
joy in the doing. Admiration and love for the right and pleasure 
experienced in the performance of kind acts considerably rein- 
force the cogency of the ideal of right conduct. 

__ Parents themselves are loved by their children. To the child, 
“parents are wonderful beings, so wise, so strong, so skilled in 
doing the many things the child cannot do. If parents them- 
selves will practise right moral habits, they will aid the building 
up of those same habits in the child. The little one loves what 
the parents do and endeavors to imitate them; he loves to please 
his parents and does what they advise or approve. 


Nee 


Truth Telling 


One trait people value in others is honesty in word as well as 
in deed, and parents endeavor to train the child to tell the truth. 
Experiments carried on extensively in Germany prove that perfect 
fidelity of report is rarely if ever found. Adults themselves are 
no better at reporting than children from ten years on. Up to 
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ten, children are more inaccurate. Zillig’s experiments prove them 
extremely inaccurate when it was a case of reporting about chil- 
dren they liked or disliked. 

If truth telling in children is measured up against adult stand- 
ards, too heavy demands are made on children’s powers. Their 
experience is very limited, their powers of perception not well 
developed, their ability to distinguish between what they imagine 
and would like to have, and what really is, has not yet been culti- 
vated unless they have had special training in the objective 
attitude. | 

Therefore, it would seem well for parents to take the child at 
the stage of the development at which he has arrived and teach 
him to compare what he says with what actually exists. For ex- 
ample, if a child described a garden flower extravagantly, the 
parent might induce him to compare his description with the 
flower point for point and praise him for the accurate parts of the 
description. The child can be stimulated to check up on his own 
reports of events or objects. Gradually, by this means, he can 
be helped to see the difference between truth and falsehood. The 
value of the former might be emphasized when a child is suffering 
himself because of a falsehood told about him, as sometimes hap- 
pens. Very often children really believe what they have re- 
peatedly been told only when they have personal experience of 
the trouble caused by the wrong doing of others. 

Gradual training in truthfulness seems a necessary part of the 
child’s education just as gradual training in reading is recognized 
as an integral part of his education. An important part of that 
training would be to let the child see that lying does not pay. 
Parents have to strike a happy medium between trusting a child 
as if he were incapable of lying and doubting everything he says 
just because once he did lie. 

Fear of punishment often causes children to lie. To choose be- 
tween telling a lie which may help him to evade punishment and 
taking the punishment is a difficult task for little ones with ideals 
of conduct only beginning to form. Carmichael? found the lies 
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that occurred most frequently in the case of six-year-old chil- 
dren were those told when some wrong had been done by them. 
Over half the lies he examined belonged to this class. Other 
investigators have also found fear of punishment an important 
cause of lies. 

Other lies Carmichael found were those told when the child’s 
activity in keeping an apple, or a ball or other plaything, was 
frustrated; lies told in competitive activity usually when the 
child was unsuccessful, e.g., in guessing games or in earning stars 
in school; lies told when an unpleasant experience was imposed, 
as for instance when he was struck by others in play; lies told 
when a pleasant activity like pulling his sister on the sled was 
frustrated; and so on. Sometimes children lie to appear superior 
to others and to gain attention. At times adults put children into 
situations in which they are at a disadvantage and are unduly 
tempted to lie. | 


Moral Conduct Must Be Acquired by Practice in Doing Right 


Mere verbal directions about right conduct or reading about 
right conduct will not suffice to accomplish right conduct in the 
child. In learning right conduct, the children must have freedom 
as in learning motor codrdination and in solving other problems. 
Parents will be careful not to interfere unless the child is actually 
hurting himself or others, or some unfairness is being perpetrated. 
If children are playing in groups, they often teach one another 
valuable moral lessons. A child may have his ball snatched from 
him. After that he may be less selfish. He did not realize what 
selfishness in himself meant until he encountered it in another. 
Such experiences are superior to any instruction on the subject. 


Factors in Moral Development 


Intelligence has been found to be related to honesty. Harts- 
horne and May found an agreement not only between intelligence 
and honesty but between intelligence and codperation and per- 
sistence. Delinquents, those who have been apprehended for in- 
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fringing on the moral law, have been found to include a greater 
proportion of mentally deficient and dull among their numbers 
than is found in the general population. 

There are some sex differences in moral development. Terman 
found girls a little more honest than boys. There are more boys 
among the delinquents than there are girls. Age does not seem 
closely related with progress in morality. Children do grow more 
persistent with age, they learn more and more of accepted adult 
standards, but they have not been found more virtuous. 

The home is the most powerful factor in the moral develop- 
ment of the child and in the home the mother is the most power- 
ful influence. The reason probably is that the little child is with 
the mother more than with any one else and is more closely as- 
sociated with her than with others. How unfortunate then to have 
the mother away from the home at work while her little ones are 
neglected! The home of the delinquent is in most cases, various 
investigators show, a powerful factor in making him what he is. 
Boy and Girl Tramps of America® gives a sad picture of the 
effects of unhappy homes. o°% 

The associates of children influence them most next to the 
parents. The influence is greater if the child and his associates 
are in the same classroom. Teachers realize the subtle effect of 
pupil on pupil. Much delinquency results from bad associates. 
Ninety-one per cent of some 6,400 cases of stealing in Chicago 
involved two or more children. 

Group morale has a decided influence on the morality of its 
members. Loyalty to the gang requires that every member shape 
his life by the standards the gang adopts. When the standards 
are kept the same over a long period and the boy remains in 
the gang for a considerable time, decided attitudes on moral 
questions develop in him. 

The effect of the Church on moral development, Hartshorne 
and May ® were not able to investigate at all thoroughly. They 
did find a sunday school group less given to cheating than an- 
other group not attending sunday school. Another sunday school 
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group was somewhat more helpful than another non-attendance 
group. Figures on the influence of attendance at parochial schools 
would be of interest. 

Club membership of itself does not appear to help moral de- 
velopment unless the club offers training in some form of con- 
duct as the Boy Scout troop does. 

Recreation and morality are closely connected. When children 
are not happily engaged in clean amusements during their long 
hours out of school and of home, the juvenile court has more 
work to do. 


“ The Réle of Parents in Moral Guidance 


Since parents are the most influential forces in the moral de- 
velopment of their children, they will exert the greatest care 
in this matter. They themselves, of course, will set good examples. 
How often has instruction in morals been nullified by the in- 
structor’s not practising what he preached, and on the other hand, 
how effective has been the instructor’s mode of living. “If he can 
do it, I can,” the young person reasons and with the inspiration 
of that good example, he sets out to accomplish his end. The 
biographies of worthwhile men and women have been encourage- 
ment for others to go and do likewise. How much more effective 
are the lives of those with whom children have the privilege of 
daily contact. 

Not only parents but friends of parents who come to the home 
can influence children. Conversations carried on when adults are 
forgetful of “little pitchers with big ears’ often leave their mark 
for good or evil on the child. 

Parents will do well to study the moral development of their 
children most carefully. They should study and employ methods 
of rating, ranking, observing, and testing to find out the real 
progress of their children in this all-important aspect of develop- 
ment. 

Parents must use every effort to preserve the child’s confidence 
in them. Sympathetic understanding of the child’s difficulties, of 
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his inability to express himself exactly because of his lack of 
control over words, of his failure to see actions in the light of 
adult standards because he has not the adult’s experience, help 
to keep the child open and frank with his parents. If parents 
know what is really in the child’s mind, they can help him meet 
his conflicts adequately. When the child knows that his parents 
really love him, respect his rights, reason with him to help him 
see things as they are, he accepts their experience in lieu of 
what he has not; he wants to be like them and help others as 
they have helped him. The freedom they give him he uses not 
for license but to work out for himself the solution to moral 
problems he encounters, and thereby he promotes real moral 
development in himself. 

Parents realize that very few people in the world are totally 
honest, very few totally dishonest; most people are honest at 
times, dishonest at others. The effort must be to have the child 
increase in honesty and other desirable traits as time goes on 
and gradually to ‘have him become more’ and more independent 
in his moral life. 

One important function of parents is to help the child preserve 
useful fundamental tendencies. Some adults take the attitude that 
just because a tendency is natural it must be crushed out or 
rooted out. “I like to do it; therefore, it must be wrong,” one 
person said. Much waste of valuab]e effort has resulted from such 
misconceptions. If a false view of virtue is held by parents, natural 
desires might be regarded as harmful and all the energy of the 
child and his parents might be employed in rooting out these 
tendencies. So much time and energy have been wasted because of 
wrong views on moral training held by some parents. Moral 
training is to them a negative affair—“thou must not do this,” 
“thou must not do that”—until one lies down in despair and does 
nothing. . 

The lilies and languor of virtue Swinburne writes of will never 
appeal to any live child nor would parents want them to. 
Chesterton’s emphasis on the vitality of a virtuous person, on the 
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vigor and force of a personality that has built up a system of 
desirable habits, challenges the child who is starting out with 
all the spontaneity and enthusiasm he possesses to do great things 
for home and country and God. 


fe & 


Discussion Topics 


. What moral habits would you want your child to form? 
. Analyze one of these moral habits into knowledge needed and situa- 


tions in which this knowledge can be applied. 


. How could you help a child to form this habit? 
. What is the relative importance of education for knowledge and edu- 


cation for character? 
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Chapter XI 
UNDESIRABLE MORAL HABITS 


ADEQUATE treatment in this volume of the whole complex field of 
moral training is impossible. Two more chapters, however, will 
be added to the foregoing general one on the moral training of the 
child. A brief discussion of each of the following faults will be 
taken up: uncharity (together with its related concomitants, hate, 
envy, and jealousy), pride, anger, stealing, lying, unchastity, and 
sloth. 


Uncharity 


Among the qualities most desirable in a child is charity. The 
term is taken here in the broad sense of love, altruism, unselfish- 
ness. It is a quality of the utmost importance to the individual 
and to society. It is of the very essence of Christianity, which 
places prime emphasis upon the law of love of God and fellowman. 
In its manifold blends and varied combinations, this virtue makes 
its influence felt in a great number of ways in psychic and social 
life. It contributes literally in myriads of ways to human wel- 
fare, to the benefit of the individual, and to the common good of 
society. It manifests itself in habits and attitudes such as tender- 
ness and sympathy, benevolence and kindness, good humor and 
cheerfulness. It leads to that codperation and team-work which are 
such essential constituents of a satisfying society and without 
which human satisfaction and progress are impossible. In a word, 
it keeps humankind at human levels. 

On the other hand, there is uncharitableness, a highly undesir- 
able moral habit, manifesting itself in many and varied forms—in 
speech, in thought, and in action. Uncharity is the offspring pri- 
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marily of a spirit of selishness or of a faulty self-love. Wherever 
it alxaincs, self is found to be its motivating principie: selnshness 
is of its very essence. The individual rather than the group pre- 
duminates. The law of the love of God and of neighbor 3s given 
second place of is excluded altcgether. Love of self is given the 
preference. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing, however, that there 
is no such thing as a legitimate self-love, taking the term im the 
sense of a reasonable self-regard and self-respect, or even in the 
sense of a measured and balanced self-satisiaction. Indeed, self- 
love in this sense is not only in place but may prove a distinct 
benefit to society. 

Man is naturally eager to protect and preserve his own inter- 
ests, both physical and psychic. Moreover, he has a right to do so. 
He has a right to protect his dignity, his personality, his self- 
esteem, and he is naturally restless and unhappy if this is denied 
him. Far from being wrong or in any wise detrimental, such a 
reasonable self-regard may prove socially beneficial in various ways. 
For instance, it may lead the individual to strive after agreeable 
habits or after that propriety of conduct that befits his station in 
life. It may also give him the urge to protect his reputation in 
the presence of others and even to better his status and position. 
In itself it will hardly lead him to any uncharitable conduct. 

Obviously, a self-regarding sentiment of this type is quite a 
different thing from the meaner sort of selfishness or egoism that 
constantly places self above society. Such a sentiment does not 
imply, for instance, an insatiable craving for power and domina- 
tion or for freedom from all authority and control, so frequently 
and so painfully evident in the selfish person. It does not permit 
the individual to sacrifice the rights of others in order to satisfy 
his own whims and cravings. Rather is it in complete accord with 
the Christian law of love and as such may well be inculcated by 
the parent, together with a more distinctly altruistic attitude. 

Among the more specific and immediate causes of uncharity 
are the following: poor health, a craving for status and approval, 
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feelings of superiority and inferiority, and a spirit of antipathy 
toward certain types of individuals. It requires no learned psy- 
chologist to point out the fact that subnormal physical health or 
vigor, whether due to disease, to malnutrition, or to a lack of 
sleep or physical exercise, exposes the individual to the danger 
of uncharitableness in judgment and to unkindness in speech or 
action. The obvious remedy in this case is, of course, the elimina- 
tion of the troublesome factor, the building up of better health 
conditions. 

In case uncharity serves as an outlet for a blocked craving for 
recognition on the part of a child, the latter’s possibilities for 
achievement in wholesome fields of endeavor should be sought out. 
He should be encouraged to develop these, in so far as possible, 
and due recognition should be given him for his successes. Much 
the same procedure should be followed when a sense of inferiority 
leads the individual to unkind behavior. 

One of the most difficult situations to contend with is that in 
which there is a natural antipathy on the part of one person for 
another and yet close association remains necessary. Perhaps in 
this instance more than in any other the only really effective de- 
terrents of uncharitable conduct are divine grace and distinctly 
religious motives. 

In general, positive effort to teach the child to share unselfishly, 
to codperate with others, to practise specific acts of kindness, and 
to cultivate a spirit of friendliness and benevolence will do much to 
help him curb any tendency to uncharity, no matter what the 
particular cause or causes may be. 


Hate 


At the opposite pole of love is hate. Just as it is the character- 
istic of love or affection to draw an individual toward an object 
and to make one experience pleasure in its presence, so is it char- 
acteristic of hate or aversion to cause one to shrink from or to 
avoid an object and to be pained in its presence. 

McDougall * is undoubtedly correct in saying that while the 
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sentiments of love and hate are indeed opposites, they nevertheless 
comprise many of the same emotional dispositions and he is no less 
correct in adding that the situations of the objects of the senti- 
ments that evoke the same emotions are very different and, in the 
main, of opposite character. “When a man has acquired the senti- 
ment of love for a person or other object,” he says, “he is apt to 
experience tender emotion in its presence, fear or anxiety when 
it is in danger, anger when it is threatened, sorrow when it is 
lost, joy when the object prospers or is restored to him, gratitude 
toward him who does good to it, and so on; and, when he hates 
a person, he experiences fear or anger or both on his approach, 
joy when that other is injured, anger when he receives favors.” 

Causes of hate—Among the more common causes of hate are 
blocking strong desires, inflicting serious injury on an individual, 
or hurting his pride. Both too close and too little social contact 
provide conditions that also readily lead to this highly unsocial 
trait. Particularly when people of different taste and temperament 
are kept together in close association do they become irritated 
with one another and in time come to bear hatred the one toward 
the other. Yet it is also true that a reasonable amount of contact 
is necessary if not only hate, but also suspicion, envy, jealousy, 
and such unsocial qualities are to be kept from developing. 

Not infrequently jealousy is the instrument that turns love 
into hate. A genuine, self-forgetting love may exist between two 
individuals, when suddenly a rival invades the sacred relationship; 
jealousy springs up and grows until eventually an intense hatred 
supersedes the earlier spirit of affection. And when once hate has 
supplanted love, it is exceedingly difficult to make the latter blos- 
som forth again. Seldom will whole-hearted and unreserved affec- 
tion show itself again between individuals who have really come 
to hate each other. 


Envy 


Envy ranks as one of the “capital sins,” so-called. It is most 
closely linked with, if not actually identified with, the inferiority 
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feelings of which the psychologist speaks. It is a highly unsocial 
trait. It implies displeasure rather than pleasure with another 
because of his excellence and worth. It implies ill will rather than 
good will because of his good fortune. It makes for antagonism, 
division, and separation, rather than for codperation, integration, 
and harmonious unison. It keeps self painfully to the fore. 

Among the chief elements in this composite emotion are a sense 
of mortification or of humiliation and of anger. The first two ele- 
ments are present because of the superior power or position of 
the person envied, the last because of the fact that an individual 
is excluded from the possession and enjoyment of an object that 
another has or from the attainment of a position that the jealous 
one wants for himself. There is no true envy where there is no 
sense of deprivation by, or opposition on the part of, some individ- 
ual or object. 


Jealousy 


Jealousy is another form of the perversion of charity. It is very 
closely related to envy. Perhaps the feature that does most to 
distinguish the two is the fact that three persons are involved 
in the case of jealousy and only two in the case of envy. 

McDougall’s analysis of the emotion is fairly clear. ‘Full-blown 
jealousy,” he says, “is only developed when some sentiment of 
love or attachment exists; and the conditions of its excitement 
which constitute the object of the emotion are complex, being not 
a single person and his situation or actions but the relations be- 
tween three persons. The presence of a third person who at- 
tempted to draw to himself the regard of the object of the senti- 
ment does not of itself excite jealousy, though it may excite anger. 
Jealousy involves anger of this sort toward the third person but 
also some painful check to one’s own tender emotion and senti- 
ment. It is perhaps possible to imagine a love so wholly disin- 
terested that it would demand no reciprocation of its tender feel- 
ing. Such a sentiment would be incapable of jealousy, and perhaps, 
a mother’s love sometimes approximates to this type, though sel- 
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dom. The sentiment of love commonly feeds upon, is sustained by, 
and demands reciprocation, which being given excites in turn a 
positive self-feeling of elation that fuses with tender emotion, add- 
ing greatly to its pleasurable character. And the sentiment is apt 
to demand for its complete satisfaction the maximum of such re- 
ciprocation; so long as we feel that this maximum is not attained 
we are uneasy, we lack the complete satisfaction of the self- 
expansive impulse, the impulse of positive self-feeling, and jealousy 
arises when the object of the sentiment gives to another, or merely 
is thought to give to another, any part of the regard thus claimed 
for the ‘self.’ ”’ 

Apparently outstanding among the constituent elements of this 
complex emotion, therefore, are selfishness and anger. Yet such 
unsocial forms as bitterness, resentment, inferiority, and inade- 
quacy also arise from it. As a child, and later on as an adult, 
jealousy makes the individual affected by it incapable of sharing 
whole-heartedly the joys and successes of others. It gives rise not 
only to anger directed against the object of the jealous feeling but 
also to a desire for revenge or retaliation. It makes it impossible 
to see others succeed without resentment. And, indeed, jealousy 
often ends in uncontrolled resentment. 

A jealous person is neither a happy nor a socially wholesome 
individual. He feels diffident and depressed, wronged and neg- 
lected. Not infrequently he develops a sense of failure that handi- 
caps him constantly. By its very nature this undesirable quality 
carries with it a lowering of self-valuation followed by humiliation, 
concealment, and shame. Afflicted by these depressing sentiments, 
the individual may withdraw himself from his companions and the 
activities of life and hide his feelings under the cloak of indiffer- 
ence. Again, he may pursue quite a different course and become 
domineering and pugnacious in an effort to direct attention toward 
himself. In neither instance will his reaction be socially wholesome. 
It sets him at variance with his associates. It leaves him a stranger 
to altruism and to all spirit of codperation. Unless carefully 
guarded against, it will produce an unsocial adult, utterly out of 
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harmony with his social environment and lacking in all adjust- 
ment to his fellowman. 

Causes of jealousy—There are many things in the life of the 
average child that may give rise to feelings of jealousy. There is, 
for example, the arrival of a new baby in the home. The older 
child may view the newcomer as a usurper, a rival for his parents’ 
affection. Again, the display of affection by parents toward other 
members of the family or toward outsiders is a frequent cause of 
jealousy. So, too, does the unwise attitude of visitors or relatives 
who constantly praise or hold up one brother or sister as a model 
or persistently point out shortcomings and defects in another, 
cause the seeds of jealousy to sprout forth in the child who is in- 
clined toward jealousy. This growth is often evident in such un- 
social forms as bitterness, resentment, inferiority, or inadequacy. 
Nor must downright favoritism be overlooked as a fertile cause of 
jealousy in children, for it is a weakness that is perhaps much 
more common among parents and others who wield authority than 
is ordinarily suspected. While the balanced adult may look with 
disdain upon those who play favorites, the little child is usually 
- hurt by their actions. 

If jealousy is to be prevented, attention must be directed toward 
the specific causes of the vice. The child, therefore, must not be 
constantly placed in an unfavorable light by having his shortcom- 
ings contrasted with the accomplishments of others. In the case of 
the new baby in the home, he should be given to understand—not 
merely by words but by action—that he is just as much loved as 
before and that he is still an important member of the household. 
Perhaps more than all else the child must be made to learn the 
joy of making others happy, if he is to overcome the natural 
tendency to jealousy. He must learn early to share his toys, his 
candy, and the like, with other children. In a word, he must learn 
to be unselfish, for here again, as in so many other harmful emo- 
tional manifestations, the fundamental source of the trouble is a 
spirit of self-seeking or an inordinate love of self. 
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Pride 


Pride is another undesirable moral habit that may show itself 
in a child. The meaning of the generic term pride is none too clear. 
This is due in part to the confused popular usage of the term and 
in part also to the fact that it really denotes a highly complex 
thing rather than a simple impulse. It manifests itself in a great 
variety of ways in different individuals. In general, however, it 
can be said that the proud are those who feel themselves superior, 
who claim to be better than others. They have an exaggerated 
sense of their own importance and are satisfied with themselves 
beyond measure and reason. Not infrequently they are charac- 
terized by foolish vanity and boorish arrogance, by ostentatious 
self-display and craving for attention, or even by an overbearing 
haughtiness and utter disregard for the rights of others. Again, 
they may feel an unwarranted sense of power and importance that 
expresses itself in such characteristic behavior as bossiness and 
bullying, teasing and tormenting, rivalry and emulation, and even 
in cruelty, domination, and tyranny. Ultimately they may de- 
velop an ungoverned pride and a vaunted self-assertion that 
brooks no restraint and that balks at all legitimate control and 
authority. Such individuals usually make use of every device 
within their power to center attention upon themselves, to feed 
their own sense of power and superiority, and to magnify their 
own importance. 

Naturally, persons of this type are strangers to the essential 
social virtues of obedience and humility. They may be forced to 
submit to authority and control, but they will not do so will- 
ingly. They may be mortified, but hardly humbled. The demon- 
stration of their own shortcomings and weaknesses or the realiza- 
tion of the superiority of others may pain or anger them, but it 
will not shame or humble them. Much less will it give rise in them 
to such finer sentiments as admiration, gratitude, reverence and 
respect—all qualities of which the humble are capable, but not the 
proud. 
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It may be well to note that proud persons are not always of 
the forward or aggressive type. There are not a few proud indi- 
viduals who, though they may indeed domineer over the young 
and helpless, will speedily beat a retreat and hide their pride and 
hurt feelings beneath a cloak of inferiority when they come in 
contact with equals or superiors, who resent their pretentious and 
unwarranted claims and set about to deflate their inflated sense of 
pride. Such inferior types may be no more humble than are the 
superior. The only difference between the two is that they show 
their pride in a different way. 


Causes and Growth of Pride and Self-Assertion 


The seeds of pride show themselves in earliest childhood. They 
manifest themselves, for instance, in self-display and in efforts to 
domineer over others. . 

The little one likes to “show off,” to attract attention. Even be- 
fore he begins to toddle, he derives great satisfaction from the 
admiring gaze and the encouraging plaudits of relatives and 
friends. “See me do it,” or “watch me,” are among the earliest 
expressions that fall from his lips. And they are promptly followed 
by action if the audience is at all sympathetic and attentive. Later 
in life this same tendency toward self-display shows itself in the 
swagger and boastfulness of the boy and in the vanity and affecta- 
tion of the girl. 

The child’s natural tendency to assert himself by seeking power 
over both individuals and objects also shows itself very early. Who 
has not seen the youngster of three or four years, or less, who 
strives to dominate other children at play? Nor is he satisfied with 
domineering over his youthful peers. He wishes also to subject 
adults to his control. Whenever given a free rein, he soon makes 
himself lord and master of an entire household. Often a domi- 
neering attitude develops in a child because parents, out of an 
exaggerated fear of the harmfulness of undue repressive measures, 
fail to exercise sufficient control over him. Again, sickness often 
results in such an attitude on the part of the child. During his ill- 
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ness the little one is placed in a very favorable position. Every- 
thing is subordinated to his wishes. Naturally, he soon senses his 
new-found power over others and learns to appreciate his en- 
viable position. Having once tasted the sweets of domination and 
control, he is reluctant to give them up again. Unless handled with 
utmost care and prudence under these circumstances, he may de- 
velop a devouring urge for power and control over others and an 
insatiable appetite for distinction and attention. He may become 
very self-assertive. 

Not infrequently there is a considerable growth of the tendency 
toward self-assertion at the dawn of adolescence or shortly there- 
after. Both boys and girls may tend to overemphasize their own 
individuality at this particular age period. It is a difficult time for 
parents. They will have much need for the cardinal virtue of 
prudence if they are to give their children well-balanced direction 
at this time. Too much hampering and restraint will make it im- 
possible for them to develop into full-fledged, morally inde- 
pendent men and women. Too little restriction will readily lead to 
an uncontrolled irrestraint and to a rebellion against legitimate 
authority that holds out little promise for good either to the indi- 
vidual or to society. 

The emphasis upon self in all these considerations should be 
obvious. Yet, peculiarly enough, there is something decidedly so- 
cial about pride, in the sense that it is only brought into play by 
the presence of others or in relation to others. It is social contact 
that stimulates ambition and competition. It is social contrast that 
begets rivalry and emulation. It is over others that the individual 
strives to assert himself and to domineer. It is to gain the recog- 
nition of others that he tries to excel. If there were no spectators, 
there would be no satisfaction in self-display. If there were none 
to serve as a medium of contrast, pride and its fruitful offspring 
would have nothing on which to feed. In a word, if individuals 
lived alone, entirely set apart from society, the constituent ele- 
ments of pride would not show themselves. 

There is much in the civilization of our day that stimulates the 
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self-assertive instinct of man. A spirit of independence is rife and 
a lack of respect for legitimately constituted authority is charac- 
teristic of the age. Rivalry and competition are keen. Breaking 
records, or attempts to do so, are the order of the day. Moreover, 
there is the show of wealth; the power of the movie, the press, 
and the platform; and the influence of many other factors that 
constantly feed the instinctive drive of man to emulate and to 
excel. Surrounded by such a milieu, it is far from a simple task for 
parents to train their children to keep their natural self-assertive 
tendencies within reasonable control. 


Anger 


Anger is one of the so-called primary emotions. It manifests 
itself in various ways. In the small child there is, for instance, 
the violent outburst known as the temper-tantrum. In the older 
child anger may lead to acts of personal violence against others, 
or it may lead to the destruction of property. Again, it may show 
itself in petulance or gloom and moody sullenness, in chafing and 
moping. “Among children who are smaller and weaker than their 
fellows and among girls,” one writer points out,! “. . . animosity 
finds a subtler and safer outlet than the sheer use of physical 
force. Injury and assault are rare. Their anger vents itself rather 
in a modified form of hostile speech and moral persecution. They 
wound through the feelings, not with the fist. Taunts, insults, 
false insinuations, all the vexatious slanders that a malevolent 
volubility can devise become the chosen means of aggression or 
revenge.” In general, anger induces the individual to assume a 
pugnacious attitude toward another rather than to recoil or flee 
from him as is the case when the emotion of fear dominates him. 

While this particular-emotion contains undoubted possibilities 
for good, it is also replete with possibilities for harm. Society 
recognizes the dangers that lie therein and at every point puts its 
stamp of disapproval upon exhibitions of anger in the ordinary 
associations of life. Few emotions receive more social coercion than 
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does anger. Uncontrolled temper is generally frowned upon, and 
Church, school, and law join with public opinion in aligning their 
forces against it. It is the parent, however, who must play the 
most important part in so far as the training of this particular 
tendency is concerned, because it shows itself with no little 
strength even in the earliest years of the child’s life within the 
home. If not gradually curbed and checked at that time, it will 
eventually control the individual and lead him into conduct that is 
very detrimental to society. 


Causes of Anger 


The causes of anger are manifold. Undoubtedly the first cause 
that begins to operate in a child is the fact that he is held tightly 
or is hampered in his movements. Moreover, throughout childhood 
and even adulthood any blocking, thwarting, or hampering of an 
individual’s free actions will tend to arouse in him sallies of 
anger. 

Outstanding among the things that give rise to the emotional 
reaction of anger, or even to the dramatic and uncontrolled out- 
burst called the temper-tantrum, is the fact that the child uses his 
temper as a means of gaining an end or of making his parents give 
in to him. It is quite surprising to see with what acuteness a child 
can choose the time and place when giving in to him seems almost 
a necessity. Even in his youngest years he learns cunningly to use 
this instrument to control his surroundings, to dodge unpleasant 
situations, and to get his own way. 

Imitation may also be a cause of anger. The child is naturally 
imitative and, consequently, may be led to show anger at the most 
trivial circumstances if he is given repeated examples of anger 
reactions by those with whom he is in constant and close contact 
within the home. If parents are peevish, irritable, and given to 
outbursts of temper in the presence of their children, the chances 
are that they will eventually have to witness many similar exhibi- 
tions on the part of their little ones. 
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In other ways, too, may irritability on the part of parents lead 
to angry reactions in a child. There are not a few parents, for 
instance, who when vexed over some trivial annoyance for which 
the child is in no way accountable, make the latter bear the brunt 
of their resultant peevishness or manifestation of anger. At such 
times reprimands may be given the little one for things that at 
other times would hardly have attracted the parent’s attention. 
Naturally, he comes to see through the injustice of such treatment 
and rebels against it—secretly, if not openly. 

Still another prolific source of emotional outbreaks of anger on 
the part of a child is the unnecessary humiliation, teasing, tor- 
menting, and ridiculing to which he is so often subjected by par- 
ents or others. As a rule, such conduct is prompted rather by the 
enjoyment which the tormentors derive from observing the child’s 
reactions than by an outright spirit of unkindness. Nevertheless, 
the resultant reactions are unfortunate. Such thoughtless indi- 
viduals may be quite unaware of the harmful effects that may 
ultimately result from their actions. 

If the same individual thwarts a child a number of times, the 
mere appearance of this particular person may be sufficient to 
cause anger in the child in question. In this connection it might 
also be pointed out that even a transfer of anger is possible, that 
is, the emotion may attach itself to a person who is similar in ap- 
pearance to one who has frequently thwarted the child. 

Physical influences must also be mentioned as contributing not 
a little to habits of anger. Poor health and irritability are usually 
closely related. Again, overstimulation leads to anger. The over- 
stimulated, overtired child is irritable and overactive. His excessive 
activity only results in more fatigue. It is well for the parent to 
keep in mind that it is far more disturbing and trying to a child 
than to an adult to be taken out too much and to be kept out 
late. A child cannot stand the fatigue and strain of such over- 
stimulation. 
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Treatment of Anger 


It is in these causes of anger that the parent will center his at- 
tention if he wishes to guide his child aright in learning to control 
his temper. He will be determined, first of all, not to give in to 
the child when he uses the emotion of anger as a means to an end, 
as an instrument for dominating his parents or other individuals. 
He will learn simply to ignore the child’s tantrums and to keep 
on ignoring them until the latter quits using them as a weapon or as 
a means of control and domination. It will not be a simple thing for 
the parent to do this. The little one’s outbursts may be truly ter- 
rifying at times, and it will take a cool head and strong determina- 
tion to hold out against him under the circumstances. But it is well 
for the parent to remember that if the child’s first performance is 
successful—in other words, if the parent relents and gives in when 
the little one kicks and screams and holds his breath—the second 
will be much easier and the third easier still. And before long there 
will be a well-established habit. 

While ignoring the child’s tempers, however, the parent should 
see to it that he does not himself set the little one an example of 
irritability or perhaps even make the child the innocent victim of 
his own sallies of temper. So, too, should he direct his attention 
to the fact that not unimportant among the essentials for the pre- 
vention of manifestations of anger in children is a simple, orderly 
environment, coupled with sufficient sleep and rest, and proper 
amounts and suitable kinds of food and recreation. A child who is 
inclined to anger is likely to be helped much more by an orderly 
and constructive program in the home than by an abundance of 
repression and physical punishment. It should be needless to add 
that bribery is as much out of place here as it is in any other phase 
of child training. And finally, there is again the important matter 
of self or the ego, no less painfully in evidence in the case of 
anger than in the case of so many other emotions. It is, after all, 
when self is attacked or the individual is thwarted in his wishes 
that anger asserts itself. Hence “the best discipline for pugnacity 
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is,” as Groves ® says, “the production of a self-feeling that does 
not respond to ordinary coercion with any emotional reaction. 
The key to the problem of control of temper centers in the build- 
ing up of a wholesome and sensitive ego-attitude. One must learn 
not to take himself too seriously.” It is for the parent to help his 
child build such an attitude. 


Social and Unsocial Potentialities of Anger 


It is obvious, of course, that a testy, irritable or ill-tempered 
person is an unsocial individual. He is uncodperative, even an- 
tagonistic. He hampers and impedes. He is very generally disagree- 
able and hard to get along with. More than that, however, his 
temper may lead him into serious antisocial conduct, into a great 
variety of juvenile delinquencies, and into not a little moral wrong 
doing. 

But there are social values as well as social hazards connected 
with the emotion of anger. Hence, even if it were possible to 
eliminate it, the ideal to aim at in the training of the child would 
not be to do so, but only to control it so that its functions would 
only be called into play when socially desirable. In other words, 
the aim of the parent-educator should be not to condition the child 
entirely against the emotional reaction of anger, but to have him 
attach it to situations in which it will be socially desirable and to 
detach it from situations in which it will be useless or even so- 
cially harmful. “Not only are the milder forms of pugnacity so- 
cially indispensable,” says Groves, “but characteristic anger, in- 
tense to the point of violence, is at times the only rational reaction 
to a definite set of circumstances. It is, however, when anger is 
socialized and is felt with reference to the injury inflicted upon 
others rather than upon the ego itself that anger shows forth its 
largest value for modern man. .. . So long as exploitation, de- 
ceit, cruelty, and false teaching are found in social experience there 
is need for pugnacity, refined by socialization, which can give 
momentum to righteous indignation and make one sensitive to 
the sufferings of others.” 
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Christ, the paragon of meekness as well as of all other virtues, 
manifested undisguised anger when He berated the money- 
changers and drove them out of the temple for making of the 
house of prayer a den of thieves. Modern life, too, is replete with 
occasions on which aggressive action, energized by the emotion of 
anger, is more in place than the meekness of the lamb. 


Anger a Constituent of Many Complex Emotional Reactions 


Anger not only shows itself alone but also in combination with 
many other emotions. Among the more outstanding emotions of 
which it is a part are envy, jealousy, scorn, reproach, and revenge. 
It combines with selfishness and a feeling of inferiority or humili- 
ation to produce the emotional reaction of envy. Jealousy is a 
combination of anger and fear. Scorn is a compound of disgust 
and anger which differs from contempt chiefly by virtue of the 
fact that the anger element is lacking in the case of the latter. 
Reproach is a fusion of anger and the so-called tender emotion. 
That revenge, or the vengeful emotion, consists in very great 
part of anger certainly calls for no elaboration. 

All this but helps to show the extensive ramifications of this 
particular emotion in the vast complex of social life and also to 
show more clearly the tremendous possibilities for harmful social 
consequences that lie hidden therein. 


Stealing 


The matter of stealing or dishonesty in children has been given 
more attention than most other undesirable moral habits. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that stealing has been found to be the 
commonest offense among juvenile delinquents. Healy’s work, 
Honesty, still remains the most thorough study in this field. Many 
other scholars, however, such as Hartshorne and May,‘ Burt,? 
and Thom,® have made significant contributions. The results 
of the various studies that have been made show a great variety 
of factors leading to dishonesty in children. Some of these are 
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extremely simple; others are highly complex and very subtle. 
Space will only permit brief mention of a limited number of the 
more common and important ones. Cooper, in his excellent volume, 
Children’s Institutions,? has given a short popular summary. 

Poor health at times leads, at least indirectly, to thievery. In 
this we have a good example of one of the more complex factors. 
To begin with, the poor physical condition itself may be due to 
one or more of a considerable number of causes. The health condi- 
tion may lead to retardation or failure in school work. Truancy 
not infrequently results from the latter. And the next step is often 
depredation or thievery in company with other truants or members 
of a gang. The obvious procedure for treatment in such a case is 
to take every means to eliminate the original factor, namely, poor 
health, by building up in the child a better physical condition. 

At times children steal to satisfy certain natural cravings such 
as a desire for pleasures, a craving for food or delicacies or for 
items of personal adornment, which they are unable to secure by 
legitimate means because of a lack of money. Some also seek to 
acquire such things for boon companions and friends or for mem- 
bers of their gang or set. Among possible ways of treating such 
situations are helping the child to earn some spending money or 
giving him a small allowance. However, not every wish of a child 
can be satisfied. Nor should it be. A reasonable amount of self- 
denial is properly expected of him. 

It is safe to say that not a few children steal because they have 
not a clear conception of the moral wrong that the act implies. In 
other words, they do not know any better. Being accustomed, for 
example, to using many things in common with others in their 
own homes, children may fail to develop a definite sense of the 
rights of individual ownership. This is given further impetus by 
the fact that there are, particularly in our large cities, a number 
of things for common or public use. One important means of 
treatment in this case is to provide the child with actual ex- 
perience in the exclusive ownership of his own belongings. He 
should be given opportunity to have certain possessions of his own 
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and should at the same time be trained to respect the property 
rights of other individuals. Some definite instruction may also be 
necessary in order to correct false notions that may have developed 
in the child’s mind regarding property ownership and in order to 
make him realize the moral wrong in stealing. Instruction will 
also be helpful, and even necessary, in the case of the child who 
has been led into stealing by force of constant bad example, or 
who has been definitely taught to steal by vicious relatives or by 
bad companions. 

A desire for excitement or for daring adventure or thrills may 
also lead a child to steal. Provision of suitable opportunities for 
exciting activities of a wholesome kind should be the logical 
method of treatment here. Games, contests, hikes, outings, and 
the like, should do much to furnish him excitement and adventure 
and to cause an occasional break in the monotony and routine of 
his everyday life. 

Not a few cases of theft have been found to be mere substitute 
reactions for some impulse that has been barred or balked in the 
child. Thieving, in other words, may serve as a safety valve for 
various kinds of emotional conflicts. It may be a vicarious offshoot 
of mental perturbations. It may be, for example, an outlet for a 
blocked craving for recognition or standing, or a compensation for 
a feeling of inferiority or envy. In these cases, steps should be 
taken to help the child establish his status by more wholesome 
means. His possibilities for achievement should be sought out and 
opportunities provided him to develop his own peculiar skills and 
abilities. More than that, he should be definitely encouraged to 
make the most of his abilities and due recognition should be given 
him for his successes. All this should serve to remove the need 
for establishing his status in his own mind by trying to “get by 
with” a bit of amateur burglary or by playing the sneak thief. 

The sheer inborn desire to acquire or to accumulate must not be 
overlooked in listing the more important causes of thievery and 
dishonesty. According to many psychologists, this desire is simply — 
a part of, or a derivative of, the natural tendency to self-assertion. 
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The individual, they say, extends his personality by ownership 
and control of things. Those things are acquired, they point out, 
which manifest the individual’s status or position in the world and 
which give him a sense of superiority over his fellows. So, too, does 
the child collect and hoard in order to have a larger number, or 
better quality, of marbles or other objects than other members 
of his group. , 

As in the case of other drives of man, the tendency to acquire 
may prove socially beneficial as well as socially harmful. While 
it may be the source of not a few delinquencies in children and of 
serious injustices in grown-ups, it may also be the source of 
genuine social progress. When regulated by prudence and by a 
conscientious respect for the rights of others, it results, for ex- 
ample, in a reasonable thrift or a sane economy. It prompts the 
individual to provide for himself and for his own both for the 
present and for the possible “rainy day.” It encourages the accu- 
mulation of sufficient material wealth to make the progress of 
civilization possible. It is only when left uncontrolled that it de- 
velops into the vice of avarice and leads to thievery, greed, and 
injustice. It is only when it is unduly stimulated that it becomes 
morbidly exaggerated, an ingrown obsession that manifests itself 
in hoarding and miserliness, in greed and disrespect for the rights 
of others, in an inordinate craving and an all-absorbing love for 
mammon, and even in an insatiable desire for cruel and relentless 
domination of others. 

The ideal to aim at, therefore, is not to eliminate this factor, 
not to crush or to inhibit too excessively this craving to acquire, 
but to train the child to a sense of proper balance with regard 
to it. He must be taught to find and follow a middle course be- 
tween the extremes of greedy accumulation and a lack of initiative 
and foresight. In other words, the cardinal virtue of prudence 
must be brought into play. And at the present time, too, the 
cardinal virtue of justice deserves particular emphasis. One of 
the besetting sins of our day is greed, the desire for gain. The 
profit motive has been unduly stressed. For many the bank ac- 
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count has become the scale of values, and much injustice has 
resulted. 

Cooper, in the aforementioned volume (pp. 90-91), gives some 
very practical advice regarding the actual handling of a child who 
has been guilty of theft. “If a child is discovered in a theft,” he says, 
“the should not be subjected to too much humiliation, particularly 
public humiliation. Nevertheless as much in the way of restitution 
should be required of him as circumstances permit. A theft should 
not be lightly condoned. Restitution, gradual and not so drastic as 
to deprive the child of all his spending money, should be expected of 
him as a matter of course. It is very poor kindness and worse 
pedagogy that condones without any obligation of restitution, theft 
in the child. Dishonesty should be associated in his mind with un- 
pleasant experience. On the other hand, restitution should be inter- 
preted to the child, less as retaliation and punishment, and more as 
something to be taken for granted as a matter of course, as the just 
and the only thing to do. The child should never be called ‘a 
thief? or any other bad name. No word should be uttered that 
would lead him to believe that confidence and trust in him have 
been lost. On the contrary, every effort should be made to build 
up in the child his own sense of trustworthiness.” 
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Chapter XII 
UNDESIRABLE MORAL HABITS (Continued) 


Lying 


Honesty is a very fine quality, and parents naturally wish to have 
children who are honest, truthful. They feel very keenly any 
failure on the part of their own to speak the truth. Nevertheless, 
many parents make too little of the lies of children, particularly 
so in the latter’s early years. Quite aside from their intrinsically 
forbidding character, children’s lies are not trivial matters. They 
may be the beginnings of serious disorders. The same rule, there- 
fore, should be applied to them that is applied in the case of other 
serious disorders. Radical preventive and remedial measures should 
be made use of at the outset. Speedy and vigorous action should 
be taken in order to forestall a habit of lying in children. 


Factors in Lying 


Carmichael ? studied the lies of six-year-old children. Lies oc- 
curred most frequently when some irregularity in conduct had 
occurred, when the attempt to obtain or keep or care for property 
had been frustrated, when they were engaged in competitive ac- 
tivity, when some unpleasant experience had been imposed or some 
pleasant experience had been frustrated. The tendency of adults to 
call children to account for irregular conduct puts the child into a 
position in which he is forced to choose between telling the truth 
and taking the punishment, or telling a lie. 

In very great measure lying serves as a mechanism for getting 
one out of a difficulty. Estimates, based on a number of studies, 
suggest that about half the lies of children fall under the head of 
fear. Undoubtedly fear of punishment accounts for most childish 
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falsehoods. Fear of disapproval, fear of ridicule, and of the un- 
favorable opinion of others are also considerable factors. 

Various classifications of lies, applying to children generally, 
have been drawn up by scholars in the field of child study. Per- 
haps that of Burt,’ based on the main factors that cause or occa- 
sion lies, is the most comprehensive. It will be followed here, at 
least in general outline. According to his classification, the fol- 
lowing types of lies are distinguished: the playful lie, the lie of 
confusion, the lie of vanity, the malevolent lie, the excusive lie, 
the selfish lie, the lie of loyalty and convention, and the 
pathological lie. 

The first two types, the playful lie and the lie of confusion, are 
most closely linked with the lively imagination of the very young 
child. Thus, the playful lie consists of an untruth uttered more or 
less as make-believe. “Tiny children,” says Burt, “are full of make- 
believe: ‘let’s pretend’ is their favorite game, and much of their 
amusement owes its charm to a passing or a partial self-decep- 
tion.” They experience “an exhilarating sense of frolic’ from the 
figments and fancies that spring from their fertile imagination. 

The lie of confusion is an untruth resulting from the fact that 
the child is not able to distinguish clearly the real from the fanci- 
ful and, consequently, gets fact and fiction confused in his mind. 
Seeing little disparity between a fact that is real and a fancy 
that is vivid, “what they have genuinely witnessed gets easily 
jumbled in their minds with what they have simply imagined or 
what they have merely been told.” 

Lies of vanity are designed to attract attention, to give the 
individual notoriety and prestige. Not infrequently they develop 
out of the childish inventions of the two foregoing types. “In 
general,”’ says Burt, “they are exaggerations rather than false- 
hoods; but the embroidery is often thicker and richer than the 
bare tissue of truth that it decorates.” And he adds: “Such lies 
may range all the way from the empty but straightforward boast- 
ing of the braggart boy, to the subtle and more highly colored 
romances of the self-centered, semi-neurotic, sensation-mongering 
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girl; they merge at an older stage still into the baseless complaints 
of persecution or illness made by the truly hysterical.” 

The malevolent lie is an untruth resorted to out of spite or 
revenge. Some, however, broaden the concept to include under- 
lying factors such as jealousy, ridicule, and desire to put the 
blame for something upon one individual in order that another 
may escape censure or punishment. In the latter cases the term, 
“unfriendly lie,” rather than “malevolent lie” is not infrequently 
used. 

The main purpose behind the excusive lie is to evade blame or 
punishment for something done or something left undone. Fear 
plays a very considerable part in this particular type of lie. 

The selfish lie is an untruth told to gain credit, profit, or pleas- 
sure. Audacity rather than fear is characteristic of this type. 

Lies of loyalty and convention—also referred to by some as 
lies of good fellowship or heroic lies—are falsehoods uttered for 
the purpose of safeguarding a friend or of extricating him from a 
difficult situation. 

Quite different from the above types is the so-called pathological 
lie. Healy defines it as a falsification entirely disproportionate to 
any discernible end in view, engaged in by a person who at the 
time of observation cannot definitely be declared insane, feeble- 
minded, or epileptic. It is a peculiarity of the pathological lie that 
it seldom centers about a single event. While in occasional cases 
it is exhibited for only a very short time, it commonly manifests 
itself over a period of years or even of a lifetime. It is character- 
ized by repetition; that is, not one lie is told, but a great number 
of them. Very extensive and complicated fabulations are evolved. 
An individual who fabricates one grand “fish story” is not, in the 
true sense, a pathological liar. This type of lying is commonly 
accompanied in the individual by other forms of delinquency. 

Very often a desire for sympathy or for publicity is at the 
bottom of pathological lying. The individual wishes to shine, to 
seem to be some one. If he could only be induced to expend in 
trying to accomplish something the same energy that he uses up 
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trying to seem somebody, he would undoubtedly make a mark 
for himself. 

The tendency to weave a pathological lie is deep-rooted in the 
individual. There is a certain active character about it that seems 
to control him. In fact, pathological lying may become so deeply 
imbedded that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to do 
anything with the individual by way of effective treatment. 


Treatment 


In the case of the other types of lies, the matter of treatment 
holds out more hope. As in the case of other moral faults, the first 
essential step to take is to seek out the cause and then to apply 
the remedy at the source of the trouble. Once the real motive for 
any deviation from the truth has been discovered, the remedies 
that should be made use of become quite obvious. 

In case, for instance, a child tells a playful lie, one logical form 
of procedure would be for the parent to give him to understand 
that he realizes no deception was meant. This should be a rela- 
tively simple matter. The parent might suggest, for example, that 
the child tell a real story after he has finished his make-believe 
tale. Such procedure would be much preferable to cutting him off 
or giving him the impression that the parent is shocked at the 
outpouring of his imagination. The latter conduct might easily re- 
sult in loss of the child’s confidence. 

Since it is out of the little one’s lack of experience and his 
childish imaginings that lies of confusion arise, it is upon these 
factors that attention must be concentrated if proper direction 
is to be given him. The child does not have the set notions of right 
and wrong that the grown-up ordinarily has. Nor does he have, 
for instance, any clear conception of the meaning of number. Two 
or three bears mean about the same to him as twenty or thirty 
bears. In general, his ideas and beliefs are very fluid; unlike those 
of adults, they are uncrystallized by manifold experiences with 
the realities of life. Indeed, until about his fifth year a child does 
not realize that he is imagining. He stands in need, therefore, of 
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abundant opportunity to test the actual with the imagined, the 
real with the fictitious. Perhaps more than anything else will such 
opportunity help him to distinguish between fact and fancy and 
to attain to intellectual honesty. Early contact with the intimate 
details of nature is a simple way of cultivating in him a sense of 
the real and of interesting him in accurate methods and attitudes. 
To the one who is trained to an appreciation of the wonders of the 
world of flowers and to the delights of furry friends and feathery 
songsters, the airy imaginings of fancy soon lose their charm and 
give way to a genuine interest in the things of reality. 

In connection with lies of confusion, too, it may be fitting to 
call attention to the fact that children’s answers to questions are 
often inaccurate. However, if adults cannot be expected to give 
perfectly true testimony, why should children be required to give 
exact answers? Parents can take children as they find them, 
give them credit for doing as well as they do, help them by objective 
reference to make closer approximations to the truth, and thus 
gradually guide them to perfect honesty. If a child of three tells 
an untruth, his mother can assume that the misrepresentation 
was unintentional and show him wherein he could be more ac- 
curate. 

In the case of lies of vanity, the obvious procedure for treat- 
ment should be to encourage the child to acquire status by lawful 
and honest means rather than by the unmanly and underhanded 
methods of dishonesty. 

Effort to prevent or eradicate the habit of malevolent or un- 
friendly lying should be directed toward the spite and revenge, 
the jealousy, and many other perversions of charity that are ac- 
countable for this particular type of lie. 

A few general rules for treatment in the case of the other types 
of lies that have been mentioned are the following: 

(A). Suitable example must be given the child. It is highly im- 
portant that the parent give a scrupulous example of truthfulness, 
both with regard to speaking the truth and with regard to keep- 
ing promises. Every semblance of deceit and duplicity must be 
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avoided. Many an adult who thinks himself honest and truthful 
is guilty of a host of omissions, evasions, and exaggerations, all 
of which react very unfavorably upon the sensitive nature of a 
child. Many, too, are guilty of dishonesty in the form of un- 
fulfilled threats and broken promises. Such conduct on the part of 
parents wears down a child’s trust and confidence in them. There 
is apparently good evidence for the contention that, as children 
grow older, they tend to give less attention to the commands or 
precepts of parents and more to observing whether the conduct 
of their elders agrees with the ideals which were taught them. It 
may be well for parents to remember this. 

(B). The child’s confidence must be kept. The parent should 
show the child that he is trusted. He should give him to understand 
that truthfulness is the expected thing. His word should not be 
questioned unless there is very good evidence that he has been 
guilty of deception. Even after the child has been caught in an 
untruth, he need not be shown that his word is doubted on other 
occasions. If he notes that he has lost the confidence of his 
parents, that the latter have become generally suspicious of his 
veracity, he may be seriously tempted to give up trying, and, if he 
does this, there is not a little danger that he will become a con- 
firmed liar. 

(C). Harsh punishment for the telling of a falsehood should be 
avoided. The reasonableness of this rule should become evident 
when it is recalled that in very many instances lies are simply a 
mechanism for getting out of a difficulty or for escaping punish- 
ment. Severe punishment is perhaps more likely to make the 
child take greater precaution to cover up his deception another 
time than it is to instil into him an appreciation of the beauty 
and importance of honesty. 

(D). With regard to the acknowledgment or confession of 
guilt on the part of the child who has lied, Cooper ® (p. 93) gives 
the following advice: “It is not well to make a child confess his own 
faults, particularly in public, nor, for that matter, ordinarily in 
private. Still less should the confession be demanded under threat 
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of punishment. In many cases that is demanding the heroic if 
not the superhuman from the youngster.” With regard to the 
child who tells on himself quite frankly, he says that “this should 
not involve escape from all punishment for his misdeed, but or- 
dinarily such punishment as is meted out after a frank confes- 
sion should be tempered to the limit possible under the circum- 
stances.” With regard to confession of guilt by others in the 
form, namely, of tale-bearing, he advises that the accusation 
should be accepted only in the most rare and exceptional grave 
situations. 

It is well for the parent to bear in mind that the concept of 
truth must be built up in a child’s mind. In other words, truth 
telling must be acquired. Good habits are not born with us. It is 
by no means unnatural for the child to lie. 

Here, too, as in all matters of moral training, consistent em- 
phasis upon religious means and motives is in place. Christ was 
lenient with some very serious sinners, but He sternly condemned 
the sham and hypocrisy and deception of His time. 


Unchastity 


A vice that the child must learn sedulously to combat is the 
vice of unchastity. A virtue that he must be made to revere, 
even from the earliest years of childhood, is the “angelic virtue,” 
the virtue of chastity. If he is to do this, if he is to remain chaste, 
to avoid the pitfalls of sex, he must be definitely trained in 
chastity. Certain instruction and guidance must be given him. The 
constructive factors in his environment and personality must be 
reinforced by all available means so as to offset the harmful in- 
fluence of the destructive ones. 

In all of this the parent can and should play a vital part. Train- 
ing the child in chastity is, first of all, his duty. 

Much attention has of recent years been given by educators and 
others to the subject of sex-education, so-called. A number of 
scholars have set forth the Catholic viewpoint, and an excellent 
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literature on the subject is now available. In a popular article, 
appearing in the June and July, 1934, issues of The Catholic Fam- 
sly Monthly, the Rev. Dr. Felix M. Kirsch sums up the matter for 
the Catholic parent as follows: “Give a solid religious training in 
general, especially in the use of the Sacraments; begin early to in- 
struct the mind as to self-control in general, with simple applica- 
tions to the sex instinct, while replying to sincere questions in 
private; and try fully to instruct the child whenever occasion 
requires.” He points out, furthermore, that general character 
training is the essential phase of training in chastity, that ade- 
quate training in this field can be accomplished only in union with 
complete education; that it must form an integral part of the moral 
education from the earliest years and cannot be postponed until 
sex reveals itself plainly to the growing child. 

Pius XI, in treating of this subject in his Encyclical on Christian 
Education, has seen fit to warn the Catholic parent against undue 
reliance upon merely natural means. “Another very grave danger,” 
he says, “is that naturalism which nowadays invades the field of 
education in that most delicate matter of purity of morals. Far 
too common is the error of those who with dangerous assurance 
and under an ugly term propagate a so-called sex-education, falsely 
imagining they can forearm youths against the dangers of sen- 
suality by. means purely natural, such as a foolhardy initiation 
and precautionary instruction for all indiscriminately, even in pub- 
lic; and, worse still, by exposing them at an early age to the oc- 
casions, in order to accustom them, so it is argued, and as it were 
to harden them against such dangers. 

‘Such persons grievously err in refusing to recognize the inborn 
weakness of human nature, and the law of which the Apostle 
speaks (Rom. VII: 23), fighting against the law of the mind; 
and also in ignoring the experience of facts, from which it is 
clear that, particularly in young people, evil practices are the 
effect not so much of ignorance of intellect as of weakness of a 
will exposed to dangerous occasions, and unsupported by the 
means of grace. 
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“In this extremely delicate matter, if, all things considered, 
some private instruction is found necessary and opportune, from 
those who hold from God the commission to teach and who have 
the grace of state, every precaution must be taken.” 

No less clearly does the decision of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, given out March 2, 1931, and approved by Pius XI, 
indicate the need for emphasis upon religious training in this con- 
nection and upon the use of supernatural means and motives. 
‘Above all,” it says, “there must be carefully instilled into the 
young of both sexes full, firm and uninterrupted religious educa- 
tion. There must be inspired in them esteem, desire and love of 
the angelic virtue. There must be highly recommended to them 
assiduity in prayer and in the frequentation of the Sacraments of 
Penance and of the Blessed Eucharist. They must be incited to 
cultivate filial devotion to the Blessed Virgin, mother of holy 
purity, and to entrust themselves fully to her protection.” 

However, while in both of these documents emphasis is placed 
upon the supernatural, the natural is not brushed aside. The 
encyclical, for instance, recognizes the value of suitable instruc- 
tion, and the decision of the Congregation of the Holy Office adds 
that “they (the children) must be taught to avoid carefully 
dangerous reading, obscene spectacles, association with immoral 
persons and every occasion of sin.” This is as much as to say that 
the various factors leading to unchastity must be sought out and 
definite effort made to offset their harmful influence. 


Factors in Unchastity 


A great number of factors play a part in the formation of wrong 
attitudes toward sex and contribute toward the perversion of the 
reproductive instinct or the formation of immoral habits. Among 
the more common ones are, first of all, what might be called en- 
vironmental factors, such as vicious companions, suggestive films, 
and lascivious publications and pictures; secondly, physical fac- 
tors, such as unsuitable clothing, uncleanliness, physical irritation, 
and other bodily conditions in the young child, and overfatigue 
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or underexercise in older children; thirdly, psychological factors, 
such as uncontrolled imagination, moodiness, and discontent; and 
finally, ignorance, idleness, and inactivity. 


Treatment 


In the case of some of the above-mentioned factors, the method 
of treatment should be self-evident. In the case of the environ- 
mental factors, for example, it is obvious that the logical method 
of procedure is to avoid the various occasions of temptation men- 
tioned. With regard to certain of the other factors, a few more 
specific suggestions may prove profitable. 

Speaking particularly of the very young child, Cooper * (pp. 101- 
102) sets forth the following basic counsels with regard to the phys- 
ical factors: “The child,” he says, “should be trained to regular 
hours of sleep. He should normally be tired before he goes to bed 
and should rise promptly. He should not be sent to bed in the 
daytime as a punishment. His bed should be fairly hard, and 
without too many blankets. He should be trained to sleep on his 
side rather than on his back. His clothing should be loose, non- 
irritating, comfortable, and not too warm. Bodily cleanliness 
should be insisted upon. The physician should be consulted dur- 
ing the child’s early months or years to determine whether there 
be necessity for simple surgical treatment.” 

Under the head of psychological factors mention was made of a 
want of control of imagination and a spirit of moodiness and dis- 
contentment. Very closely linked with these are idleness and 
inactivity. 

The child must from his early years be taught to control his 
thought life. To this end he must keep busy. He must give his 
attention either to work or play. If, in spite of his preoccupation, 
unclean thoughts come unbidden, he must turn from them to some 
wholesome interest or activity. 

It has long been proverbial that idleness and inactivity are only 
too likely to lead to temptation and sex mischief. Keeping him- 
self occupied will serve as a protection for the child. Not only will 
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this directly offset many temptations by keeping his mind whole- 
somely active, but it will also prove helpful in checking the 
physical element of sex by drawing off surplus energies into other 
channels. Perhaps the simplest and most effective way of accom- 
plishing this is by providing the child opportunity for suitable 
recreational activity. Play is the major interest in his life, and, 
consequently, it readily furnishes a harmless substitute for lower 
instinctive reactions and a useful vent or safety valve for surplus 
energies. Artistic pursuits, such as singing, dancing, and amateur 
theatricals are also deserving of diligent cultivation. Nor must in- 
tellectual pursuits, particularly such as contribute to the cultural 
advancement of the individual, be neglected. All of these can 
play a part in counteracting the influence of some of the com- 
moner causes of sex temptation. 

Unhappiness or discontent in the child may be due to the 
blocking of perfectly normal and legitimate cravings for affection 
or recognition. Or it may result from a boresome life, from exces- 
sive monotony and routine, from a lack of stimulating activities 
and wholesome interests. Again, it may be the mere offshoot of a 
spirit of moodiness that not infrequently characterizes the 
adolescent boy or girl. Here, too, recreational activities will prove 
helpful. By means of absorbing and exciting play, the monotony 
of the daily routine can be broken down and the child’s spirit of 
moping and moodiness made to give way to the excitement of 
competition and to the thrill of surprise and adventure. 


Instruction 


Ignorance, both in the sense of a lack of necessary information 
and in the sense of misinformation, is unquestionably a factor 
in unchastity. Suitable instruction, therefore, has its place. The 
parent is the natural instructor of the child in these matters. He 
knows the little one best and will be the one most likely to know 
just how to adapt the instruction to his needs. He will find the 
task neither pleasant nor simple, but, realizing that it is far 
easier, not to say far more desirable, to guide the child in the way 
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of goodness by means of suitable instruction than to bring him 
back to the path of virtue, once he has stepped aside from it, the 
responsible parent will not shirk his duty. Indeed, he will take 
special pains to acquit himself of it in a satisfactory and credit- 
able manner. 

The important questions in connection with sex instruction are 
—what information to give the child and when to give it. The two 
questions are closely interrelated. With regard to the time for giv- 
ing the instruction, Kirsch tells us that the only safe rule to fol- 
low is to study each child individually and to give information 
just as soon as he requires it. Expanding this general canon, he 
says: “A fuller statement of this rule is to give the information, 
first in accordance with the symptoms of curiosity; the child’s 
curiosity in sex matters is legitimate and he has a right to have 
his questions answered frankly and sincerely. Secondly, give the 
information in accordance with the child’s physical development. 
Here watchful parents may have to anticipate questions on the 
part of the child. Another wise rule tells us to give all information 
needed so that the child will not be helpless when the changes, 
either physical or psychical, of adolescence come into his life and, 
secondly, so that the information will not come first from the 
wrong source.” Experience shows that if the child does not have 
his legitimate curiosity satisfied by information from proper 
sources, he is only too likely to get it from improper sources— 
from foul companions, from the street. And if, unfortunately, his 
first impressions are foul, he may never come to look upon 
the reproductive instinct as something given us by God on trust 
and for a noble purpose. 

Even in his earliest school years, if not before, many a child 
becomes curious about the origin of life and begins to question 
his parents. This gives the mother the opportunity to impress upon 
his mind some simple ideas regarding the sacredness of life and of 
motherhood. This may be done, for example, by telling the child 
how in nature’s plan the mother is called upon to sacrifice for the 
infant child. Such information, properly imparted, will give the 
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little one a sense of the sacredness of life and of motherhood. It 
will also allay his curiosity and increase the natural bond of 
affection and of confidence between mother and child. 

As adolescence approaches, the bodily changes that occur at 
this time should be briefly explained, and perhaps a few words 
regarding the meaning of fatherhood and motherhood as nature’s 
plan for the furtherance of the human race are in place. Elaborate 
information is not called for. Some idea, too, may be given at this 
period of the proprieties and conventions that are expected to be 
observed in the association of the sexes; also the purposes served 
by them. Moreover, both boys and girls should have impressed 
upon their minds the fact that to trifle with the counterfeits of 
love is to make impossible the full enjoyment of affection. They 
should be made to realize that to prefer passing thrills on a cheap 
emotional level to the lasting delights of full-blown affection is to 
reject the opportunity of experiencing life’s keenest and richest 
satisfactions. They should be given to understand that to supplant 
love with lust is not only to be guilty of one of the “capital sins” 
but also to descend to the lowest order of civilization. 

It might be added, too, in passing, that an important con- 
comitant of instruction is the use of a suitable terminology, al- 
though even the crudest teaching on the part of the parent is 
better than silence or no instruction at all. 

The guidance of the sex life of the child through the adolescent 
period becomes a particularly difficult problem if proper instruc- 
tion was not given him in the earlier stages of his development and 
if he received no definite training in those qualities of character 
which underlie self-control. 

In the final analysis, it must be admitted that no absolute or 
_jiron-clad answer can be given to the questions concerning what to 
teach the child and when to teach it. Nor can the exact form of 
words for the giving of the necessary instruction be suggested. 
The simple reason for this is the fact that child differs from child, 
and even group from group. This much, however, is certain: Ade- 
quate instruction cannot be given in one or two large doses. It 
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must be tied up with the whole of the child’s moral education, and 
it must be given gradually, as occasion demands, through all the 
years of childhood. 

Those who may be inclined to place an exaggerated emphasis 
upon the instruction phase of sex-education may well consider the 
words which Elizabeth Whitney, consultant in mental hygiene at 
Stanford University, recently addressed to the American Student 
Health Association. ‘““Twenty years ago,” she said, “there was a 
general movement for sex-education, taking the place of positive 
silence on the subject. But the results have not realized the high 
hopes entertained for it. There is more unhappiness in marriage 
and more confusion in relationships between men and women 
than ever before.” She deplored the movement for general sex- 
education, declaring it “has let loose a flood of talk, until sex- 
uality has become an obsession.” 


Religion’s Part 


Suitable instruction has its place. The avoidance of the occa- 
sions of sin is essential. Substitution through work and play is 
highly useful, but strengthening the will through supernatural 
means and motives is still more fundamental and far-reaching. 
All that can be said about reliance upon the supernatural means 
and motives for the upbuilding of character, the cultivation of 
virtue, and the development of ideals in general, applies, and with 
special force, in the matter of training in chastity. It is principally 
through the reinforcement of religious motives and through the 
faithful use of the means of divine grace, the Sacraments of Con- 
fession and Communion, prayer in general, and devotion to the 
Mother of God in particular that high ideals of purity must be 
built up in the child’s mind and the fair flower of chastity kept 
unsullied. | | 

Through religious appeal the parent can draw out the altruistic 
tendencies of the child and stimulate his will to manly effort at 
self-mastery. “The higher tendencies toward chivalry and self- 
denial,” says Foerster,* “become really dominant over the merely 
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natural impulses only when they are purified and strengthened by 
their being brought into relationship with the conception of God, 
when the world of mere sexuality with its gross and sensual for- 
getfulness is surpassed by the perfect surrender of self to a higher 
life.” 


Sloth 


Sloth or laziness is largely identical with what we call indiffer- 
ence, listlessness, and lack of interest. It shows itself in a num- 
ber of different ways—in dawdling and daydreaming, in habitual 
loitering and tardiness. Sloth is listed as one of the “capital sins” 
and is a state or condition that paves the way for many types of 
moral misbehavior. It has long been proverbial that an indolent 
or slothful person is an easy prey to the powers of evil. It is dur- 
ing his idle moments that the harmful tendencies of the child are 
most likely to assert themselves. 


Factors in Slothfulness 


Cooper has briefly summed up the more dominant causes of 
slothfulness under the following three heads: physical factors, 
mental factors, and emotional factors. 

Outstanding among the physical factors are fatigue states. 
These may be due to malnutrition resulting from vitamin de- 
ficiencies or other causes, to the lack of secretion of the thyroid 
gland or to other endocrine disturbances, and to the after effects of 
infectious diseases. Sense defects, such as near-sightedness or par- 
tial deafness, may also lead to laziness. The first logical step in 
the treatment of any of the physical causes is a thorough medical 
examination. 

Both mental subnormality and mental supernormality may re- 
sult in laziness. In the case of the mentally subnormal child, con- 
stant retardation and repeated failure may eventually lead to a 
sense of the futility of trying. Care should be taken to assign such 
a child tasks that are within the limits of his ability and to give 
him a reasonable amount of encouragement. Praise should be 
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given him in accordance with the effort he puts forth rather than 
in accordance with actual accomplishment. 

The gifted or intellectually superior child not infrequently de- 
velops a habit of laziness because the tasks assigned him are too 
few or too simple. He quickly accomplishes them and then time 
hangs heavily on his hands. The proper method of treatment in 
this case would seem self-apparent. The child must be kept rea- 
sonably busy. He must be assigned more than the average amount 
of work; must be encouraged to dig for himself, to interest him- 
self in useful hobbies, to develop of his own accord the special 
abilities that may be his. 

A great variety of factors also contribute to emotional in- 
stability—the third major source of indifference or laziness in the 
child. Among these factors are discouragement or hopelessness re- 
sulting from constant nagging and blame or from repeated failure. 
The discouraged child readily takes refuge in a world of the im- 
agination. A sense of inferiority drives him into inactivity and 
listlessness, into daydreaming. He quits trying. It is highly essen- 
tial that such a child’s self-confidence be restored. To this end he 
must be made to feel the thrill of accomplishment. He must be 
definitely stimulated to take up his own battles again, to come 
out of his dream world and face the realities of life once more. 

The laws of nature, indeed, prompt us to conserve our energy 
and to restore it by due rest and relaxation. They do not demand, 
however, that we conserve our energy at the expense of duty, at 
the expense either of our own interests or those of society. A 
reasonable amount of work is beneficial to man. Indolence only 
too readily proves harmful to both individual and society. It is 
work, activity, effort, rather than inactivity, laziness, or sloth that 
make for the good of the individual and for a progressive and 
satisfying civilization. 


General Principles 


From a study of the foregoing considerations the parent should 
have a fair idea how to proceed in the case of other undesirable 
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moral habits that may show themselves in their children. The first 
general principle will always be the same: Find the cause and 
apply the remedy there. Search for the source of the trouble in any 
given case will show that back of any and every habit will lie 
one or more of a score of factors that have led to its formation. 
This suggests that in spite of the real or apparent simplicity of 
the principle involved, actual treatment through application of the 
principle may be anything but simple or easy. 

Another weighty principle that must be observed by the Cath- 
olic parent is to place chief emphasis upon the supreme importance 
of religious ideals, of supernatural means and motives. This par- 
ticular point has not been emphasized more in the preceding be- 
cause it was assumed that the average Catholic parent was aware 
of the principle. Placing emphasis upon the supernatural, however, 
does not mean that the natural should be neglected. It would be 
inconsistent with Catholic principles of moral training to pass up 
the natural causes of undesirable habits and throw the entire bur- 
den of treatment upon grace. Both natural and supernatural means 
must be brought into play. “In actual life,” says Cooper § (p. 111), 
“the best plan in nearly all cases is to use both the natural and the 
supernatural means. Keep exclusively neither to the one nor to the 
other. Apply such intelligent treatment of factors through natural 
remedial means as is indicated in the circumstances. On the other 
hand, appeal to prayer and the Sacraments as the channels of 
God’s grace. In the majority of cases when there is need of con- 
quering an undesirable habit, no matter how intelligently the 
underlying factor or factors are diagnosed, and no matter how 
skilfully and resourcefully the treatment of these factors is car- 
ried out through natural means, there is need, and grave need, of 
emphasizing the supernatural motives of conduct, of appealing to 
the sense of duty to God, of utilizing to the full the means of 
grace. Hence the practical principle in correcting undesirable 
habits or in building up desirable ones is: use the supernatural 
means to the utmost, but reinforce them by the natural means.” 
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Discussion Topics 


. Name other undesirable moral habits in children. 

. Name ten outstanding social virtues. 

. How can natural virtues be supernaturalized? 

. Mention some religious practices that are helpful in developing social 


virtues. 


. What is meant by the term, character training? 
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Chapter XIII 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HOME 


Pore Pius XI, in his Encyclical Christian Education of Youth,’ 
the perusal of which would richly repay fathers and mothers, 
points out that education which aims to fit man for life here be- 
low in order that he may attain to God must be Christian. Parents 
have the privilege of codperating with God in forming Christ in 
the soul of the child. That parents may thus educate their chil- 
dren, they must provide an environment corresponding to the end 
proposed, that environment must be a “well-ordered and well- 
disciplined Christian family” in which clear and constant good 
example is set by the parents themselves and by other members 
of the household. 

The Holy Father’s imploring pastors to promote parent educa- 
tion and his warnings against present-day evils in education, espe- 
cially naturalism, the tendency to deny and exclude the super- 
natural, bear witness to his solicitude for children. 


Children’s Knowledge of Religion 


From a study of about 700 Catholic children between the ages 
of two and seven, Sister Mary 74 found by questioning that about 
ten per cent of children between two years and two years six 
months knew that God made them, but not till four years did 
the majority know this. Thirteen per cent of the girls before two 
years six months and thirty-four per cent of the boys before two 
years eleven months knew God made them and not till four years 
did the majority know this. Thirteen per cent of the girls be- 
fore two years six months and thirty-four per cent of the boys be- 
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for two years eleven months knew God lives in heaven and not till 
the age of four had seventy-five per cent learned this fact. 

By examining children’s knowledge through interpretation of 
pictures, ‘““Holy Night,” “Crucifixion,” and “Guardian Angel’ this 
same writer found thirty-five per cent of three-year-olds recognized 
and named the Infant Savior in “Holy Night.’? Not so many knew 
our Blessed Mother and still fewer, St. Joseph. At three, about fifty 
per cent identified Christ Crucified as Christ or God. At four 
years six months only thirty-six per cent named the figure in the 
“Guardian Angel” and only twelve per cent at five years six months 
knew what the angel is doing. 

Apparently some parents are missing golden opportunities of 
spreading the Kingdom of Christ in souls dear to Him who wants 
the children to come to Him. 

To help parents understand the purpose, some means and meth- 
ods of giving a Christian education is the aim of this chapter. 


Time for Beginning Religious Education 


When should the formation of Christ in the soul of the child 
begin? The child cannot consciously and deliberately commence 
this process in his earliest years because his higher powers are yet 
latent. Nevertheless mental development is going on even in the 
early days of life and will have made tremendous strides before 
the higher faculties function. That the building of Christian char- 
acter may from the beginning proceed economically and effectively, 
parents must from the first guide the developing tendencies so as to 
raise them from a natural to a supernatural level. 


Meaning of Development 


What is this development that parents are to direct? Develop- 
ment is a series of advancing changes initiated by an internal 
principle and having for its purpose the adjustment of the child 
to environing conditions or circumstances. In other words, here is 
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a self-active child with potential powers to think, feel, will, act. 
What is he to think? What feelings is he to experience? What acts 
is he to perform? The answers to these questions parents partially 
determine by supplying an environment which will give the noblest 
thoughts, arouse the best feelings, and call forth acts most bene- 
ficial to the child and to society. 


Determiners of Education 


In this chapter the concern is with development in religion. 
What kind of environment to supply depends partly on the nature 
of religion and partly on the nature of the child and the stage of 
development. Religion is not mere knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine, though knowledge is necessary; religion is not mere emo- 
tion, though right emotions are eminently helpful in its acquisi- 
tion; religion is not mere service of the neighbor, though the 
Christian must contribute to the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the neighbor; religion is the whole person’s living for God, in 
conformity with His will. 

In guiding development parents must adapt religious education 
to the nature of the child and to his stage of development. For 
example, the very young child is a creature of sensation, feeling, 
and movement. Hence he is not to be treated to a lengthy dis- 
course on the attributes of God delivered in terms of abstractions. 
Materials that will appeal to his senses and imagination, that will 
arouse feelings of joy and love, and that will provide activity for 
mind and hand are best suited to the young child. 


Means of Making Education Christian 


Since religious education to be perfect must be Christian, par- 
ents who are to guide the process will help the child to know and 
love Christ the Truth, to follow Christ the Way, and to live by 
Christ the Life. 

Why should children study Christ? Pace® states the answer: 
God who sent His Son to be the Way, the Truth, the Life “did 
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not endow finite minds with power to grasp the Infinite nor give 
to reason, as such, an insight into His essential being. But what 
man needed to know and more than the deepest of thinking 
would have discovered, was made known through Christ. In 
Him, His teaching and His works, were visible the attributes of 
deity. In that Person men saw, as fully as mortal eye could see, 
the Divine Being. Omnipotence and wisdom, justice and mercy and 
love, surpassing what man had conceived were manifest in Him. 
‘Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth us . . . He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.’ ” 

To make Christ known to the child is not difficult. Children are 
naturally interested in children. The Child Jesus in picture or 
statue should be in the home and the child’s attention can easily be 
directed to Him. 

Learning through the arts—Building the cave of Bethlehem 
and the house at Nazareth, modeling the sheep for the shepherds 
on the hillside that first Christmas night, making cut-outs of the 
angels, filling in picture outlines with colored crayons will help 
the child to know Jesus better. A series of booklets, Art Educa- 
tion Through Religion, by McMunigle,® furnishes much material 
serviceable for this work. 

Mother can say for him Francis Thompson’s “Ex Ore Infan- 
tium” with its child’s questionings put to Little Jesus and Father 
Tabb’s ‘Hide and Seek,” and she can sing for him hymns like 
“Silent Night” and “Christmas Hymn” to enrich his knowledge 
of and love for Christ. 

Learning through pictures—There are so many beautiful pic- 
tures of the Child Jesus for the little one to know: Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair,” “The Sistine Madonna,” ‘Madonna 
Grand Duca”; Correggio’s ““Holy Night”; Murillo’s “Children of 
the Shell,” “The Divine Shepherd,” and ‘The Holy Family.” 
These must always be in the rich coloring their makers gave 
them. And the child can know these hanging on the wall and also 
in a collection of smaller copies which he can have for his very 
own. To sort these out, to pick out his favorite, to arrange them 
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on the table or on the window sill, to put them into his scrap 
book, to talk to his Friend, the Christ Child—all these activities 
keep him happily associated. 

Learning through stories.—Stories of the Child Jesus the mother 
will tell her child perhaps at the bedtime hour, perhaps at some 
other fixed time of the day. These, when he has learned to talk, 
he can repeat to her and to father. 

Much of this can be done with the two- and three-year-old 
child, more with the four-year-old to whom the Boy Jesus will 
appeal. The story of His praying at Mary’s knee, His helping 
Mary in the home and Joseph in the carpenter shop, His going 
up to the temple when He was twelve, His teaching the doctors 
there till His Mother and St. Joseph found Him, and then His 
going down to Nazareth and being subject to them—these stories 
with the pictures and hand-work increase the child’s knowledge 
of and friendship with the Boy of Nazareth. 

The public life of Our Lord offers a vast amount of material. The 
story of the stilling of the waves opens the way to teaching the two 
natures—His human body weary, falling asleep in the boat, His 
Divinity quelling the waves. The healing of the lepers, the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus to life, the feeding of the thousands with 
a few loaves and fishes show His omnipotence and goodness. One 
small boy concluded from a study of these stories, ‘He was always 
helping people.” 

The story of the Baptism introduces the Blessed Trinity. The 
Heavenly Father was already known from the early days when 
the Child Jesus was pictured leaving His Father in His heavenly 
home to come down to us because He loved us and wanted to 
show us the way to heaven. The story of Christ blessing little 
children always is the favorite. Pictures and hand-work always 
accompany the stories. Modeling in plasticene and painting with 
tempera paints give variety to the means of expressing his 
thoughts. 

As the seasons of the Church year come along the child will 
catch the spirit of each from his parent’s instructions: in Lent the 
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story of the Passion, at Easter the account of the Resurrection, 
and at the Ascension Christ’s return to His Father in heaven. 

Learning God through Hits works——This Father whom Christ 
came to help us to know has made not only the heavenly home 
to which we are to follow Him, but He made also this beautiful 
world in which we live. When parents take the child for a ride in 
his carriage and later for walks through parks and the country- 
side, they point out to him the beauties of sky and tree and flower, 
all the wonderful things God His Father has made for him. The 
child should learn to think of Nature and God in the same mental 
breath. 


Knowing and Loving Christ 


All through the religious instructions the mother has been 
arousing the best emotions—admiration for Christ’s goodness, His 
beauty, His power, His love; joy at the thought of His loving 
the child enough to leave His home in heaven to come to live with 
him here and to teach him the way home; gratitude for all Jesus 
has done for him, for the good father and mother He gave him; 
love for Jesus and God our Father. 


Following Christ 


Besides knowing Christ the child must live like Him. Loving 
Him and wanting to be like Him go together. Though in this 
discussion the treatment of learning Christ and of living Christ is 
separate, it is only for clearness; in actual practice the living 
like Him grows naturally out of the stories of His life. 

As the child studies he can see Jesus always loving His Father 
above all things and His neighbor as Himself. The Boy Jesus 
praying at home, going to the temple to pray, the Man Jesus 
rising very early to go alone into the mountain to pray—these 
show the child he, too, must pray. Jesus worshiped His Father also 
by love and sacrifice. So must the child love God and when he 
grows bigger offer the Sacrifice of the Mass to God with the priest. 

The Child Jesus was subject to Mary and Joseph; the Man 
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Jesus, obedient to all lawful authority even to that which put Him 
to death. The Boy Jesus, working with the Carpenter in Nazareth, 
taught honest earning of livelihood. Jesus patient with all, even 
the roughest and most thoughtless, showed self-control, and His 
whole public ministry was spent helping every one in need. Poor, 
He instructed His followers to be satisfied with a simple life, not 
craving for what others have that may be pleasing but not neces- 
sary, and always giving the best to others. Just to all, paying His 
temple tax, rendering to Cesar what was Cesar’s, the Savior 
would have all learn honesty. 

In practising each trait—obedience, self-control, helpfulness, 
honesty—the child will imitate the Lord he loves. As each story 
is told the trait Our Lord practised in it may be studied to find 
specific instances in which the child can practise it too. Besides 
those circumstances that ordinarily occur, special conditions can 
be made for the practice so that the habits may be more easily 
formed. The child can keep records of his progress in acquiring 
each trait and watch himself grow. 

The child can make a scrap book, “Following my Leader,” in 
which he pastes pictures of Our Lord helping others, pictures of 
other children helping others in different ways; he can make 
posters of helpful boys, paint pictures of boys doing helpful acts, 
and so on with illustrations of the other traits. 

To live on a supernatural level, as one must if he is to be a real 
Christian, effort is required. Hence the child must learn to do 
whatever he has to do with zest and pleasure, irrespective of 
whether at the moment he likes it or not. Parents, by carefully 
fitting the task to the child’s powers, by gradually introducing 
difficulties just sufficient to challenge his abilities, and by en- 
couraging him can help the child to develop determination and 
perseverance. 

The outward act of imitation of Christ’s actions will be the 
natural expression of the spirit of Christ. The child must live by 
Christ. The chief means of increasing this life in the soul are 
prayer and the sacraments. 
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The Child’s Praver 


The little child will learn to pray and love to pray to the Child 
Jesus. His first prayer might be just a greeting, “Good morning, 
dear Jesus,’’ when he is brought to a picture or a statue of the 
Infant. The mother’s prayers at the bedside of her child affect 
him, though he does not understand what she says. Her reverence, 
her voice different from other times, her kneeling help to implant 
reverence in the soul of her child. 

The child’s own prayers at first must be short, made of words 
he can understand and expressive of thoughts and feelings he 
really has; they must be living, loving prayers. Only when little 
hands, mouth, and heart work together will prayers be such as 
Christ wants to hear. Such they will be if parents encourage the 
child to talk to Jesus of the events of his own life. Mother taking 
the little child in her arms can recall the good times he had that 
day and ask, “Don’t you want to thank God for your good 
time?” Then the child may want to thank God for his good father, 
if not of his own accord at least from his mother’s suggestions. 
Then there are petitions for a sick person whom he visited that 
day with mother when they brought nourishing food and some 
little delicacy, and there are petitions for a nice snow storm the 
next day so he can go sliding. Morning prayers likewise are suited 
to the occasion. Prayers in poetical form are especially liked by 
children. 

Sister Mary de Lourdes has worked out a way to help a child 
picture some Gospel stories so as to realize being with Our Lord. 
The child “tunes in,” listens to Him, and talks with Him. “Jesus 
Blessing Little Children” the child easily makes real to himself, 
puts himself into the place he likes best and there talks to his 
Friend. 

Sister gives a sample prayer, a talk with Jesus about His kind- 
ness to children, requests to Our Lord that He would bless father 
and mother, that He would help this child to be kind. 

Other pictures into which the child fits himself to talk with his 
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Friend are the “Curing of Jairus’ Daughter,” “The Good Shep- 
herd,” “Jesus Feeding the Multitude” and ‘The Petition of the 
Ruler of Capharnaum to Jesus to Cure his Son.” 

Formal prayers are easier to memorize and say, easier for 
mother and perhaps more quickly got through. But praying and 
saying prayers are unfortunately often two different things, and 
praying is what Christ wants and what parents should help chil- 
dren to do, regardless of the cost to themselves. 

Music can be utilized in praying. Many a person remembers 
his mother singing hymns at her work and her little one singing 
with her. As the Indians of the San Juan Capistrano Mission 
greet God at the beginning of day with a hymn of praise, so can 
the mother sing hymns for her child, and later with him, to 
praise the Creator and to express joy and gratitude to God. The 
Catholic Education Series, First Book and Second Book,’ con- 
tain many beautiful hymns as well as pictures, poems, and stories 
suitable for little children. 


Preparing the Child for the Sacraments 


Not only by prayer do souls receive more of the life of Christ, 
but also by the reception of the Sacraments. The child received 
Baptism so early that he will not appreciate it unless his parents 
help him to understand what it means for his soul. They will teach 
him that when he received that Sacrament God made his soul 
pure and beautiful and came to live in him. The child’s body was 
anointed with the oil of the catechumens which is used also in 
consecrating chalices and ciboriums. Just as these sacred vessels 
must be treated with the greatest reverence and respect, so must 
the child, a temple of the Holy Ghost, be reverenced. This fact 
gives the child a dignity that both he and all dealing with him 
should realize and in accordance with which they should act. 

To increase this life of God in his soul must be the child’s aim 
throughout life. Every instant God is offering him more and more 
of life—a profitable exercise for each soul is to watch for graces 

as God sends them—and the soul must codperate with God by 
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using these graces if it is to realize the possibilities of religious 
development and accomplish the will of God for it, its sanctifica- 
tion. 


The Idea of Sin 


God can be driven out of the soul; its spiritual life can be de- 
stroyed by sin. How is the idea of sin to be given to the child? 
Not by abstract definitions nor by concrete examples which might 
suggest evil to him. The delicacy of the soul and its extreme im- 
pressionability make careful handling of this matter imperative. 

Every child has had the experience of being dressed up in clean 
clothes. Getting these clothes soiled by falling into the mud is also 
a common occurrence. Such an incident offers an opportunity to 
bring home a lesson: “When you do wrong, you look like that on 
the inside; you are just as muddy inside.” Another approach is to 
call attention to a decaying apple, a disgusting sight. “This is 
just what you look like on the inside when you do wrong.” Thus 
the child comes to realize that wrong actions produce undesirable 
results. 

He must be taught, too, that no matter how clean he is on the 
outside, his soul condition is what really counts. A child should be 
accustomed to realize that he is worth what his soul is worth. “It 
is not what you say, it is what you do; not what you seem but 
what you are that matters.” No counterfeits pass with God. 

Still another way to introduce the idea of sin is to call attention 
to a mean act which the child has seen and for which he naturally 
expresses contempt. “There’s a mean thing. When you do wrong 
you are mean to God who is always giving you good things.” The 
meanness of sin contrasted with God’s goodness brings home the 
vileness of sin in proportion as gratitude to God has been cul- 
tivated in the child’s soul. 


Asking Pardon for Sin 


A well-brought-up child has from his earliest days been acquir- 
ing the habit of being sorry for any deed of his that displeases his 
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parents. So, too, in his prayers he has been asking forgiveness 
from God. Now, when he is to receive the Sacrament of Penance, 
he must be helped to understand the value of this means of se- 
curing pardon. 


One Method of Preparing the Child for Confession 


Sister Mary de Lourdes’ plan for preparing a child for this 
Sacrament uses incidents from the Life of Christ. In the little 
sheep that runs away, gets caught, and cries for help till rescued 
by the good shepherd, the child sees himself doing wrong, run- 
ning away from God, and in trouble till taken back by his Good 
Shepherd in the Sacrament of Penance. The story of the prodigal 
pictures another runaway, who when in poverty thinks of his mis- 
demeanors, is sorry for them, decides to return to his father to 
confess his wrong-doing and to ask forgiveness. Here the child 
sees himself again and learns the steps necessary for proper re- 
ception of the sacrament, viz., sorrow for sin, examination of con- 
science, resolution of amendment, confession of sin. And in the 
father’s rejoicing over the return of the prodigal the child realizes 
God’s love for the penitent sinner. In the story of the paralytic 
the child sees Christ’s power to forgive sins proved, and in the 
story of Easter he learns how Christ gave this to His Apostles and 
their successors, the priests. The welcome Christ gives the prodigal 
child returned to Him in the Sacrament of Penance fills his soul 
with joy and gratitude. 


Helping the Child Know the Mass 


To prepare the child for praying the Mass with the priest and 
for receiving Holy Communion requires careful study and prayer 
on the part of the parents. From God’s preparation of man for 
the Great Sacrifice, parents can learn how to help the child under- 
stand and appreciate this greatest of all acts. Sister Mary de 
Lourdes planned the study as follows. 

Sacrifice in the Old Testament—Adam and Eve’s disobedience, 
its killing of the spiritual life of their souls which—however 
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sorry they were—they could no more restore than a boy can bring 
back life to the bird he has killed, and God’s promise to them of 
a Redeemer form the first part of the story. 

God helped the people to remember about Him through all those 
long years while they awaited this Redeemer, first by sending 
prophets who told about Him, e.g., Isaias who pictured Him as a 
sheep led to the slaughter, and secondly by having the people 
kill their best lamb and offer its life to God as one day the Re- 
deemer, the true Lamb of God, would offer His. 

All these sacrifices offered by Cain and Abel, by Noah, by 
Abraham, by Melchisedech and the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb 
kept teaching people about the Great Sacrifice to be offered by 
Christ. Each taught its own lesson. That of Cain and Abel proved 
the necessity of a clean heart on the part of one offering; Abra- 
ham’s pain at the prospect of having to sacrifice his only son 
helped people to appreciate God’s love for them in sending His 
only Son to die for them; Melchisedech’s sacrifice of bread and 
wine told about the Mass; the Paschal Lamb killed and then 
eaten foreshadowed the Mass with its Consecration and Com- 
munion. The necessity of sacrifice in worshiping God is em- 
phasized though these sacrifices. 

Preparation in the New Testament.—Then the Redeemer came 
and John the Baptist pointed Him out as the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world, and God the Father pointed 
Him out as His Beloved Son. 

Jesus, the Lamb of God, had three wishes, to die on the cross 
as a sacrifice in order to win back life for our souls, to keep on 
helping us by sacrificing Himself each day in the Mass, and to stay 
with us always to be our Life. 

Christ’s preparing people for the Sacrifice of the Mass.—That 
we might know about these three wishes and their accomplish- 
ment, He taught three great lessons. At the marriage feast in Cana 
He changed water into wine; in the country place He changed five 
loaves and two fishes into food enough to feed over five thousand 
people; and in Capharnaum, in answer to the people’s request, 
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“Lord, give us always this bread,” He said “I am. the Bread of 
Life. If any man eat of this Bread, he shall live forever.” 

At the Last Supper, after offering the Paschal Lamb, He ful- 
filled His promise to give them His Flesh to eat and His Blood to 
drink when He said the First Mass and gave His Apostles their 
First Holy Communion. The following day He realized His wish 
to offer His life in sacrifice for us, and daily He renews this 
sacrifice in the Mass and in Holy Communion He increases His 
life in us. 

Teaching the child about the Mass.—To learn all this will take 
time and careful study, but when the value of the Mass and the 
Holy Eucharist are considered it can be seen that the effort is well 
worth expending. A little part of the explanation at a time, much 
repetition to secure retention, and much linking up of the many 
threads of thought will result in the child’s grasping some of the 
great mysteries which all eternity will not suffice him to know 
in their entirety but which will be a joy to him all his life here 
below in proportion as he comprehends and loves them. 

In one series of lessons the Sacrifice of Christ can be em- 
phasized; in another series the reception of Christ in Holy Com- 
munion can be specially dwelt upon. Pictures and booklets made 
by the child will help in the learning of and loving these magnifi- 
cent Gifts of God to us. 

Trips to the Church during which parents explain altar and 
tabernacle, assisting at Mass with parents—who show the priest 
preparing for the Great Sacrifice in the part of the Mass up to the 
Offertory, who point out the Offertory in which the priest offers 
to God separately the bread and wine, the Consecration in which 
He is sacrificed and the Communion in which He gives Himself to 
be our life, who use with the child during Mass a book such as 
My Mass Book by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary ?2—these would help the child to know the Mass. 

The ideas on teaching of religion offered here are not intended 
to form a complete outline of Christian doctrine. This work aims 
to develop in the child a strong personal love of Our Lord and 
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firmly grounded habits of following His example so as to win 
from Him a welcome into His heavenly home. 


The Home 


A well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian family in which 
clear and constant good example is set by the parents themselves 
and by other members of the household constitutes the environ- 
ment Pius XI would have to correspond exactly to the end of 
Christian education. 


Stability in the Home 


That a Christian family may be well ordered and well disci- 
plined as Pius XI desires it to be in order that it furnish the 
proper environment for Christian education, it must have moral 
stability. The Sacrament of Matrimony gives stability by estab- 
lishing an indissoluble bond and a home in which children can be 
reared in the knowledge and love of God. But the Sacrament of 
Matrimony is not sufficient. There must be also the stabilizing 
influences of religious practice in the Christian home. 

In all ages of the Church the Christian family in imitation of 
Christ prayed morning and evening. Many before beginning their 
daily toil are present at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, many 
pray at their work in hymns, many have night prayers together 
before a statue or a small altar. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the devout members of the laity 
came to the church to be present at the canonical hours. When 
monasteries were destroyed the chanting of psalms was to be 
found as part of the régime of family life, e.g., in the home of 
Luke Wadding. Nowadays devout lay people unite with those 
chanting the praises of God at prime, terce, sext and none, and 
at Vespers also. All day long they can unite their prayers of adora- 
tion, thanksgiving, reparation, and petition with the Sacrifice of 
the Son of God being offered incessantly for us. 
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The home of the Little Flower was such. Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
themselves heard Mass and communicated daily. The little girls 
said their morning prayers with their mother. After her lessons in 
the morning the little Therese ran to show her marks to her father. 
In the afternoon she went with him to visit the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Play followed her afternoon lessons. The evening was spent 
in games, reading from “The Liturgical Year” and from some 
other instructive and interesting book; then night prayers in 
common followed. 

The Little Flower wrote: “With nothing but good example be- 
fore my eyes, I naturally wished to follow it.” The little girl was 
proud of her big sisters, wanted to do what they did. The child 
declared she often watched her father during the sermon more 
than the preacher for she read many things in his noble face. 

Sunday in the Martin household was a day of worship and 
peace. First the whole family went to High Mass. Sunday was kept 
as a day of complete rest from work in spite of the remonstrances 
of friends. Therese later wrote, “I think with delight of the Sun- 
day walks when our beloved mother always accompanied us... . 
Often during these walks we met poor people and I was always 
the one chosen to give them an alms which made me feel very 
happy indeed.” The future saint, who was only four years and 
eight months old when her mother died, goes on to describe her 
delight in the natural beauties they saw on these walks. 

The Martin home was not only well-ordered in following a 
regular routine of daily work, play, and prayer, but it was also 
well-disciplined. “I wonder,” the Little Flower wrote, “how you 
were able to bring me up with so much tenderness and yet not 
spoil me. You neither passed over the least fault nor scolded me 
without cause and I knew well that a decision once taken would 
never be gone back upon. . . . Each year I gladly welcomed the 
prize day. Though I was the only candidate, justice was none 
the less strictly observed and I never obtained a reward unless it 
was well merited.” Reproofs needed for the child’s faults were 
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administered by both father and mother, and faults were honestly 
acknowledged often before reproof was given. Repentance and 
amendment were usually prompt. 

The spirit of the home is unquestionably the most important 
element. That must be the spirit of Christ. O’Connor® wrote: 
“‘The most beautiful home is that where the mistress herself wants 
very little, only in fact, opportunities for generosity and hospitality, 
a reposeful background for a gracious presence, which suggests, 
‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord.’ ” 


Parents’ Preparation for Giving the Child a Christian Education 


To acquire the spirit of Christ in order to impart Christian edu- 
cation to the children is essential for parents. How should they 
go about it? 

First of all they should think and pray to find out definitely 
what they wish to do. To read of proposed aims and methods of 
education is one thing, to formulate one’s own clear-cut objectives 
and to find ways and means to accomplish those purposes is an- 
other. Principles to be followed are not a matter of choice; they 
are fixed by God and His Church and His laws of mind. But the 
application of these principles to the particular home, to the par- 
ticular child—that is a matter for parents to study and work out 
for themselves. 

The right spirit within is an absolute essential. The spirit of 
Christ, the right spirit for the Christian educator, results from 
studying His life and living His life by thinking, judging, and 
acting as He did, by increasing His life within the soul through 
prayer and the receiving of the Sacraments. The New Testament, 
Mother Loyola’s * Life of Jesus of Nazareth, Archbishop Goodier’s 
The Public Life of Our Lord, and other volumes furnish material 
for study and meditation. 

By experiencing this process of educating themselves parents 
will better understand how to help children to do likewise. Learn- 
ing Christ will make clear to parents the ideal which they wish the 
child to work out. 
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Parents, aware of the difficulties of religious education, can 
learn from Christ Himself how to train others. Christ’s patience 
with His Apostles, His firm adherence to principles, His rebukes 
for their failures, His love for them—all will help parents in this 
arduous work. 

Right attitudes toward life parents will surely have if they 
cherish His; right habits of thought will be theirs if they train 
themselves to think as He thought. Discipline themselves they 
must, for natural tendencies to be self-centered, to take things 
easy, to let thoughts run unrestrained, to indulge natural feelings, 
etc., will oppose the supernaturalizing process that must go on 
consistently and constantly if the end of Christian education is 
to be accomplished. | 

A deep living faith in the all-powerful, all-wise, all-loving Fa- 
ther, firm confidence in Him and ardent love for Him raise the 
merely human to participation in His life and with an abundance 
of divine life what could not parents plan, attempt, and do? 

A magnanimous spirit—thinking lofty thoughts, aiming at the 
highest and best, courageous to attempt the most difficult and to 
carry it through to completion, vigorous and buoyant in sustain- 
ing disappointments unflinchingly and in going on with the process 
of perfecting self and helping the child to do likewise—must be 
the parents’. Justice and fortitude and temperance and prudence 
modeled on Christ’s, developed by practice and woven into a well- 
balanced, unified character, make parents who will direct the life 
of a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian home, the proper 
environment for forming Christ in the soul of the child. 


Discussion Topics 


1. What objectives should parents have in promoting the religious 
education of their children? 

2. What activities might develop from a study of the Child Jesus? 

3. How can parents help children to realize tuat God loves them? 

4. Why is it all important that the child’s religion be really a part of 
himself, that religion vivify his whole personality? 
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Chapter XIV 
THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF THE CHILD 


Meaning of Emotion 


EMOTION may be defined as a reaction of consciousness to an 
intellectual insight into a situation accompanied by bodily 
resonance. The attempt of one child to take away a toy belonging 
to another may call forth in the owner the emotion of fear if 
the owner foresees his inability to defend his rights and the 
probability that he may lose the toy, or the emotion of anger 
if he realizes that the other has no right to his property and he 
makes up his mind to resist the encroachment. The intellectual 
insight in the second case is the understanding that the aggressor 
has no just claim to the toy, that the owner’s rights to his own 
property are being infringed. The bodily resonance visible may 
include flushed face, clinched hands; the external reaction may 
extend to blows. 

Closely connected with emotions are simple feelings, such as 
pleasure and displeasure or unpleasantness. These arise as reac- 
tions to simple sensations, e.g., the taste of food a person likes or 
the smell of a fragrant flower. These simple feelings enter into 
the more complex reaction, the emotion. Anger has an unpleasant 
feeling component; love has a pleasant feeling element. Wundt 
includes tension among the feelings and that appears to be a 
characteristic of some emotions, e.g., of fear or anxiety. 

Emotions are said to be necessary reactions because, given 
the stimulus, the emotion arises whether the subject wants it or 
not. The person therefore is not responsible for the first ap- 
pearance of the emotion unless he set the situation which stimu- 
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lated him to it, but he can, once the emotion has appeared, foster 
or check it. 

The stimulus for feeling may be internal, such as hunger, or 
external, such as a beautiful flower. The stimulus for emotion 
is some situation which affects the individual because it has a 
meaning for him personally. Two people may be in exactly the 
same situation so far as surroundings go, but have entirely dif- 
ferent emotional reactions because the relations one has with 
this particular environment are intimately personal while the 
other individual attaches no meaning to anything about him. 
Take two children in the presence of a third person. This third 
person is the loved mother of one of the children, but is in no 
way related to the other child. Her own may be taking up all 
her attention, the other child may be only a passive onlooker. 
The former child experiences emotion, the latter may be quite 
indifferent. 

In an emotion the bodily resonance may be partly external, 
partly internal. The greater the overt reaction the less the in- 
ternal, psychologists assert. Mental hygienists claim that the 
child who shows most overt response is easier to deal with than 
the child with the quiet exterior whose viscera are all stirred 
up. The former in his temper-tantrum may cause more commo- 
tion at the time, but it is easier to correct him of this undesirable 
habit than it is to help the internally disturbed little creature, 
who withdraws more and more in proportion to efforts made to 
get him to work off his emotions in action. 

In emotional reaction two nervous systems may act in con- 
junction with two sets of musculature. The central nervous sys- 
tem carries stimulation to the motor plates in the muscles under 
voluntary control and the child who is angry because some one 
hit his sister may set to work to fight the oppressor. The 
sympathetic nervous system carries stimulation to the smooth 
muscles of the viscera and to the glands. The former may stop 
up action in some organs which do not directly help in the 
present activity. The glands act, e.g., the adrenal is stimulated to 
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pour adrenalin into the blood which carries it to the organ in 
which extra vigor is needed, e.g., the heart. 

The emotion endures often after the situation which caused it 
has been removed. The reason at times is that the smooth muscles, 
which act more slowly both in contracting and relaxing, keep 
the emotional stimulation after it has disappeared from the other 
group of muscles, viz., the striped muscles or those used when 
the person wills to fight or to make other overt movement. 

So far no classification of emotions that satisfies every one 
has been made. Watson’s three primary emotions, fear, love 
and rage, are no longer regarded as those really found in the 
very young infant as this experimenter originally maintained. 
From the social point of view we have desirable emotions such 
as joy, and unacceptable ones, e.g., hate (unless it be hate of 
what is wrong or harmful); from the moral point of view we have 
good and bad emotions, but from the psychological viewpoint we 
have as yet no generally accepted grouping. 

Emotions have different effects. Some spur the person on to 
action, as love for his mother who is away leads the child to fix 
the house as he knows she would like to find it on her return. 
Great sadness may cause a child to become depressed, inert, not 
caring to eat or to play. Fear may produce opposing tendencies 
in the one who fears; it may induce the child who is afraid of a 
dog to run as fast as his feet can carry him, while at the same 
time it may urge him to face the animal and attack him. Some- 
times it paralyzes the child who fears so that he stands rooted 
to the spot, unable to move a muscle. 

Cannon’s? study of bodily changes in emotion has helped 
greatly to the understanding of how bodily resonance is produced. 
From his findings we gain clearer knowledge of how emotions can 
produce such marked changes in the body. 


Value of Emotions 


Emotions, though we hear much of the dangers of their over- 
development or uncontrolled manifestations, are of distinct value 
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in the life of the individual. They give warmth and richness to 
the personality, joy and zest to life for the person himself and 
for his associates. They aid him to act if directed toward the good 
and the beautiful and the true; they work with the will for the 
production of moral beauty. 

Emotions are not ends in themselves; rather they are means 
to an end, namely, action. If a person makes his purpose in life 
the pursuit of pleasure, he fails. Pleasure is to the human being’s 
doings as oil is to the machinery. Oil makes the machinery run 
with less friction, less waste, more ease. So pleasure helps the 
human life flow along more easily. Emotions, too, are meant to be 
helps to action. If they are desirable emotions, they contribute 
to good actions and make life easier. Without them the individual 
who tries to do right must work by sheer force of will. While 
such procedure may be heroic, few have heroism sufficient for 
the effort. 

Children need guidance in this matter. They are apt to enjoy 
the emotions so much that they set out for pleasure and enjoy- 
ment and nothing else matters. They need education to realize 
the true place of emotions in the scheme of human life. 

Reason or intellect is the true guide to all activity. Emotions 
and feelings furnish energy; they do not evaluate ends or find 
means; they assist in working out the means. Emotion substituted 
for reason creates disorder. Worthwhile accomplishment brings 
lasting satisfaction. 


Objectives in Education of the Emotions 


Parents can form for themselves objectives they would like to 
see brought into the personality of their children. In general they 
might state their aims as follows. They want a joyful happy 
child with a rich emotional life, a child who admires and loves 
his parents, his brothers and sisters and other relatives, who 
respects and loves good people, men and women he knows, who 
loves his playmates, who loves the heroes in the stories told him, 
who loves his country and, above all, God who sent His Son 
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for us to know and love. Such a child not only feels the emotion 
but expresses it in childlike simple fashion and he feels secure 
in the company of his parents who love him. There is no tension 
due to suspense or uncertainty of what may happen to him next. 
His parents love him and, even if he does wrong which displeases 
them, he knows that underneath the display of anger and permeat- 
ing it there is unquestionably stable regard for him which nothing 
can change. 

They want a child who sympathizes with others in their suf- 
fering, who forgets self to help others even a little, who refrains 
from hurting others—though he may feel like doing so—because 
he feels for them. The child must be a hater of injustice which 
often causes suffering. They want a child unafraid but with suf- 
ficient caution to keep him from recklessness; a daring child 
courageous to face difficulties and see them through; a trustful 
child not fearing those he meets yet not over-confident in think- 
ing himself capable beyond his strength. Their child must live 
with zest, getting joy from accomplishment of his work, joy from 
his sports, his amusements, and from the fine arts. It is refreshing 
to meet such a child, to live in the atmosphere he brings with him. 

It is far easier to picture such a child than it is to arrange 
for the carrying out of all the processes necessary to help him 
grow gradually toward the end set. Before a parent can plan for 
such development he must not only know what emotions are, 
what intellectual insights into situations he wants his child to 
have so that the child may experience the desirable emotions 
enumerated above, but he must know how emotions develop so 
that he may guide the child through the various stages of growth. 

The infant does not apparently experience emotions when 
specific stimuli which ordinarily arouse certain emotions act on 
him. Ingenious experiments carried on by Sherman show that 
unless the observer knew the stimulus that brought about the so- 
called emotion in the infant, he could not name the emotion cor- 
rectly. What the observer was really doing, it seems, was to 
conclude from the stimulus what emotion the adult would feel 
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and to name that as the emotion the child was experiencing. In 
the earliest days of life, then, any stimulus applied to the child 
may bring out any or several reactions; no specific bond between 
a certain stimulus, such as mother, and a certain response, such 
as smiling, is yet set up. Even later, after the child has begun 
to notice, he will smile up at mother who is scolding him; he 
has not yet intellectual insight into the situation. 

Later the child does respond to an angry scolder with fear or 
perhaps with anger. What happens between the earliest days of 
infancy and the time when the child shows fear or love or some 
other emotion in certain situations? He has learned to fear some 
things; he has learned to love some people. 

His mother, who actively contributes to his comfort during the 
early days by feeding, bathing, clothing, caressing him, etc., he 
associates with the pleasure resulting from these actions; he learns 
to love her. If a nurse does these things for him, she may get the 
love; the mother has no meaning for the infant. The father, too, 
may be unknown to the very young child if he takes no share 
in activities which conduce to the happiness of the child. Curti? 
gives a very interesting account of how her little daughter’s love 
for herself and her father gradually developed. 

Fear perhaps is the most mischievous emotion in the life of 
the child if once he learns to fear. Some fears children learn from 
those about them. If a mother shows fear of lightning, the little 
one who depends on her for security learns to fear lightning. 
Sometimes fears are purposely taught to children as a means of 
discipline. The child is told to obey or the bogy man will get 
him. At other times fear of the dark is taught to children by 
other children who do not realize the harm they are doing. Fear 
of failure comes to torment some children who, having failed on 
some occasion, have been unduly chided. If the task set for the 
child is too difficult, it is unjust to demand that he accomplish it. 

There are individual differences in children in regard to fear, 
even when the children have been brought up in the same en- 
vironment. Valentine ® studied fear in his own children. Fear of 
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the dark developed at different ages in the different children. In 
one it never appeared at all, in two it became apparent only 
when they reached the age of five. No fear of the dark appeared 
in any child before the age of two. Valentine found that loud 
sounds do not invariably cause what seems to be fear. Watson 
maintained that loud noise is one stimulus for fear. 

It seems that children, because of their helplessness, may be 
susceptible to fears of possible causes of harm. They have not 
the knowledge or experience that adults possess which would 
show them which objects are really not capable of injuring them, 
nor have they the experience which would enable them to cope 
with harmful objects as adults could. 

It seems generally agreed that the stimulus for fear is the sud- 
den stimulus, and the more intense the sudden stimulus is the 
more fear producing it is. The reason for the fear seems the mental 
state resulting from the lack of ability to adjust to the unknown 
or at least unfamiliar state of affairs produced by the change which 
takes place so quickly. The person can not decide on the best mode 
of action. Such fear is disintegrating. 

Fearing may grow habitual; it may even become an obsession 
and reduce a person to inactivity. Some parents overcareful of 
the physical health of their child can project their excessive fears 
of uncleanliness and disease and accident into the child’s mind. 
An attitude of fearfulness develops that destroys the happiness 
of the little one. 

The child should learn fear of that which may really cause 
harm. He must not dash out into a street where heavy traffic 
prevails. Caution is a necessary quality for any one, but fear may 
become paralyzing. 


Cultivating the Best Emotions 


Since emotions are learned, it would seem wise to help the 
child develop the emotions the parents want him to possess. 
Those were noted above: joy, love, sympathy, righteous anger 
against injustice. 
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Joy comes from security, success in work and in play; love 
of the best comes from learning about the beautiful in the study 
of the fine arts and acquisition of the appreciation of beauty in 
each of the arts, in the study of moral beauty in human beings, 
in the study of God Himself. 

Intellectual insight as well as bodily resonance is a constituent 
of emotion. It is the intellectual insight into the beautiful cathedral 
or the beautiful character that needs cultivation. Real knowledge 
and appreciation of unity amid variety, of harmony, etc., is the 
result of intellectual effort, and that the parents can stimulate 
the child to acquire instead of letting him place all his enjoyment 
on sensory pleasures which will not afford lasting pleasure. It is 
easier for the child to go along enjoying on the sensory level than 
it is for him to educate himself to the love of the best in art 
or music. Many never dream of the possibilities of joy from 
music. A girl coming out from a sonata recital said: “I never 
thought I could enjoy music so much.” 

There must be no forcing of literature or any other fine art 
on the child if parents really want him to love such things. The 
growth may be extremely slow, but parents should not attempt 
to make themselves believe it is progressing rapidly by applying 
outside pressure. Real growth along any line is slow. Provided 
that the study of literature is not made too difficult for him, that 
the child likes it a little, that sometimes of his own accord he 
seeks to enjoy it, there is hope of its developing. The more parents 
love the best themselves, the more will children come to ap- 
preciate it. 

An indirect aid to emotional development is the cultivation 
of character traits that will forestall the functioning of undesirable 
emotions. A child who builds up, under guidance, the habit of 
courageous attacking of difficulties, of facing situations without 
flinching no matter how unpleasant they may be, such a child 
will not give in to fear; the child trained to endurance will not 
give in to emotion in the event of suffering or hardship; the 
little one brought up to preserve his poise under any circum- 
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stance, however trying, will not lose his emotional equilibrium 
when things about him go wrong. 


Reéducation 


It often happens that, in spite of the most careful training by 
parents, children develop emotions that are not healthy. Emo- 
tional instability sometimes develops in children and emotional 
immaturity sometimes persists beyond the years in which it 
should be tolerated. In such cases parents must look to re- 
education. 

Various methods of reéducation have been tried with more or 
less success. One of the classic illustrations of the method of direct 
conditioning, as it is called, is the story of Peter’s reéducation to 
like the rabbit of which he had been afraid. Peter, like all healthy 
children, enjoyed eating his dinner. The stimulus, food, that 
aroused pleasure was associated with the stimulus, rabbit, that 
gave rise to fear until finally Peter let the rabbit sit in his lap 
while he was eating his dinner. The change was brought about 
very gradually, the pleasure-giving stimulus always dominating. 
The rabbit was at first only brought into the room but kept at 
a distance while Peter went on eating his dinner. Little by little 
on the succeeding days the rabbit was brought nearer and nearer 
till at last it was received by Peter without any fear. 

Such a method parents might use in reéducating children to 
like something that had been unfortunately made distasteful to 
them but which the child really needs to like to get the most 
out of life. It has happened in school that literature too difficult 
for the child’s level of development has been unwisely forced on 
him and he has been required to analyze and parse and paraphrase 
till he comes to hate all literature. However, he may have had 
better guidance in music, and through his liked stimulus, music, 
which comes to be associated with his disliked stimulus, literature, 
he may be reéducated to the love of literature. 

Emotion sometimes dies oyt for want of use. Sometimes one 
member of the family seems to take delight in teasing another 
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and thus rousing his anger. Proper education of the teaser which 
shows him the harm he is doing causes him to leave off the 
teasing. The anger-producing stimulus having been removed, the 
emotional response is no longer made. Or another procedure might 
be followed in a case of this kind. The child who was being 
teased and thus irritated might be reasoned with to show him the 
foolishness of becoming so angry over such a nothing, that the 
best way to cause the teasing to stop would be to let the teaser 
see it no longer excited him. 

A change of attitude brought about by increased knowledge 
of the feared object, knowledge of the attractive qualities pos- 
sessed by the feared object, seems to be a helpful method by 
which to reéducate the fearful child. If the object is an animal, 
extended observation of that animal in its playful moments, in 
its helpful acts if it performs any, will help to change the child’s 
ideas about the animal. Observation, too, of other children play- 
ing with the dog, approaching the dog to pat its head or stroke 
its coat, feeding it—all these may help to build up a new attitude 
toward the animal. 

However, thinking about real or imaginary injustice, inflicted 
by a person, would not be conducive to change of attitude 
toward that person except to intensify undesirable emotion. The 
study must be directed toward other aspects of the person if the 
attitude is to be changed sufficiently to reéducate the injured per- 
son. Qualities must be found to arouse respect, admiration even, if 
the change is to be brought about. It may be that increased knowl- 
edge of the person will lead the wronged person to see that in the 
matter in question the former was strictly just, and that only 
inadequate knowledge of the whole affair led him to pronounce 
what was done an injustice. If his attitude is really changed in 
consequence of the new knowledge, the undesirable emotion will 
give place to a better one. 

It sometimes happens that a little child is given the idea that 
God is a tyrant constantly watching to find him doing some wrong 
and treasuring up wrong deed after wrong deed in order some 
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day to exact rigorous punishment in reparation. Later an adult 
may try to reéducate this little one to love of God in place of 
the fear that naturally resulted from the first method of instruc- 
tion. A complete change of ideas in regard to God would need to 
be effected in the child’s mind; God loving little children, want- 
ing them to be brought to Him, placing His hands on them to 
bless them, God raising the little daughter of Jairus to life, God 
curing the sick, giving sight to the blind, God supplying him with 
a good father and mother, with a beautiful world to live in, God 
loving and kind and merciful must be made known to him in 
order that he may have an attitude of love for Him. 

Verbal directions in regard to emotions are futile. Tell children 
to love their playmates; tell them to control their emotions. 
This never of itself brings about the change. Emphasize lovable 
qualities in the playmate, or better, get the child to tell you about 
the best in the playfellow, get him to study the latter so as to 
find out the best, give the playfellow opportunities to show his 
best and to win the child’s approbation—these methods are more 
efficacious than mere recommendations. 

In the matter of control, direct attack usually does not bring 
about improvement. Effort of control, if it is the only method 
adopted, may result in repression only and that is not advisable. 
Repression may mean intensification of emotion and increased 
tension results are not desirable. Restraint along one line may 
be compensated for by increased activity along others. The child 
who is angered by not being allowed to do something he wants may 
be guided into another activity which affords him satisfaction. 
Mere negative dealing with emotion, mere repression, accomplishes 
little or no good. Another method for reéducation is to inure the 
child or help him get adapted by repeating the stimulus so often 
that he grows used to it and the emotion dwindles. An effective 
method for the child who has developed the habit of going into 
temper-tantrums is to let him see that it does not pay, that he 
cannot get his way by such means. 

Whichever method or methods are chosen to bring about re- 
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education of emotions, the process must be gradual and at times 
perhaps none of the results desired will be apparent. Positive 
methods of building up new and better emotional responses will 
bring about better results than attempted repression or preach- 
ing control. “Do” is better than “don’t,” provided, of course, 
that the doing is a legitimate act. 


Emotional Instability 


A defect which parents will want to guard against is that com- 
monly called emotional instability. The person who makes ex- 
cessive emotional responses to slight stimuli, who lacks ordinary 
power of control over emotion, who is unable to continue work 
during an emotional upset, who is apt under stress of emotion 
to do something serious that he would never have done when 
calm and rational, such a person is described as emotionally un- 
stable. Any little untoward circumstance suffices to make him 
lose his equilibrium emotionally. He resembles a person who is 
unsteady on his feet; it does not require much to upset him, to 
cause him to totter or fall. Likewise in the emotionally unstable 
it does not require much stimulation to bring about an upset. 

How does an individual become emotionally unstable? No one 
cause and no one event but rather a number of causes acting 
over a long period of time conspire to bring about this condi- 
tion. Some writers maintain the condition is inherited, others 
that it is acquired. Probably both nature and nurture contribute 
some share. Emotionally unstable parents, even if heredity did 
not pass on a defective constitution with germs of emotional 
instability in it, would, in all probability, furnish an environment 
and training that would inevitably bring it about. 

The home which such parents would supply would undoubtedly 
produce high nervous tension in the child who would never know 
what to expect. He would there experience the insecurity so harm- 
ful to the young, he might any day find the home broken by 
divorce. He would receive poor training because emotionally un- 
stable people cannot manage themselves, much less others. They 
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cannot exhibit the firmness and reasonableness necessary for con- 
sistent discipline. The child himself might learn to do as his 
parents do, submit to his feelings on all occasions. The excite- 
ment consequent on even one parent’s being emotionally upset 
might easily bring on poor physical conditions in the child. 

Any one could imagine what pernicious results such a state of 
affairs could produce. Burt found about half of his delinquents 
emotionally unstable; Mathews, one third of hers. Poor adjust- 
ments would be the ordinary course of events with such persons. 
Maladjustment in the home and maladjustment in social relations 
could not but result in unhappiness, and unhappiness leads to 
mental ill health. 

If symptoms of overexcitability and emotional instability are 
noted in a child, what can be done to help him? Give him a 
happy home in which he can feel perfectly secure and confident. 
The absence of tension will ensure the calm needed. See to it that 
his training is consistent and firm. While he is building up a 
strong physique, help him to act according to reason, to act 
calmly, to avoid exciting stimuli, to develop rhythm, to perform 
simple codrdinated actions when he feels over-emotional, to do 
whatever he finds helpful to serenity of mind and body. 


Emotional Immaturity 


No one acts surprised if the infant shows temper or fear or 
disappointment at not having his own way. He is only a baby 
and society is tolerant because he is not supposed to know any 
better. But when a full grown man grieves excessively in public 
because he wants sympathy, when a woman goes into a temper- 
tantrum because her husband refuses to buy her a new gown, 
every one recognizes such conduct as infantile, as not befitting 
the adult. What is tolerated in one case is considered entirely 
out of order in the other. 

It is a far cry from the baby stage in which the individual may 
indulge his feelings when circumstances about do not suit him 
and still be excused, to the adult stage in which he must meet 
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the adverse circumstances that will inevitably come his way and 
still preserve his poise. How is the change possible? Only by 
gradual training, at first under the parents’ guidance without 
conscious purpose on the part of the child, then gradually with 
more and more consciousness of aims on the part of the youth 
himself. 

The adult has to face disturbing situations if he is to take 
active part in life situations. He must endure pain; he will have 
to deal with people, some of whom are unreasonable, some un- 
congenial, others irresponsible, others inefficient, and so on. He 
must wait for gains that may be long deferred. How is he to be 
able to preserve his serenity in the face of such circumstances 
that will undoubtedly arouse emotions he may not display or give 
in to? 

The answer is the right kind of training carried on over a long 
period of years. If as a child he gives in to his feelings on every 
occasion on which he is thwarted or disappointed, if he never 
looks the situation squarely in the face and sets himself to make 
the rational solution, cost what it may, if he never denies self 
anything, if he never disciplines himself to do the hard thing, 
he will never pass beyond the infantile stage emotionally. 

If, on the other hand, he makes his own the manly ideal of 
self-restraint (not emotional dullness nor coldness) and con- 
sistently trains himself to act as a reasonable individual no mat- 
ter how he feels about the situation, if he keeps cool and uses 
his emotions to help him accomplish his aims instead of produc- 
ing disintegrating breakdowns, the constant maintenance of calm 
and serenity over years will establish an imperturbability that 
will withstand at least any ordinary emotional strain. 

The objective of training in emotional life is full rich develop- 
ment of the best emotions and poise capable of being sustained 
in trying circumstances. The difficulty of obtaining such a result 
no one denies; its desirability every one will concede. 
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Discussion Topics 


. What biography that you have read portrays a personality with 


properly developed emotional life? What means were employed by 
parents of this individual and by the individual himself to bring 
about this result? 


. What study could you make of the emotional life of your child? 


What use could you make of the findings of your study? 


. Why is it that one of the best times to find out the real individual is 


while he is undergoing an emotional upset? 
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Chapter XV 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE MENTAL HEALTH 
OF THE CHILD 


Cases of mental ill health are all too frequent in our school chil- 
dren. One such instance is Fred, a child now about eight years 
old. When he was still an infant his mother, who could not bear 
to hear him cry, picked him up and coddled him every time he 
did so. His father, too, would give him anything he wanted to 
stop his crying. Later the crying was accompanied by his striking 
his head on the floor. 

When Fred went to the kindergarten, the mother reports, he 
cried every time she left him. After a time, because this crying at 
her departure continued, she took him out of the school. In the 
kindergarten he was given to crying spells, sucking or biting his 
arm between the crying periods. Occasionally he would look up 
as if expecting attention. : 

At the clinic the examiner found Fred so pleasant, interested, 
and codperative that she expressed surprise at reports of his trou- 
blesome conduct at home and in school. His IQ was found to be 
seventy, his eye-hand codrdination very poor, but his performance 
on the Seguin form-board was superior to the norms for his age. A 
speech defect, so marked that it is difficult to understand him, was 
diagnosed as stammering with inability to phonate. 

Fred’s progress at the next school, if it could be called progress, 
was extremely slow. He was happy doing mechanical tasks such as 
copying from the board—the so-called writing was merely an 
illegible scrawl—and arranging pegs to suit himself. If, however, 
he was called away from his pegs, he became angry immediately 
and turning, would try to beat his little sister who sat near him. 
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At other times, if crossed in any way, he would become rigid, 
fixing his eyes on one spot on the floor. Nothing could move him, 
neither threats nor coaxing. He often kept that position for an 
hour at a time. Sometimes without provocation he would kick, 
scratch, and strike children near him; at other times he would 
throw himself on the floor. If any one attempted to pick him up, 
he would kick and scratch till released. 

After these spells he would he very pleasant, affectionate even, 
and ready to pick up his pegs once more. After a very unhappy 
day he would often remain after school to help his teacher, ap- 
parently forgetting his unpleasant experience. 


Mental Health 


Fred is a child unable or unwilling to control his emotions, 
lacking ability at times at least to get on with his fellows, meeting 
unpleasant situations with a kind of katatonic response or an emo- 
tional outburst. He is suffering from mental ill health. What is 
meant by mental health? Williams‘ writes: “Mental health is 
not to be interpreted too narrowly as merely freedom from disease, 
but broadly in the sense of behavior and the ability to attain and 
maintain satisfactory human relationships.” 

In reply to the question, ‘“‘What is mental hygiene?” answers 
sent in by psychologists and physicians showed that twenty-eight 
per cent defined it as adjustment; nineteen per cent as promotion, 
maintenance, or conservation of mental health, and twenty-one per 
cent defined it in terms of the nature and integration of character 
equipment. These descriptions do not seem mutually exclusive. The 
process of adjustment involves integration. 

Fred lacked mental health. He failed to adjust to his environ- 
ment, at least to the school environment. His emotional outbursts 
had disintegrating effects on his personality. His human relation- 
ships were not satisfactory, at times at least. 
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Causes of Mental Ill Health 


What causes contributed to make Fred what he is? First, poor 
heredity. His father was syphilitic; his mother garrulous, incom- 
petent, lacking all sense of propriety, loving the child but not 
wisely. Then there was lack of proper training. When the infant 
cried, instead of letting him get over it, as the nurse advised, the 
mother always picked him up to quiet him. His father would give 
him anything he wanted if he cried. The mother described him as 
crying every time she prepared to go out and every time she left 
him at the kindergarten. The psychiatrist noted nothing of such a 
tendency on the part of the child when his mother left him to 
interview the doctor. At the clinic he said he would like to come 
back again and would be glad to come all by himself. This he con- 
firmed in his mother’s presence. When asked if he wanted to go 
home, he said, “No, I would rather stay here.” Evidently the 
mother, in order to enhance her own self-ideal, pictured Fred as 
loving her so much that he could not bear to leave her. Only when 
he was five years old or more did he begin to dress himself and 
then only because the visiting teacher took up the matter. 


Training Necessary for Mental Health 


The effects of training on mental health can hardly be over- 
estimated. Moore feels that many of the soldiers who suffered 
nervous breakdowns during the World War had been spoiled chil- 
dren, children who had not been properly trained in their early 
years. : 

Training in the early days of infancy must be largely a matter 
of physical education. Habits of regularity in eating, sleeping, and 
eliminating must be taught the child. Though apparently physi- 
cal, these habits have also a mental aspect. The child cannot have 
food every time he cries; he must wait till the scheduled hour ar- 
rives. He learns that he cannot get what he wants by crying. He 
begins the work of changing himself from a would-be dictator into 
a cooperative individual. 
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He may attempt to get his way by other means than by crying. 
Fred struck his head on the floor and bit his arm. Later he assumed 
a fixed attitude when thwarted, beat his little sister, kicked and 
hit other children, or threw himself on the floor. Temper-tantrums 
are common in spoiled children. 

Training the child for mental health has so many phases that 
only a few indications can be given here. Much that helps is recom- 
mended in other chapters and need not be repeated. Parents who 
train children properly foster in them good mental health. 


Conditions Necessary for Mental Health 


One essential condition for mental health is that the child have 
a task to perform. This task should be of the child’s own choosing 
and the plan of working it out should be left to him. Purposive 
activity in which the child accomplishes something to his satisfac- 
tion brings him joy and starts him on the way to productive activ- 
ity. Parents should not always set tasks, but they should provide 
conditions which make choice of tasks possible. 

Every child has to be on the move. An environment which pro- 
vides him with things out of which he can make something and 
which permits freedom of action is as necessary to a child as 
the environment proper for his physical health, fresh air, sunshine, 
good food, and the like. 

Planning everything for the child, telling him what to do first, 
then second, then third, etc., even performing the act for him, 
thwarting him with “Don’t do this, you’ll spoil the table,” or 
“Don’t do that, you'll hurt yourself,” paralyzes the child so that 
he may rebel or give up trying to do anything. Both procedures are 
bad for his mental health. 

Encouragement in tasks he undertakes, praise for accomplish- 
ment, however crude, are incentives to further effort, to further 
activity of mind and body. Vigilance necessary to keep the child 
from harm can be exercised without his knowing of it or feeling 
restraint. The happy child is the busy child. 

Every child in the family should have some little chores to do 
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about the house. It would in many ways be easier for the mother 
to do these things herself; she could do them more quickly, more 
efficiently and then they would be done, but the good mother’s 
aim is not to save herself at the expense of her child. At the cost 
of time and watchfulness in following-up and of possible annoy- 
ance at the child’s want of skill, the mother trains her child to 
dependability, to persistence, to thoroughness—habits conducive 
to ability to carry on successfully. 

In the doing of his tasks the child will meet obstacles. Will the 
mother take the obstacle out of his way so that he may meet no 
hardship? A high school graduate’s mother said of her daughter: 
“She is only a baby. She has never had anything hard to do. If she 
couldn’t get her lessons in school, she copied from the other girls.”’ 
Gradual growth in ability to face and solve the problems that 
come up in the course of doing one’s task is an objective wise 
parents have in mind for their child and they plan the environment 
so that little by little the tasks become more difficult, more de- 
manding, and more and more the child triumphs over the ob- 
stacles. 


Defense Reactions 


As life goes on children are bound to get into unpleasant situa- 
tions. This is inevitable. They make mistakes in doing work as- 
signed to them; they are corrected for their mistakes as well as 
for other misdemeanors. Children do not like to be corrected or 
blamed; some through misdirected zeal of an oversolicitous mother 
have never learned to do things for themselves, and when they go 
to school they have no one to do things for them. Sometimes at 
play others take toys away from them. It is not difficult to imagine 
many unpleasant circumstances that may confront a child. 

If from the beginning he has been encouraged to meet such 
situations and make the best of them, he will learn to overcome 
his hardships and grow normally, healthily, into an individual 
who will be an asset to society. 

On the other hand, there are those who do not face reality but 
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who avoid it, defend themselves from it in some way—it really 
does not matter much to them so long as they escape the disagree- 
ableness of it. 

The ways of escaping are numerous. The child may become ill 
when it is time for him to go to school. Moore tells of one boy 
who was seized each day with convulsions when he first started 
for school. He succeeded in avoiding school so well that at seven- 
teen he could not read. A remedy for such behavior is a harmless 
but ill-tasting drug, asafoetida, which will be so hard for the 
invalid to take that he will make up his mind to choose the lesser 
of two evils, school. 

When the child has already been at school but finds himself con- 
stantly failing, he may resort to truancy as a relief from the in- 
tolerable situation. Armstrong’ found that of 541 runaway boys 
whom she studied, over 47.88 per cent were working above ca- 
pacity; that is, they were in grades for which their mental ability 
did not fit them. About thirty per cent were one year beyond their 
ability; about twelve per cent, two years; nearly four per cent, three 
years; about one per cent, four years and .37 per cent, five years. 
In some cases the boy had better intelligence ratings on the per- 
formance tests than on the verbal tests, but the schools did nothing 
to help the boy develop the power he had. Rather it forced him to 
do tasks for which he lacked ability. No wonder he ran away. But 
a boy of different personality would have met the situation in 
some more reasonable manner. 

When the child does not get on well in school, parents are dis- 
pleased. Then the child may resort to the common device of shift- 
ing the blame. Teacher is unjust in marking; his playmate who 
sits near him in school distracts him from his lessons; the lessons 
are too hard, too long, and so on. 

This defense of shifting the blame is perhaps the one most com- 
monly used. Some children are so assured of their own infallibility 
that no amount of argument and evidence convinces them of their 
own culpability either in the original misdemeanor or in the 
blaming of some one else for their own failure. Unfortunate for 
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them if some one does not help them to be honest with themselves! 
There will be no improvement if one is sure he is in no need of 
betterment, if, in his own opinion, he is already perfect. 

And all his mental ability may be mustered into service to prove 
himself right and his accuser wrong. Rationalization is the name 
given to this process by which the individual seeks to justify him- 
self for something already done which does not appear commenda- 
ble. Much energy is wasted in this occupation, and much damage 
is done to mental health. What should be used to help society is 
diverted from its course to bolster up the individual’s devious 
meanderings. Nothing productive results, but positive harm is done 
to the rationalizer. ‘ 

Some children who are constantly thwarted by parents develop 
negativism. They rebel and refuse to do what they are told. Some- 
times they refuse to eat, sometimes to talk, again they seek refuge 
by retiring within themselves and shutting out the unpleasant 
nagging. Shelley and Francis Thompson are examples. 

Thom ® tells of Grace, a girl of two years and eight months, who 
was brought to the clinic because of her habit of sucking her fin- 
gers. But at the clinic the main trouble was found to be her nega- 
tivistic attitude toward life. Grace is always on the opposite 
side. This attitude appears to have been adopted in order to get at- 
tention, for the mother admitted she did not spend much time or 
affection on Grace. The unpleasant situation of being at least par- 
tially ignored, this child met by doing what she could to obtain 
satisfaction. 

The negativistic attitude, Thom points out, results often from 
the child’s effort to keep himself in the limelight. He likes to hear 
his peculiarity discussed. This author would have parents minimize 
such an attitude when it first appears, make the child realize its 
worthlessness by not giving him attention for that and by never 
discussing the child’s conduct in his presence. Parents should see 
to it that he receives attention for desirable behavior rather than 
for misconduct. 

Grace also employed temper-tantrums, lay on the floor, kicked 
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and yelled until she was given the object for which she fought. 
It was not the object that she wanted, because when it was given 
to her she immediately threw it away. The temper-tantrum was 
but another device to get out of the unbearable situation of being 
obliterated from the family circle. 

A child treated by Moore developed after her mother’s death 
flexibilitas cerea, allowing her arm to be put into any position 
and keeping it in that position indefinitely, and echolalia, the 
habit of repeating the last word or words of whatever was said to 
her. Her mode of withdrawal from the unpleasant is not an ordi- 
nary one. Companionship with other children of her own age 
brought her back to normal in a short time. 


Substitution 


The tendency to get out of an unpleasant situation may result 
not only in defending oneself from the disagreeable but also in 
making up for the unpleasantness by substituting other pleasures 
in place of those of which one is deprived. 

A little girl said to the doctor: ‘“Isn’t it nice to be sick? So many 
people are sorry for you.” What this little girl said is only too 
often the mental attitude of those who are compensating for lack 
of success along productive lines of activity. To have so much at- 
tention, to have others dancing attendance on one, to be the object 
of so much concern is welcome to some who are failing to get 
sufficient regard in normal activities. 

Other modes of getting sympathy are used. Crying or whining 
over every adverse circumstance—whether loss in a game, failure 
to obtain a good mark in class, or whatever the trouble may be— 
will be used continually if mothers are prone to coddle the injured 
innocent. Not only real situations but imaginary ones are brought 
forward to obtain sympathy. Thom tells of one girl who told 
such a pathetic, though false, story of the death of her father that 
the children of the school started a collection for a floral gift. 

The desire for sympathy is normal. Occasions on which one 
needs sympathy occur in the ordinary course of events and sym- 
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pathy received does help one to continue under difficulties. But 
when a child makes the getting of sympathy an end in itself and 
devotes his time and attention to the purpose, his mental health 
is in danger, for he is making what was designed for a help an 
objective. Would any mother be satisfied if her child ate only 
desserts? 

The tendency to avoid the unpleasant is common to every one 
and is indulged by every one to some extent. To indulge this 
tendency to such an extent that one would, e.g., pout and refuse 
to talk to any one for long periods of time would be an abnormal 
development and might lead to complete mental break. 


Parents’ Attitude toward Inadequate Ways of Meeting Obstacles 


Parents should therefore watch carefully for any defense or 
substitution reactions, not becoming worried over any single ap- 
pearance, but seeing that such procedures do not become habitual. 

The reason the child makes these responses is to obtain some 
satisfaction. The end is legitimate, he needs satisfaction; the 
means he takes to attain it is not good for him. Satisfaction should 
come through accomplishment, through encouragement for the 
effort he puts forth, through play so that he will not be forced to 
resort to unwholesome devices to secure a necessity. 


Attitudes in the Child 


Another objective parents have is to help the child form right 
attitudes. Attitudes, whether conscious or unconscious, have pro- 
found influence on personality. They are habits of mind, partly 
cognitive, partly emotional, and different studies show that they 
are in the process of formation in the early years of life. 

Zillig found in an experiment that if children doing certain 
simple exercises were liked by other children who were observ- 
ing them, though not one of the former followed directions cor- 
rectly, the observers always ascribed to them a higher percentage 
of correct performance than they reported for the children who 
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were not liked, although not one of the not-liked children had made 
an error. 

Such an attitude may exist with or without the possessor’s know- 
ing it. Even if the person is not aware of his partisanship, the 
attitude affects his perception, his judgment, and other mental 
operations. People select what they will observe according to 
prejudice. 

In a study of attitudes of children in the eighth grade and on 
up through high school little change was noted in attitudes with 
advancing years. If this is so, it would seem imperative for parents 
to exercise great care in the matter of children’s habits of mind. 

By the time some students reach college their attitudes are so 
set that they can be changed only with great difficulty if they are 
changed at all. A college student—inferior in social poise, having 
poor speech habits, slouchy, and careless of personal cleanliness— 
responded to every effort of faculty adviser or fellow student to 
get him to change, with the reply, “I always did it that way,” or 
“I think those things are unimportant.” In reference to speech 
habits the retort was, “I don’t want to change my way of speak- 
ing because I don’t want to be affected.” A superior attitude—he 
knows more than the instructor; he displays his knowledge when- 
ever possible; he states as final, facts he thinks are so, though he 
knows next to nothing about the matter—compensates for his 
failure along other lines. It is distressing to see attitudes so set 
that no personality improvement is being made though some aca- 
demic success is evident. If this student goes on accentuating 
his negativistic tendencies and the unattractive features of his 
make-up, who can say where the warping will stop? His attitudes 
are not such as conduce to health of mind and to happiness. The 
genesis of this habit of mind is not known to the writer, but the 
undesirable attitude is set, and set strong. 


Attitudes Children Should Acquire 


Attitudes that parents would want to help their children to de- 
velop are numerous. Among these is the objective attitude, the 
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opposite of the subjective. The latter is concerned chiefly with per- 
sonal feelings, emotions, desires, and the like, and the former with 
realities apart from the ego and its feelings. Parents are inclined 
to have a subjective attitude in regard to their own children, an 
objective attitude toward the neighbor’s child. A disparaging word 
about his own child stings the subjective-minded parent to the 
quick; the same thing said about the neighbor’s is scarcely noted. 

Subjective attitudes interfere with efficiency. A man who found 
that distrust of self and emotion lessened his ability to accomplish, 
substituted the objective attitude for the inhibiting one. Timid 
people who fear when they have to speak in public would do well 
to develop the power to attend to external objects rather than to 
themselves. 

To assist the child in acquiring this desirable habit, parents can 
give him opportunities to do concrete tasks, can direct his atten- 
tion away from himself to other people or things, can demand 
objective evidence for his opinions, can test his premises by refer- 
ence to real objects and situations especially in emotional ex- 
periences as suspicions and prejudices, can help him to develop 
interests. 

Advantages.—This objective attitude has many beneficial re- 
sults. If a child is inclined to be conceited, the acquisition of the 
objective attitude will help to set him right. When he compares 
himself with others, he finds out that only in a few ways, if any, 
is he able to equal or surpass them. Besides this he learns that 
there exists so vast a field where he has inferior capacity and so 
small a sphere where he excels that his few successes scarcely en- 
able him to maintain sufficient self-confidence, much less to be self- 
complacent. 

The sense of inferiority which is productive of much mental ill 
health is remedied by the objective attitude. By attending to others 
a person finds their abilities are limited as are his own and that 
he can do some things as well as they if he tries. This insight helps 
him to find his place in the world, keeps him from trying to do 
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the impossible, and induces him to direct his activity to what he 
really can do. Success in this activity, which will follow if he 
makes sufficient effort, will save him from a sense of inferiority. 

The objective attitude also helps him to concentrate his powers 
on the task he is doing instead of on his feelings about himself or 
irrelevant matters such as what people will think of him if he 
fails, etc. Divided attention resulting from subjective attitudes 
causes accidents, work poorly done, waste. 

Fear also diminishes or is overcome entirely when one takes 
the objective attitude. Part of the cause of fear is the working of 
the imagination which pictures feared objects in exaggerated form. 
The person with the objective attitude recognizes the emptiness of 
merely mental images to produce harm, and fear vanishes. 


The Learning Attitude 


The learning attitude is of prime importance for mental health. 
The young child’s desire to learn is evidenced by his numerous 
questions. Parents need patience with him for some questions 
come at inopportune times. But if they realize that to ask a ques- 
tion the child must do some thinking and that the question proves 
his desire to learn, the cost is so little in proportion to the profit 
that they are glad to help. | 

Parents who always keep growing mentally are themselves open- 
minded, by experiment under controlled conditions seeking the 
truth, weighing the evidence for and against, finding the relation- 
ships between events, the reasons why, studying things first hand 
by observation. They will guide the child along the same lines, 
thereby helping him to develop the scientific attitude. 

Parents may not want to be bothered with the child’s importuni- 
ties and may not know the answers to all his questions. Conse- 
quently they may repulse him so often that he ceases to inquire 
and lapses into indifference. How grave this effect is they may 
realize later on when they really want him to learn in school or 
in business and find him inert. The keenest joys intellectually, 
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will probably never be his, for the learning attitude was not built 
up. Morgan? maintains that how, why, when, and what should 
be dominant in the vocabulary of the thinking person. 


Confidence 


Another attitude valuable for the wholesome personality is con- 
fidence. This depends in part on good physical condition and in 
part on one’s ability to do things. Ability brings success. Success 
ministers to self-reliance. 

An absolutist parent, one who is accustomed to set up standards 
to which rigid adherence must be given, may require from the 
child what is impossible. Blame follows, self-reliance disappears, 
fears master the child. Going through life with such an attitude 
cannot bring happiness which is a sign of mental health. 


Straight forwardness 


An attitude of simple straightforwardness is desirable, and chil- 
dren who deal with their parents in a confident way build up the 
trustful attitude. Such children do not indulge fears or defense 
mechanisms. They have nothing to fear from telling their parents 
all that happens. If they have made a mistake, they acknowledge 
it and learn not to make it again. The reproach which they de- 
serve is accepted without shifting the blame or other defense. 

More and more educators are realizing the value of right atti- 
tudes. Knowledge for which schools were thought to exist has been 
found less important for the person than permanent interests and 
wholesome mental attitudes. Morgan regards a person’s atti- 
tude toward the problems of life as a real measure of his mental 
health. 


Attitudes Children Should Not Form 


Unfortunately not all attitudes are wholesome. Suspicion is an 
attitude harmful to mental health but easily developed in chil- 
dren. Parents who constantly exhibit suspicion before children 
and parents who deceive their children do them serious harm 
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and may cause them to live in constant anxiety lest they be de- 
ceived and cheated. Imagination of what might happen may be- 
come far worse than the reality. Children cannot, for want of 
experience, correct their suspicions by reason as some adults do. 
Therefore suspicion in the child produces more injurious results. 

As the objective attitude is an asset, the subjective is a liability. 
The person with the subjective attitude is the self-centered indi- 
vidual, always thinking of self and of other people and things in 
reference to self. The ways in which this egocentric attitude 
shows itself are many, e.g., dominance and conceit. 

Egocentricity is excusable in the little child but intolerable in 
the adult. How can parents help to bring about the change? Atti- 
tudes develop as the result of experience of one sort or another. 
The experience of the infant is largely that of being waited on by 
others; this experience must be gradually changed over to the 
opposite, that of waiting on others. Parents who wish to bring 
about this change will provide opportunities for the service of 
others and see that joy results from the child’s efforts to assist 
others. 

Another undesirable attitude is the wrong attitude toward 
work. Work which is purposive activity designed to bring about 
a desired end need not be merely toil and drudgery which brings 
no joy or reward of value. Very often a child comes to hate work, 
to hate school. One girl said, “If there were no teachers, we 
would never even have to think about study.” This girl has the 
wrong attitude toward study, toward her work. 

If the child hears his elders complaining of having to work, of 
their lack of rest, he grows to feel as they do, that one of the 
worst things one has to do in the world is to work. 

Sometimes the child is taught that work is useful and play is 
useless. If parents want the child to enjoy his work, they should 
not permit such a contrast. If a child’s work is proportionate to 
his ability so that he can accomplish it successfully, he will gradu- 
ally develop the habit of success. When he meets obstacles he has 
courage to overcome them and the surmounting of the difficulties 
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begets persistence. Success in work made sure by persistence 
brings happiness to the worker though the work may be ex- 
tremely strenuous and cause fatigue and pain. 

Every one can learn to enjoy his work. The wrong mental at- 
titude toward work makes the task burdensome; the right atti- 
tude toward that same task would make it a matter of satisfac- 
tion, a means of accomplishing something useful, something that 
brings self-respect. 

Parents who realize the value of training for the mental health 
of the child will plan and study so that they can provide the 
conditions proper for mental health; they will help him to meet 
obstacles in such a way that he will be stronger and healthier men- 
tally; they will hold right attitudes themselves toward the im- 
portant things in life and assist him to develop his likewise. The 
result of wise training is the wholesome child. 


Discussion Topics 


. Prove that some attitudes of mind are helpful to mental health. 
. Explain the effect defense reactions have on mental health. 

. What effects result from unwise training of the child? 

. How could a parent build up a right attitude toward work? 
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Chapter XVI 
THE PERSONALITY OF THE CHILD 


Various aspects of the child—his health, his emotions, his re- 
ligion, and the like—form the content of preceding chapters. But 
no child exists piecemeal; it is the whole child in which parents 
and others are interested. It is the wholesome personality that edu- 
cation has for its prime aim to develop and preserve. Hence this 
chapter looks at the personality, the child as a whole. 


Importance of Personality 


It is his personality that helps or hinders the individual who 
seeks a position in a school or in the business world. Personality 
estimates are now in greater demand from heads of schools than 
are marks or school grades. More and more the world is realizing 
that not intellect alone nor physical strength alone nor the pos- 
session of any particular skill alone will suffice; the person who 
works, who gets along harmoniously with others, who can be 
depended upon to perform his task—the person counts. 


Meaning of Personality 


What is this personality? As is the case with the definition of 
intelligence, there is variety in definitions of character. Johnson ° 
maintains that “personality is the stimulus-pattern formed by the 
integration of the reactions of the individual to which other living 
creatures respond according to their perception of that pattern.” 
In this definition Johnson would have three points noted: the 
personality is a complex pattern which is perceived as a whole; 
each individual, since he produces different effects on different 
people, is said to have many personalities; and the personality of 
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an individual is the symbol of the individual’s actual habits and 
tendencies to react. When personality is described as a pattern 
or as an integrated whole, reference is made to a combination of 
elements into a form or design that appears as a single unit. Upon 
observation the elements do not stand out as separate entities 
but form, by association with other elements, a new unit. The 
combination of many elements of different kinds forms a complex 
pattern which is difficult to analyze into component elements: 
One perceiver is accustomed to attend to certain portions of the 
pattern and the discrimination of that pattern from others is made 
on the recognition of those features. Another person may perceive 
another portion. It is easy, therefore, to account for very different 
estimates made of the same personalities, each being a partial 
truth. Marbe considered personality as representing the total 
psychophysical organism, both physical and mental. The mental 
personality embraces the total mental capacities and tendencies 
that are influenced by education and critical experience as well as 
by physical conditions and processes. The personality of the indi- 
vidual appears perhaps in all the functions of the psychophysical 
organism. . 

Johnson emphasizes the stimulus value of the personality, its 
effect on other persons; Marbe explains the nature of the pattern 
that produces the stimulation. The stimulus value depends on the 
quality and the strength of the person or the pattern. Morgan * 
wrote: “Personality is the consolidation of past experiences into 
a unified whole which is able to move according to principles which 
have resulted from those experiences.” The wholesome personality 
has some consistency of action and thought and makes continual 
readjustments in accordance with the lessons which each new 
experience brings. The sick personality fails to effect this unifica- 
tion; each new experience finds him just as unprepared as a child. 
Curti? maintains that the word personality refers to something 
more than the traits which compose it. Each personality is a 
unique pattern or organization of traits. 
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All these writers refer to the empirical personality; the soul or 
the metaphysical personality they do not mention. 


The Bases of Integration 


Integration in reference to personality means the making of 
many into one. A well-integrated personality affects an observer 
‘not as so many distinct traits each standing out by itself, but as a 
unit; complex it may be, but nevertheless a unit. Both physical 
and mental bases for integration exist in the human being. Sher- 
rington long ago pointed out the integrative action of the central 
nervous system. Lashley has proved that, although areas of the 
brain are destroyed, integration persists. The glands are known to 
be chemical regulators, helping to unify. 

The soul or vital principle is the locus of habits or traits and by 
its purposive activity unifies the action of all parts of the or- 
ganism. In the course of this chapter it will be apparent how 
necessary reasoning is for integration. 


The Wholesome Personality 


The development of wholesome, unified personalities is the 
aim of every educator. Various elements constitute this objective. 
The personality must be integrated, not divided or split; it must 
be wholesome, made up of worthwhile elements; and it must be 
well-balanced, not overdeveloped in some powers and wanting in 
others; and it must be growing, changing to meet new conditions 
as they happen, not static or rigid or non-conforming. 

Burnham ' describes the wholesome personality as upstanding, 
straightforward, industrious, attentive, well-balanced, honest, and 
in relation to the social group this individual is open-minded, has 
the spirit of the learner, is independent but neighborly and co- 
operative, ready to sacrifice his own interest for the welfare of the 
group, possessing the supreme characteristic of integrity. 
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The Process of Integration 


The infant starts life apparently almost a purely physical or- 
ganism. He grows and develops, if properly guided, into a whole- 
some, integrated personality. No one knows very much about the 
process by which this growth takes place, all important as it is 
and interesting beyond measure. 

One psychologist explains how a trait is developed, points out 
the existence of type traits, groups of traits, or systems of traits, 
and describes the personality as a pattern composed of a hierarchy 
of traits. But the exact process has not yet been traced out in 
detail; perhaps it never can be because of its complexity. 

Another writer explains development of personality as pro- 
gressive integrations, each at a higher level than the preceding. 
Dissociation occurring at a lower level makes possible reintegra- 
tion on a higher plane. 

Here again there may be only a difference of emphasis, the 
former writer putting more weight on the elements that go to 
form the complex; the latter, on the whole complex or pattern 
itself. The personality is such a complex affair that many aspects 
of it need emphasis; a symposium is necessary that we may get 
anything approaching adequate treatment of it. 

Other sections of this book treat of wholesome elements that go 
to form the complex. This chapter will look chiefly at integration 
in children. 


The Actual State of Integration in Children 


What is the actual state of affairs with regard to integration? 
An extensive and thorough study of character made over a period 
of five years and conducted in the most scientific manner pos- 
sible gives us facts about integration in children. Hartshorne and 
May ®* found out much about this aim of education, this desidera- 
tum for any personality. 

Specificity of conduct.—Their first volume contained conclu- 
sions which might dishearten any one hopeful for the develop- 
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ment of the integrated personality. These authors found evidence 
for the specificity of conduct. By this they meant that whether a 
child will make an honest or a deceitful response to a situation 
seems to depend entirely on the situation in which he is placed. 
His being honest on one occasion is no guarantee that he will be 
honest on every other. Hence these authors concluded that they 
found no evidence of traits, taking trait to mean an underlying 
entity in the inner organization of habit systems or abilities operat- 
ing independently of the situations. If this finding were the whole 
of the story, how could one work for an integrated personality? 

Children, as Hartshorne and May found them, could be ar- 
ranged along a scale ranging from those few who were honest on 
almost every occasion down to those few who were dishonest on 
most tests. These few were consistent, showed most integration. 
The others, most of the children, could be placed somewhere on 
the scale between these two extremes but could not be placed 
reliably because they exhibited such variations. At times they were 
honest; at others, deceitful. Which way they would act on future 
occasions could not be predicted. This group, about sixty per cent 
of all the children in grades five to eight, lacked integration. 

Causes of lack of integration.—Either these unintegrated chil- 
dren had not learned to be honest or dishonest in different situa- 
tions, or they were not aware of the implications of these situa- 
tions for honesty or deception. They were placed in twenty-one 
different situations which furnished opportunities for different 
methods of deceiving, various kinds of test material, and variety 
in the gross external situations. 

The child learns to respond to a specific situation by a certain 
system of behavior suitable for that situation. When he meets a 
new situation he has not power which the adult has to see re- 
semblances between that and a former situation. Nor has the 
child power which the adult possesses of reorganizing the systems 
of behavior specific for each situation into a new mode of re- 
sponse made up of kinetic elements from different kinetic melo- 
dies learned before. 
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Though the child responds in an honest way to one situation, 
he may not to the next, either because he does not see in the new 
situation elements that call for honest behavior as he has not yet 
developed sufficient reasoning powers, or because he has learned to 
respond mechanically with some system of behavior previously 
used instead of reorganizing his systems to fit this situation. What 
would be the honest response to one situation might be the dis- 
honest to another set of circumstances. Curti’s story of the little 
boy who took the pretty dish from the store illustrates this condi- 
tion of affairs. The child’s systems of response need to be attached 
to principles, laws, and ideals as well as to the concrete demands 
of immediately perceived situations. These processes are com- 
plicated and few adults, if any, ever achieve perfection with 
regard to them. 

Possibilities for integration.—While it appears that the doc- 
trine of specificity holds for most children studied, it does not 
necessarily follow that this has to be the case. There is such a 
quality as integration. Hartshorne, May, and Shuttleworth * found 
it to exist in a high degree in a small number of children and in 
different though lesser degrees in others. Honest behavior they 
found to have high correlation with integration of honesty. The 
behavior of the relatively honest child is apt to be consistent; 
that of the deceptive child, unintegrated. No evidence is at hand 
as yet to prove that consistency or integration and all forms of 
desirable conduct are highly correlated. 

The findings that the integrated child tends to be the honest 
child, that the deceptive child is the most inconsistent and that 
very few, only three cases out of 109, were found even relatively 
consistent in their dishonesty, prove the existence of some in- 
tegration in children and offer hope that integration may be de- 
veloped in those who have little. Even the three worst were above 
the average for honesty in thirty per cent of the tests, and the fact 
that they were not wholly integrated in dishonesty gives ground 
for possibility of improvement. 

Concomitants of integration besides honesty, Hartshorne and 
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his collaborators found to be intelligence, being up to grade in 
school, persistence, moral knowledge, resistance to suggestion, 
good citizenship, emotional stability and teachers’ marks. Age 
is positively related to integration in honesty, if all the environ- 
mental factors in a given school system are such as to make for 
greater honesty, but if the environment favors dishonesty, the 
children become more dishonest as they grow older. 

Children are not as a whole integrated personalities, but they 
can be helped to become integrated. The problem is how can the 
change be brought about. As yet we have only theories to offer and 
even the theories are not definite enough to be very helpful. 


Two Modes of Personality Improvement 


Two general modes of procedure are advocated for personality 
improvement. First, the development of individual traits, one by 
one, as Benjamin Franklin explains in his Autobiography. This 
is a direct attack and logically an orderly process. But unless one 
determined to work on integration at some time as well as on punc- 
tuality, trustworthiness, and the like, this building up would be 
only of separate elements of the pattern, not of the unit or the 
whole. The other mode is that advocated by Burnham, namely, 
preserving what integration one has and moving to higher and 
higher levels of integration as time goes on. This would seem the 
better method to accomplish the aim of integrating the whole 
personality, but it should be worked out thoroughly and tried ex- 
perimentally in order to prove its worth. So far as can be ascer- 
tained this has not yet been done. Meanwhile the theory of this 
process seems to be somewhat as follows. 


Meaning of Integration at Different Levels 


To explain what is meant by integration in the child Burnham 
points to the child absorbed in his task, all his powers of mind 
and body focused on what he is doing, building a bridge of 
blocks or what not. He is utterly oblivious of others about him. 
He is a unit. Browne concluded as a result of her experiment that 
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power of paying attention is a skill that can be improved—an- 
other hopeful item for those desirous of helping the child to inte- 
grate. 

The example of the dog, Schwartz, Burnham uses to illustrate 
what he means by integration at a low level. This dog had been 
trained by his master to carry a piece of money to a tobacco 
shop across from his residence and to bring back a package of 
‘tobacco. Later when the master had moved to a town 150 miles 
away and had discovered another tobacco shop near his new 
residence, he sent Schwartz with the money for tobacco. Many 
days elapsed before Schwartz returned with his package from the 
store in the old town. The mechanical action of going to that one 
store he had learned; modification of it to fit new conditions he 
could not make. Absolutists Burnham calls those who do not 
adjust to new situations but rigidly adhere to rules. No matter 
what happens or who is inconvenienced, these absolutists must 
act by rule. For those at such a level of integration there is no 
growth or development. 

To illustrate a higher level of integration this author tells about 
the young college student whose mother did not favor her at- 
tending the theater. When the young lady received an invitation 
to the theater, she realized that her mother had warned her not 
against the theater but against certain aspects of this form of 
recreation. Those possibilities she would take care to avoid. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of refusing the invitation, she suggested to the 
young man that they attend a play acceptable in every way. That 
is what her mother naturally wanted. 

Human integration at the low level of Schwartz, the absolutist, 
might be called unintelligent behavior and would not bring about 
adjustment. Intelligent application of principles to new situations 
calls for reasoning, not mechanical conformity. 

Still higher levels of integration are possible. Burnham relates 
the incident of the layman who, when he had seen Betelgeuse 
through the Lick telescope for the first time, said, “I guess it does 
not matter whether Roosevelt is elected or not.” Saint Aloysius 
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Gonzaga used to ask himself as events occurred, “What is this to 
eternity?” Both the layman and the saint saw essentials clearly 
and details in their proper perspective. Both were consequently 
integrated at a higher level because of greater unity in their men- 
tal life. Trivial worries failed to draw off their attention from the 
main business in hand, hence they had more energy for devotion 
to the essentials. 


Meaning of Integration 


In the well-integrated person some course of action enlists all 
his capacities. Cardinal Newman devoted his life to the upbuild- 
ing of Christianity in England. Hutton ® points out that it was 
this singleness of purpose in the accomplishment of which New- 
man used his great literary powers, this devotion of all his energies 
to one great end and the leaving aside all that might detract from 
his work, that made him truly great. 


Plan of Life 


A noble unit plan of life such as Newman’s helps to integration. 
It aids one in attaining the proper perspective and in concentrat- 
ing all one’s energies on some great task. 

Some people make a plan of life and follow it; others uncon- 
sciously drift into a plan of life; still others never have one. The 
intelligent business man would ridicule a person who attempted to 
accomplish some great aim without working out a plan, but how 
do people go about accomplishing the great business of develop- 
ing their personalities? 

Every one has a multiplicity of desires; there are many oppor- 
tunities for satisfying them. One cannot indulge all his tendencies. 
What is he to do? That depends upon what he intends to make 
out of himself, what his aim in life is. If he has no objective, he 
may drift along satisfying one desire after the other as circum- 
stances permit; if he has a worthy aim, he may order his life in 
accordance with opportunities offered, developing those intellectual 
interests which will further that aim and subordinating other in- 
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terests that would hinder its accomplishment. About his main aim 
he will organize a hierarchy of desires, subordinating the sensory 
to the intellectual because the latter means accomplishment, not 
mere enjoyment. The value of a plan of life as a help toward 
integration is evident. 

Three stages of integration Burnham notes as possible. In the 
earliest stage of life, the center of interest, activity, and atten- 
tion is the ego; later it is the individual’s own task narrowly con- 
ceived; still later it is the higher task significant for the social 


group. 
Progress in Integration 


Having found out something of the meaning of the different 
levels of integration, the next step is to find out how progress can 
be made by passing from a lower to a higher level. No one would 
be satisfied if the child, integrated about his own physical needs 
or even about his task of building with blocks, remained at that 
level. 

In the chapter on interests attention was called to the need of 
new elements in the old environment or the need for new environ- 
ments if possible in order that the child may develop new interests. 
Very often a new interest becomes the center for integration at 
a higher level, particularly if the newer occupation calls for more 
reasoning, more adaptability, more creative work on the child’s 
part. 

Conflicts are critical stages in development. If, for instance, the 
child, in the face of the appeal made by a new, more complicated 
activity, finds the old appeals made by building blocks opposing 
the new, he may solve his conflict by holding on to the old. In 
that case there will be no new integration at a higher level. If, 
however, in a spirit of adventure he chooses the new and attends 
whole-heartedly to that progress, integration goes on. 

Conflicts all through life are opportunities for improvements. 
Rational solutions always permit of further integration, while 
conflicts left unsolved or inadequately met result in disintegration. 


ee ase 
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With those facts about the possibility of promoting integra- 
tion in children, about the meaning of integration, about the need 
for integration at higher and higher levels, and about means to 
help along integration in the nature of a unit plan of life, about 
conflicts and freedom, the next problem is how are parents to 
help the child who is too young to work for his own integration 
to build so that when he is ready to take the task into his own 
hands, he will find all he has done ready to serve as a solid founda- 
tion for his own work. 


Roles of Parents 


First of all, parents ought to have certain hygienic require- 
ments. They should possess integrated, wholesome personalities, 
know and practise simple essentials of mental hygiene, and have 
an intelligent ignorance. When they do not know what should be 
done they will let children alone. 


Study of Personality 


At all times the parents should study the personality of the 
child by every means in their power. The ordinary method will 
be that of observation. Because of the difficulties of the task, the 
complexity of the child’s personality, the possibility of misinter- 
pretations, the inability of the child to express himself correctly, 
great care must be exercised. An additional difficulty introduced 
into parents’ observation is the tendency to magnify any manifes- 
tations of desirable behavior and to minimize the undesirable. 

Johnson advises training in the observation of personality, 
practice in making close observations of behavior, noticing move- 
ments involved in facial expression, and checking up interpreta- 
tion of the significance of these movements with facts regarding 
habits. In personality study above all other investigations there 
is constant need of checking up. For example, the comparison of 
words with deeds—so many express resolutions and never carry 
them out. 
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Olson’s * method of observation could be used by parents in the 
study of any phase of personality. Olson studied nervous habits 
in children by what is called the sampling method. He observed 
each child for a short period of time, say five minutes, on many 
different days, perhaps twenty. While observing the child he 
counted how many times the child during that observation period 
sucked his fingers or bit his nails or the like. The assumption is 
that the child who shows a given reaction in each of a stated 
number of successive observations is more fixed in that mode of 
behavior than a child who has fewer reactions of that kind or none 
at all. 

Parents may depend on casual observations in determining the 
personality tendencies of their children, and no doubt they can 
learn much in that way. But systematic observation of their 
activities would give additional information, and would be espe- 
cially helpful in showing their consistency or integration. 

Rating scales would help parents to learn the personality 
tendencies of their children. But if the two parents rate the child in- 
dependently and if they have several unprejudiced friends rate him, 
the composite judgment of all the raters will more closely approxi- 
mate the truth than one parent’s estimate. Rating scales help by 
suggesting what to observe and by giving practice in deciding the 
degree to which the child possesses the trait. Consistency or integra- 
tion should be one of the qualities on which the child is rated. 

Objective tests are available for the study of personality, e.g., 
Hartshorne and May’s for honesty, persistence, codperation, and 
service; questionnaires like Symond’s for studiousness; Woodrow 
and Bemmel’s test for overstatement and so on. Objective tests 
the parents can make frequently during the day when they watch 
the child’s actions in a trying situation. 

The rate of progress in integration a parent can find by watch- 
ing a child carefully during an emotional upset, when he is 
thwarted. Emotion may dominate, instability may reveal itself in 
uncoordinated activity, or withdrawal into himself may be his 
reaction. Or he may become unduly aggressive in trying to get 
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what he wants. Integration at higher levels will not follow from 
such solutions to his conflicts. But if the child has learned to co- 
ordinate thought and emotion so as to make a rational solution, 
the parent has proof of his progress in integration. 

Books and magazines on child psychology and mental hygiene 
are so numerous that parents will find it easy to study the 
nature of a child. Had the mother of whom Morgan tells studied 
some psychology she might have saved hospital expenses as well 
as her son’s personality. This woman brought her boy to the hos- 
pital to be treated for a strange illness which attacked him every 
morning and every afternoon and which forced him to go to bed. 
But after a short time of rest in bed he would recover and suffer 
relapse only when school time approached. A slight knowledge of 
defense reactions would have enabled her to diagnose his strange 
illness and treat it herself. 


Value of Study of Personality 


The study of the child’s personality will reveal elements of 
weakness as well as germs of ability. The weaknesses may be the 
result of inheritance or they may be the result of mistakes in the 
training given by the parents. Without special study these quali- 
ties might not come to light for years and then perhaps only 
under special strain. Or the weaknesses may be an emotional 
habit or prejudice which if permitted to develop will impair the 
child’s efficiency. In such cases foresight can be of value if plans 
are made to prevent development of these weaknesses. In case 
some germ of a special ability, some precious gift is found, meas- 
ures should be taken to develop it. 

Besides finding out how the child stands so that plans for his 
improvement may be made, the parent will derive other ad- 
vantages from the study of his personality. He will realize the 
greatness of his opportunity to help the child develop this unique 
gift; he will acquire greater respect for the child’s personality. 
This will in the long run make life more agreeable and work more 
efficient in any social group. 
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Environment Necessary to Promote Integration 


The study of the personality of the child is but a means to an 
end. The parent will provide the environment which will best 
enable the child to develop his desirable tendencies, and will assist 
him in many ways to grow into what he has power to be. 

Even in infancy the personality is forming and patterns are 
recognizable. The infant may be alert, pleasing, determined, and 
independent, or he may be placid, uninteresting, and helpless. Cer- 
tainly by six months of age the infant has either developed 
tendencies to cry over the slightest discomfort, to lie in his crib 
and wait to be moved, and to be listless or unresponsive, or he has 
learned to move himself to a more comfortable position, to lie 
quietly observing objects about him, and to respond to other 
persons with a smile and with marked activity. By the age of two 
years decided personality traits have developed. 

Since personality tendencies appear early, training of personality 
should begin early. Even during the first months of the child’s 
existence, when parents are sure he is well and not in actual dis- 
comfort, it is important to leave him to meet many situations by 
his own resources provided the environment supplies opportuni- 
ties for developing his possibilities of response. 

A regular régime for eating, sleeping, and playing, parents will 
do well to set up and maintain, so that habits of regularity bene- 
ficial to mind and body, instead of caprice, will prevail. Coddling 
will have no place if parents realize its bad effects on physical 
and mental health. 

This does not mean hard-hearted parents; it means rational 
parents who help the child, not spoil him. The nice balance be- 
tween justice and love that wise parents maintain is admirable. 
The environment must be an atmosphere of love, must give the 
child the security he needs, must give him a sense of adequacy. 

From the beginning parents will look forward to creative edu- 
cation, to the child’s choosing his own task, planning how to carry 
it out, and actually doing it himself. They will give him toys with 
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which he can make things, leave him free to decide what he will © 
make and how; they will give no detailed directions, nor will they 
stand over him every minute for fear he will hurt himself; they 
will not take the task out of his hand to do it for him so the 
result will be more perfect. 

Burnham asks: ‘‘What is the aim of the school, to make crea- 
tors or robots?” And parents may well ask the same question 
about education in the home. Do parents want children to learn 
to do as many useful things as possible in an habitual and merely 
automatic fashion in the early years of life, that is, do they want 
them to become machinelike, or do they want the children to 
build up wholesome personalities and do creative thinking? An- 
other way of putting the question is: ““Do parents want children 
integrated at the lowest level as Schwartz was, or at higher levels 
where intelligent adjustment to situations of life is possible?” 

Either aim followed exclusively would produce undesirable re- 
sults. No expert is so accurate as the calculating machine and 
creative activity has its limitations even with the child of superior 
intelligence. Some routine we need but not too much of it, some 
creative work likewise. Both are necessary in due proportion. Im- 
perfection, growth, activity—characteristics of the living whole- 
some personality—are better than completeness, robot perfection, 
and sterility. 

Freedom for activity the child must have. The environment the 
parent furnishes determines the physical and the mental growth 
of the child. Johnson pictures two different sorts of environments 
and the effects they would cause. ‘The infant kept on soft cushions 
in a quiet dimly lighted room swathed in many garments is prob- 
ably highly stimulated to lie quietly and to sleep frequently. In 
such cases when he is exposed to strong stimuli as light, sound or 
sudden movements he makes exaggerated responses. Adaptation 
has not occurred. He may become a fat cherubic infant desirable 
for cuddling. For development of coérdination of responses he will 
not get the stimulation that comes from turning himself over, from 
pushing on his feet until his body moves backward,.from twisting 
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himself out of a cramped position. The stimulation that one move- 
ment gives for making another is most desirable during these first 
months. Less clothing and harder surfaces for the infant are 
usually approved for physical development. The lack of restric- 
tion of movements and the stimulus given to movement are of 
great importance for mental development. The infant learns to 
explore the possibilities of response and through these responses 
to explore the environment. Without a multitude of movements 
from which to select he is likely to form a few stereotyped re- 
sponses. Thumb-sucking or finger-sucking is more likely to occur.” 

What is true for the infant is true for the growing child. Physical 
development as well as mental health and learning depend on free- 
dom in activity and some opportunities to face hard things—rela- 
tively hard, of course. 


Guidance 


Freedom the child must have, but that is not all. Parents or 
other educators must preserve the child from dangers he has not 
experience enough to understand. Baumgarten in a study of chil- 
dren’s lies asked each if he remembered his first lie. Many children 
did and often added that from that time they began to lie. Why? 
Because they succeeded in deceiving and thus escaped some un- 
pleasantness. Hartshorne and May call attention to one cause 
of deceptive behavior, namely, success in deception, and point 
to some parental discipline with its emphasis on outward con- 
formity, to much school practice with its emphasis on marks more 
than on inner growth as explaining such success. Freedom to 
do right must be given the child, but not freedom to form wrong 
habits; only real inner growth—not mere outward signs—should 
satisfy parent or teacher. 

Talking ideals of conduct, theorizing about honesty, and using 
some methods of suppressing dishonesty do not promote consist- 
ency when opportunities for practising deception are present. 
When ideals set before the child contradict the practical demands 
of the very situations in which the ideals are taught, integration 
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cannot take place. Putting children through school in which the 
curriculum is far beyond their power to master and having them 
compete with others who have the ability to learn that curriculum 
are not unheard-of practices. Who is to blame if the child of less 
mentality cheats in order to get a mark comparable to the more 
intelligent pupils’? How could integration ever go on in such 
children? 


A Unified Environment 


Parents are advised to place children in an environment in 
which unified demands are made on them. That is, their school 
environment should have the same moral code as their play- 
ground and as their home, and the leaders in these different spheres 
should expect the same kind of observance. Otherwise the inner 
organization of the child is not favored. 

Sometimes it happens that a child trained to honesty at home 
sees in the school or on the playground a companion who cleverly 
lies his way out of every embarrassing situation and goes unde- 
tected. After the first shock, the question may arise: “Why do I 
have to be honest and take the consequences of my mistakes when 
others succeed in escaping the unpleasant so easily? What worth, 
after all, are ideals?” Integration can never go on under such 
conditions. | 

Hartshorne and May’s suggestion for obtaining an environment 
that will make unified demands is a twenty-four-hour school. But 
they note that that might lead only to external consistency. What 
would result later when children who were brought up in such 
conditions went out from the school? Unified environment, that 
is, an environment in which theory and practice harmonized thor- 
oughly and theory and practice were desirable or good seems abso- 
lutely necessary for the child’s early years till some ideals of con- 
duct are formed. In these days, when unfortunately the child 
does find such differences in morality in his various environments, 
there seems more necessity than formerly that the mother, who 
has most influence in helping the child form his ideals, be with 
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him in the home bestowing her most careful attention on his per- 
sonality training. No sacrifice should appear too great to her if 
the desired wholesome personality be built up. 

Later, when the child is subjected to the influences of different 
codes of morality, the confidence he has in his parents will lead 
him to talk over with them his strange experiences in these mat- 
ters, and they will have opportunities to explain and encourage 
perseverance in the observance of ideals which are integral parts 
of all they love. 

How is the child to form his ideals? If they are to be his own 
and not somebody else’s which are forced on him and to which 
he is obliged to conform, he must love them and see their ad- 
vantages. The child’s first experiment in living is conducted in his 
own home. If there he sees day by day desirable behavior and 
honest, codperative living—not only sees it but gradually takes 
active part in it—if all this goes on happily, the child will love 
not only the persons in that home but their actions. What they 
approve he will approve. Principles generalized from their con- 
crete acts he may not be able to formulate, but if the mother 
formulates the ideal for him, he understands little by little and 
under her guidance he learns to apply it to particular situations as 
each arises. 


Graduated Opportunities for Difficulties 


Graduated opportunities for difficulties and trials the child 
must have if he is to learn to overcome them. It seems so unwise 
for a mother to let her daughter grow to womanhood and say: 
“‘She’s only a baby, she has never had anything hard.” Difficulties 
every one must meet in the course of life, and parents will gradu- 
ally introduce the child to them and if necessary teach him how 
to meet and overcome them. Situations more and more complex, 
making greater and greater. demands on the child’s power to ad- 
just, stimulate him to grow, but the increase in complexity must 
not be too sudden, else the child will be confused and disintegrated. 
The child who has never been allowed to get into any fear-pro- 
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voking situation may be overcome when one does occur. The 
parent may help to direct such emotion into intelligent caution. 


SUCcess 


The environment provided must be such that the child can 
attain success, not necessarily perfect ultimate success according 
to adult standards but the realization of the child’s own purpose. 
Success is necessary for self-respect and no wholesome personality 
lacks this quality. 


Attitudes 


Parents can also encourage attitudes helpful to integration, e.g., 
unified purpose, poise, persistence, loyalty, understanding, sym- 
pathy, and ability to adjust. The last named is a help to integra- 
tion and is helped by integration. Adjustments must be made by 
the child in various fields—educational, vocational, recreational, 
and the like. 

Attitudes which hinder integration parents will take care to 
discourage, e.g., tendencies to regression to babyish levels, habits 
of blaming others, of mistrusting or hating people, of being cruel, 
of rationalizing, of fearing, of magnifying illnesses, of daydream- 
ing, of feeling inferior and many others. These are all unreason- 
able ways of meeting difficulties and parents will be on their 
guard to prevent their beginnings, since prevention is better than 
cure. 

A strange situation exists in education which demands the de- 
velopment of personality as a prime condition for success every- 
where and at the same time uses methods and conventions that 
check and inhibit the growth of personality and make for standard- 
ization of knowledge, behavior, and occupations. Normal per- 
sonality development is necessary for mental health, and both in 
- home and school, failure, blame, robbing the child of his task, 
misunderstanding, sarcasm, ignoring the child’s personality—con- 
ditions harmful to normal development—often prevail. 
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Religion and the Integrated Wholesome Personality 


Christ is the Way and the Truth. Every Catholic is a Christian 
whose endeavor must be to become another Christ. We study the 
life of Him who came to show us the Father. In so far as we learn 
His life and relive it according to our abilities we are developing 
wholesomeness. Not even His enemies could find anything wrong 
in Him; they had to acknowledge His perfection. He gives us 
freedom to apply His principles. 

His integration is an example for us. He lived to glorify His 
Father. All His life long He was about His Father’s business, and 
that is the Christian’s aim; all his desires he subordinates to that 
one in forming his plan of life. 

Not only is He our Ideal but He gives us the life necessary to 
enable us to live up to that Ideal. Through prayer, the Sacraments, 
the Mass, we live by Him and with Him and in Him a life of 

union and integration. 


Discussion Topics 


ps 


. How would you explain the connection between a plan of life and 
integration? 

2. Trace in your own life the process of integration at higher and 

higher levels. 

3. What connection exists between specificity of conduct and integra- 
tion? 

. How is ability to adjust an aid to integration? 

. Find some integrated character in fiction and prove that it is in- 
tegrated. 
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